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President Calls | Feasibility of Fixing Quotas 
By Origins Plan Questioned 


Congress to Meet | 
In Extra Session 


Emergency Declared to Exist 
Requiring Enactment of 
Farm Relief and 
Tariff Legislation. 


April 15 1s Fixed | 
As Date of Assembly 


Drafts of Measures to Be Con-. 
sidered Will Be Ready, 
Declare Chairmen of 
House Committees. 





President Hoover issued, March 7, a| 


proclamation calling an extra session 
cf the Tist Congress to convene in 


Washington, D. C., at noon, April 15, 
for the purpose, the proclamation stated, 
of enacting legislation ‘“‘to effect fur- 
ther agricultural relief and 
changes in the tariff.” 

The:full text of the proclamation as 
made public by the White House follows: 

“4 proclamation by the President of 
the United States of America: 


“Whereas public interests require that | 


the Congress of the United States should 


Heads of Three Departmer 


us Doubted Workability of | 


System, According to Statement to Senate Com- 


mittee by Assistant 


The Senate Committee on Immigratioa 
has just made public the testimony of 
departmental representatives with  re- 
spect to the national origins provision of 
the immigration law, given when the 
Committee, in executive session recentiy, 
was considering the resolution (S. J. 
Res. 192) proposing to defer the effec- 
tive date of that provision for one year. 


| This testimony includes a statement by 


Wilbur J. Carr, Ass:stant Secretary of 
State, that the Secretaries of State, 
Commerce, and Labor, to whom was as- 
signed the duty of computing quotas 
under the national origins p-ovision are 
doubtful as to the feasibility of this 
system. 

“IT think they have all of them felt un- 


| convinced that the formula in the law 


was a workable formula,” Mr. Carr said. 


‘Proposed Allocation 


limited | 


Of Radio Channels 


Representative of Hearst In- 





be convened in extra session at twelve 
o'clock, noon, on the fifteenth day of 
April, 1929, to receive such communica- 
tion as may be made by the Executive; 
Necessity For Legislation. 

“And Whereas legislation to effect 
further agricultural relief and legisla- 
tion for limited changes of the tariff can 
not in justice to our farmers, our labor 
and our manufacturers be postponed; 

“Now, 
President of the United States of 
America, do hereby proclaim and declare 
that an extra-ordinary occasion requires 
the Congress of the United States to 
convene in extra session at the Capitol 
in the City of Washington, on the fif- 
teenth day of April, 1929, at twelve 
o'clock, noon, of which all persons who 
shall at thgt time be entitled to act as 
members thereof are hereby required to 
take notice. 

“In witness whereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused to be affixed 
the great seal of the United States. 

“Done at the City of Washington this 
seventh day of March, in the year of our 
Lord 1929, and of the Independence of 
the United States the 153d. 

_ “Herbert Hoover.” 

Call Satisfactory, Mr. Snell Says. 

Congress will be ready to proceed with 
the transactions of its farm relief and 
tariff legislation when it convenes on 
April 15, Representative Snell 
of Potsdam, New York, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Rules, announced 
orally March 7. Mr. Snell’s Committee 
provides the machinery for expediting 
legislation in the House. 

“The President’s calling of an extra 
session for April 15,” he said, “is in 
accord with the views of the House or- 
ganization. We told him that any date 
between April 10 and April 15 would 


meet with the particular desires of the | 


majority membership of the House. The 
call is entirely satisfactory to the House 
organization and to me personally. 

“As far as the House organization 
can control the legislative program of 


the extra session, the proceedings will | 


be confined to the major matters of 
farm relief and tariff. Of course there 
may be some minor matters that might 
be considered at the last end of the 
session, Without disturbing the present 
program, If, for instance, the Senate 
should take favorable action on 
questions of Congressional reapportion- 
ment and the provision for decennial 


census, which are subjects of constitu- | 


tional procedure, the House will arrange 
to consider and pass such legislation at 
the extra session without waiting for 
the regular session in December. 

“The plan of the House organization 
has been all along to take up the farm 
relief legislation, first, and then the 
tariff. That is still the wlan under the 
President’s eal] today. 

“The House Committee on Agriculture 
will have its farm relief bill ready when 


4 > ; ‘ 
[Continaed on Page 2, Column 5.] 


Mr. Borah Predicts 
Recognition of Soviet 


Action Said to Be Necessary for 
Success of Foreign Policy. 
American recognition of the Soviet 

Government of Russia early in Presi- 


, dent Hoover’s administration was_pre- 
Senator Borah | 


dicted on March 7 by 
(Rep.), of Idaho, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Relations. 

“This is not based upon anything that 
has been told to me, but upon a study 
of the conditions that exist,” the Sena- 
tor said. 

Recognition of Russia is inevitable, 
Senator Borah declared, if the foreign 
policy outlined by President Hoover is 
to succeed, The Senator pointed out 
that Mr. Hoover’s foreign policy “is 
based upon trade.” 

“When you leave out a nation of 160,- 
000,000 people occupying one-sixth of the 
earth’s surface,” the Senator said, “such 
a policy cannot succeed, tecognition 
must come,” 


Although the United States is now ob- | 


taining a large volume of Russia’s for- 
eign trade, being second only to Ger- 
many in this respect, Senator Borah 
said, the other nations are gradually 
strengthening their holds upon the 
channels of trade, 


Therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, | 


(Rep.), | 


the | 


terests Tells Commission 
Distribution Is In- 
equitable. 





Charges that the American Publish- 
|ers Committee is not representative of 
the entire press of the nation, and that 
| its proposed allocation to the ten press 
associations and  ncwspapers affiliated 
with it of the 40 skort waves awarded 
the press is “inequitable and unjust” 
were made before the Federal Radio 
Commission March 7, by John F. Ney- 
lan, counsel for the Hearst newspaper 
interests. Mr.Neylan suggested to the 
Commission that it desregard the pro- 
posed allocation and ask the full press 
of the United States to be considered in 
la redistribution of the channels. 
Inequality Claimed. 

| Mr. Neylan declared that the American 
| Publishers Committee, and its operating 
organization, the American News Traffic 
| Corporation, are “not acting in good 
faith,” and “do not intend to establish a 
| public utility,” open to all newspapers. 
| The Hearst organizations, he said, com- 
| prising four news services and more 
| than 25 newspapers, have not been ac- 
corded an equitable share of the 20 


transoceanic channels and 20 continental; Miral H. H. Rousseau. 1 
seau made the letter public on March 
7, sending it to the heads of all govern- | 


channels awarded by the Commission 
to the Publishers’ Committee for distri- 
bution among the newspapers and press 


|} associations. A tentative allocation of 
| these channels, drafted by the Com-' 
mittee, now is before the Commission 


| for its approval, 
| Commission to call the hearing. 

| Charges Are Denied. 
Charges made by Mr. Neylan 


were 


| denied by Louis M. Loeb, counsel for the. 


New York Times and chairman of the 
legal committee of the publishers’ com- 
| mittee. Mr. Neylan, saxi Mr. Loeb, “was 
unfamiliar with the facts.” Mr. Loeb 
said he had attended most of the meet- 
ings of the publishers’ committee which 
led to the organization of the American 
News Traffic Corporation and of the 
proposed allocation ef the short-wave 
channels. 


| clared, has been interested in the project 

from the start, b@&t because of the na- 
|ture of its organization could not hold 
stock in a separate wireless corporation 
or create a subsidiary corporation. 


ated Press as was suggested and that 
therefore the committee created the 
News Traffic Corporation for the han- 


dling of general press traffic, including 


that of the Associated Press. 


A printed statement in reply to the! 


protest filed by Mr, Neylan was 


; in- 
serted in the record by Mr. Loeb. 


The 


statement, Mr. Loeb explained, answers: 


, categorically every charge made by Mr. 
Neylan, 
The Commission also heard arguments 


on behalf of the National Radio Press ; 
} against ' 
the allocation to the press, and urging | 


Association, new organization, 


the Commission to reconsider its award. 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


To Press Protested 


, Ob,ections to the allo- | 
| cation by the Hearst interests caused the 


The Associated Press, Mr. Loeb de- 


Mr. Loeb added that it would be im- | 
practicable to set aside a portion of the 
channels for future use by the Associ-| 


Secretary of State. 


| As the law now stands the President 
is called upon to issue a proclamation on 
'April 1 putting the national origins 
quotas into effect on July 1. The resolu- 
tion which the Committee had under con- 
sideration when the testimony referred 


to was given was introduced by Senator | 


Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, and pro- 
posed to defer the proclamation and ef- 


fective date for one year. The Commit- | 


tee refused to report out this resolution, 
but subsequently the House passed an- 
other resolution (H. J. Res. 402) pro- 
viding for such postponement. This reso- 
lution reached the Senate during the last 
day of the Congress just ended and did 
;not come to a vote in that body. 

| During the executive committee meet- 


| [Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 


: rs 
Cuban President Reinvested 
With Power to Fix Tariffs 








tariff. rates, the Department of Com- 
merce has been advised by the Commer- 


}eial Attache at Havana, Frederic Todd. 
The Department’s statement, issuea 
March 7, follows in full text: 





lapsed upon the expiration of its three- 
year term in February, 1929, has now 
| been reenacted, to remain in effect until 
; February 29, 1932. 





Facilities Offered 


~ In Rubber Research 


| 


National Association to Make 
| Technical Information 
Available. 

Suggestion that the purchasing agents 
of all Government departments and es- 
tablishments, as well as other purchas- 
ers, secure technical information regard- 
ing rubber from the Rubber Association 
of America, instead of from individual 
j rubber manufacturers, is made in a let- 
‘ter from the association to the chief co- 
ordinator of the United States, Rear Ad- 
Admiral Rous- 





ment departments and establishments 
for their information. 
Competition Injured. ‘ 
The practice of contacting with indi- 
vidual manufacturers, said the letter, in 
a number of cases “has resulted in the 
formulation of specifications reflecting 
the manufacturing practice of a single 
manufacturer of the rubber article in- 
volved and has tended to hamper com- 
petition by other manufacturers of rub- 
|ber goods made according to the par- 
ticular specification.” The full text of 
the letter follows: 


‘of this association that purchasers, in- 
cluding Government departments, of all 
sorts of rubber products who desire tech- 
nical information or aid in formulating 


or revising specifications, have been in| 


the habit of contacting direct ‘with in- 
dividual rubber manufacturers to obtain 
their assistance or recommendations. 

In a number of cases, this has re- 
sulted in the formulation of specifica- 
tions reflecting the manufacturing prac- 
tice of a single manufacturer of the 
rubber article involved and has tended 
to hamper competition by other manu- 
|facturers of rubber goods made accord- 
ing to the particular specification. 


like to bring to the attention of the va- 
rious government purchasing  depart- 
ments the fact that in practically all of 
the commodity divisions of the asoeia- 
{tion there exists subcommittees whose 
‘function it is to furnish to interested 
purchasers any technical assistance or 
information they may desire respecting 
finished rubber products, their compo- 
| nents, or'method of manufacture, 

It is respectfully submitted that tech- 
nical information furnished by these 
; subcommittees would not only be abso- 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 


Organized Care for Welfare of Workers 
In Factories Is Said to Increase Efficiency 


—_—. 


Establishment of Personnel 


cated by Chief of 


Departments in Plants Advo- 
Women’s Bureau. 





industrial plants in the United States 
have disclosed comparatively few com- 
panies that have well developed person- 


of the organization is given careful and 


reau, Mary Anderson, stated March 7. 

Miss Anderson’s statement was made 
in an address in Washington, D. C.. be- 
fore the Institute of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 
tion to the emphasis placed by business 
and industry on the elimination of ma- 
terial waste without similar attention to 
human strength and energy. 





A statement made public by the Bu.| 


Surveys made by the Women’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor, of thousands of} dress, follows in full text: 


trained attention, the Chief of the Bu-| 


She called atten- 


reau, summarizing Miss Anderson’s ad- 





| ing waste in human strength and energy 
is @ menace to sustained production and 
‘to community welfare. Industry 
along concentrating its attention on sell- 
ing problems, office organization, im- 
provement of product, care of machinery, 
jand so on, failing to realize that no 
‘organization can succeed beyond the 
ability and force of its man power, Me- 
‘chanical robots may be 


[Continued on Puge 2, Column 4.] 





| The President of Cuba has been re-| 
invested with the authority to modify} 


The law empowering the President} 
;of Cuba to modify the rates of the cus- 
toms tariff of that country, which 


It has been directed to the attention | 


Because of this the association would | 


lutely accurate, but fully representative | 


Industry as a whole pays far more at- 


| tention to the care of its machines of | 
jiron and steel than to its delicate ma- | 
nel departments, where the human side) chines of flesh and blood, and the result- | 


goes | 


increasing in| 





Security for Workers 


| On Buildings Urged 


Increase in Accidents Is Seri- 
ous, Says Secretary of Labor. 








Increasing accidents in the construc- 
tion industry, compared to the decrease 
in the manufacturing industries presents 
a problem of” no small significance, it 
was stated March 7 by the Secretary of 


Labor Statistics. 

The full text of the Secretary Davis’ 
statement follows: 

In the State of New York, alone, the 
increase from a total number of 10,250 
accidents in the year ending June 30, 
1923, to 21,891 in 1928, gives an alarm- 
ing indication of the need for a reforma- 
tion in the care of, or working conditions 
faced by, employes in the construction 
industry. 

An upward trend is 
from reports received 





also noticeable 
from Ohio 


and | 


WASHINGTON, FRIDAY, MARCH 8, 1929 


Labor, James J. Davis, in calling atten- | 
tion to a recent report of the Bureau of | 


| Pennsylvania. It is probably equally ap- | 


parent in other districts, 


| figures which show an increase in the 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 8.] 





Improved Methods 
Predicted in Making 
Chromium Steels 


Use of Metal Directly from 
Ore and Production of 
Corrosion-free Alloy 
Are Forecast. 





It seems reasonable to suppose that re- 
search work will evolve, before long, a 
method for the utilization of the chro- 
mium direct from the chrome ore, rather 
than through the present method of mak- 
|ing ferrochrome before the chromium can 
| be utilized, the Department of Commerce 
‘stated March 7 in discussing the rapid 
|development of use of chromium as a 
an alloy. 





There is also a possibility that in the 
near future an alloy of iron will be made 
which will “’ithstand corrosion . indefi- 


It may be argued by some that the | 


| by the terms of which the Government 


' vice president of Curtiss Aeroplane and | 


; secretary of the Association, concluded 


nitely, the Department stated, pointing | 


out that chromium is an example of a 


mineral for which civilization once knew | 


no use, but for which valuable uses had 
been found by science. The statement 
tollows in full text: 

The rapid expansion of the consump- 
tion of chromium in the United States 
during the last five years illustrates the 
lrate at which the mineral resources of 
| the world may at any time be called upon 
to furnish a commodity of whose utiliza- 
tion the civilization of the past had rela- 
tively little knowledge, states the De- 
partment in a report issued through the 
Bureau of Mines. 

Production Begun in 1927, 

The domestic mining of chromite had 
its inception in 1827. In that year a 
commercial deposit of chromite was dis- 
;covered near Jarrettsville, Harford 
|County, Md. An attempt was made to 
| manufacture paint from this ore, but the 
| effort resulted in financial failure. In 
| 1945 the first successful domestic plant 
|for the utilization of chromite was es- 
tablished near Baltimore. The product 
| was potassium bichromate, 

The world’s production of chromite 
| finds its way into three major channels, 
jnamely, metallurgical, refractory, and 
chemical. It has been estimated that 
|recent consumption of this material in 
the United States might be divided as 
follows: Ferrochrome (metallurgical), 46 


[Continued on Page 5,Column 5.] 


| Review of 70th Congress 


Shows 1,037 Laws Enacted 


The volume of the legislative business 

the 70th Congress, which closed 
March 4, is disclosed by the totals of 
;Measures and laws as shown by the 
House record of legislation. This record 
for the Congress (two sessions) shows 
the following: 

Bills introduced at the Seventieth Con- 
) gress, 17,525; reports submitted, 2,820; 
| House resolutions introduced, 351; House 





| of 





joint resolutions introduced, 435; llouse | 


jconcurrent resolutions, 60. 
Publie laws enacted, 1,037; private 
jlaws, 568; public resolutions (law, 108; 
private resolutions (law), 9. 

These totals are subject to final exact 
totals to be compiled. 


Complete 
News Summary 
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« ..» Of every article in 
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The News Summary is 
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topics 
every day for the con- 
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Turn to Back Page 





| motor, 


Contract Signed 
For Use of 300 
Airplane Patents 


| 
| 


Agreement Completed b y 
Government With the | 

Manufacturers Air- | 
craft Association. | 


License Charges 


Will Be Reduced 


Development of Industry Said 

To Be Aided by Cross-li- | 

censing of Protected 
Devices. 

The United States Government will 
have the right to use more than 300 air- 
plane patents, according to an agree- 
ment just concluded between the De- 
partments of War and Navy and the) 
Manufacturers Aircraft Association. An 
announcement by the Department of 
War March 7 follows in full text: 


The Anited States Daily 


Presenting the Only Daily Record of the Official Acts of the Legislative, 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


Mr. M itch ell te Ar gue 


*‘Pocket-veto’ Case 


Attorney General to Be Active 
In Supreme Court Proceedings. 





The Attorney General, William D. Mit- 


| chell, announced oraliy, March 7, that 


he expects to appear frequently before 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
to argue Government cases, reviving a 
procedure which has not been followed 
since George W. Wickersham was At- | 
torney General under President Taft, and | 
Harlan Stone, now Supreme Court Jus- | 
tice, argued one case when he was At- 
torney General. 

Mr. Mitchell, formerly Solicitor Gen- | 
eral, who has appeared in Court in two | 
or three cases since he became Attorney 
General, March 5, stated also that he} 
will, in person, argue the _ so-called 
pocket-veto case March 11. 

Discussing this case, in which he will | 


| hold that, when a bill passed by Con- 


gress but not signed by the President | 
before the Congress adjourns between 
two sessions of the same Congress, it 
does not become law, Attorney General | 
Mitchell pointed out that in the his- | 


120 bills had been “pocketed” under 
identical circumstances. If the Court de- | 
cides against the constitutional practice 
which has never pyt such bills on the 


| statute books, they would all be eligible 


for places as laws of the United States. 
Taking into account the bills left un- 


The Wat and Navy Departments have signed by the President over a final ad- 


just entered into a new contract with 
the Manufacturers Aircraft Association, 


is licensed to use more than 300 air- | 
plane patents covered by the Amended 
Cross License Agreement of that Asso- 
ciation, 

License Fees Reduced. 

In effecting the above contract, for- 
mer Secretary of War Dwight F. Davis 
and former Secretary of the Navy Curtis 
D. Wilbur, representing their respective | 
Departments, and Mr. F. H. Russell, 


Motor Company, Inc., and Mr. Chance | 
Vought, president of the Chance Vought 
Corporation, respectively, president and 


an arrangement which will have a very | 


beneficial effect on the American air- | 
craft industry, and will reduce the 


license fees to be paid to the industry 
by the Government. 


The new contract takes the place of a | 
previous contract between the Govern- | 
ment and the Association, but, as stated, | 
it is based upon a revision of the origi- 
nal Cross License Agreement and is 
known as “The Amended Cross License | 
Agreement of December 31, 1928.” By | 
the terms of the latter, all subscribers 
to the amended agreement likewise re- 
ceive licenses covering all of the 315} 
patents licensed thereunder upon the | 
payment of nominal royalties of 2 per 
cent of the net selling price of the air- 
plane after deducting the price of the 
propeller and certain’ other 
power-plant accessories, with a further 
provision that no royalty on any one 
machine shall be in excess of $200, 








Infringement Protection. 
Another great advantage accruing to 
manufacturers of commercial aircraft is | 





found in a further provision of the 
amended agreement wherein the sub- | 
scriber is relieved from any claim of | 


past infringement for the unlicensed use 
of any of these patents, 

Secretaries Davis and Wilber, re- 
furring to the Amended Cross License 
Agreement, stated: “We realize that we 
have been fortunate in the past due to 
the early adoption of the principle of 
cross-licensing of airplane patents. By | 
the Cross Licensing Agreement of the 
Association, manufacturers and opera- 
tors of aircraft have been spared the 
expense and injury of long drawn out 
patent litigation. Under the Amended | 
Cross License Agreement, industry can 
proceed in an orderly and businesslike 
manner to meet the increased demands 
of aviation, both civil and military, under 
the changing conditions incident to the 
rapid development of the art without 
dissipating its strength and resources in 


patent controversies.” ; 


Former Secretary of Commerce, Wil- 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 


Expansion Is Shown | 


* . . . 
By British Air Lines 
Large Hangar at London Air- 
port Nears Completion. 
One of the world’s largest airplane 
hangars, capable of housing 50 air liners, 


| is soon to be ready at London’s Croydon 


airport for channel service, according to 
report from the London Consulate made | 
public March 7 by the Department of! 
Commerce. 

The following is the full text of the 
report: 

‘From April 1, 1924, to December 31, 
1928, cross-channel services have flown 


3,960,415 miles, carried 97,337 pas- 
sengers, and carried 3,431 short tons of 
freight. 


Imperial Airways 
its second year of | 
Cairo-Basra service. One of the main 
uses of this route is the carriage of | 
mails, and it is said that more than 60 


has just completed 
operations on the 


| follows; 


lows: 


| were disposed of as follows: 


Great Western Road 


Notes of 


per cent of the total mail between Lon- | 


don and lraq is conveyed by air, Dur- 
ing 1928 the weight so carried amounted 
to 180,000 pounds. Increases in passen- 
ger traffic also were noteworthy, 1,920 


| journment of Congress, the total pock- 


|eted since the Government began ex- | 
ceeds 500, said Attorney General | 
| Mitchell. 


‘President Coolidge 


Submitted to Senate | 
4,209 Nominations 


Twelve Appointments With- 
drawn; 4,043 Confirmed; 
154 Not Acted on and 
None Rejected. 


In the second session of the 70th Con- | 
gress, which ended March 4, President 
Coolidge sot) 409 neminations to the 
Senate, of which 4,043 were confirmed, 
12 were withdrawn, and 154 remained 
unconfirmed when the session ended 
None of the nominations was rejected. | 

An official tabulation of the variouz 
classes of nominations in that session, 
showing the disposition made of them, 
follows in full text: 

There were 208 messages received 
from the President, which either trans- | 
mitted or withdrew nominations. Of 
these 208 messages, 12 were withdrawal | 
messages, 

Thirty messages were Postmaster 
nomination messages and contained 1,997 
nominations which were disposed of as 
follows: Contirmed, 1,964; withdrawn, 
9; rejected, none; unconfirmed, 24. | 

One hundred and twenty messages 
contained 341 nominations other than | 
Postmasters, and were disposed of as | 
Confirmed, 209; withdrawn, 2; 
rejected, none; unconfirmed, 130. 

Twenty-four messages were Army 
messages and contained 1,164 nomina- 
tions, which were disposed of as fol- 
Confirmed, 1,163; withdrawn, 1; 
rejected, none; unconfirmed, none. 

Twelve messages were Navy messages 
and contained 643 nominations, which | 
Confirmed, 
643; withdrawn, none; rejected, none; 
unconfirmed, none. | 

Five messages were Marine Corps | 
messages containing 64 nominations, 
which were disposed of as follows: Con- | 
firmed, 64; withdrawn, none; rejected, | 
none; unconfirmed, none. 

Total nominations received, 


| 
4,209; 


| total rejections, none; total withdrawals, 


12; total unconfirmed, 
firmed, 4,043. 


154; total con- 





| 
| 


To Issue Securities 


$3,186,000 Will Fi- 
nance New Equipment. 

The Chicago Great Western Railroad 
has been granted authority by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to issue 
to the Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Corporation 41 5'2 per cent promissory 
notes, maturing serially, for an aggre- 
gate amount of $3,186,616. Of the notes 
to be issued, $1,806, 811 will be used to 
take up outstanding notes amounting to 
$1,806,811, and $1,452,405 will be issued 
on new equipment. The report of Divi- 
sion 4 in Finance Docket No. 7435, dated 
February 28 and made public March 7, 
follows in full text: 

The Chicago Great Western Railroad 
Company, a common carrier by railroad 
engaged in interstate commerce, has 
duly applied for authority under sec- 
tion 20a of the interstate commerce act 
to issue 42 promissory notes aggregat- 
ing $3,259,216.69. No objection to the 
granting of the application has been 
presented to us. 

The applicant represents that in order 
to operate its railroad more efficiently 
it is necessary for it to acquire addi- 
tional equipment and has arranged to 
procure 200 steel-underframe _ single- 
sheathed 50-ton box cars at $2,095.43 
each; 200 steel-underframe single- 
sheathed 40-ton automobile cars at $2,- 


299.42 each; and 100 steel-underframe 
| single sheathed 50-ton automobile cars 


passengers being the total for 1928, or | 


34% per cent more than in the 
year. Commercial freight and 
, baggage totaled 68,259 pounds, 
| 18,750 pounds, an increase of 
cent, 


personal 
against 
264 per 


previous | 





at $2,585.15 each, a total cost of $1,137,- 
485. 

It also proposes to take up certain un- 
matured notes heretofore issued and out- 
standing aggregating $1,806,811.49' and 





(5 OVERNMENT was made for 


Government.” 





Reduced Deman 


| gate $1,194,470,055, to 404,865 


| tute 










































































the people, not the people for 


—John Tyler, 
President of the United States, 
1841-1845 
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For Farm Loans 


Is Noted for Year 


Outstanding Total for Fed- 
eral Land Banks and Local 
Associations Shows Small- 

er Gain Than Usual. 








Closer Supervision 
Is Given to System 


Examining Forces Are Ins 
creased and Departments Re- 
organized by Farm Loan 
Board. 


Loans made by the 


Federal Land 


|tory of the United States Government, | Banks and the local National Farm Loan 


Associations constituting the cooperative 
part of the farm loan system now aggre- 
borrow- 
ers, according to a statement by the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board March 7 sum- 
marizing the annual report which was 
sent to Congress March 1. The net in- 
crease in outstanding loans in 1928 was 
$38,826,000, 

The decline in rate of increase of out- 


| standing loans, the Board states, is due 


principally to a smaller demand for loans 
in nearly all sections of the country. In- 
terest rates on loans made during 1928 
averaged 5.04 per cent. 

Banks Acquire 2,652 Farms. 

In 1928 the land banks acquired a total 
of 2,652 farms. The net amount of 
loans outstanding from Joint Stock Land 
Banks decreased by $13,281,000, it is re- 
ported, leaving net outstanding loans of 
$656,516,475 to 105,481 borrowers. 

The official summary of the report to 


| Congress follows in full text: 


A program of thorough reorganiza- 
tion, designed to ascertain and cure de- 
fects and to place the Board in a posi- 
tion adequately to perform its super- 


| visory functions, has been pursued ac- 


tively throughout the year. Problems, 
varied and complex in nature, have been 
attacked simultaneously or in their or- 
der of relative importance, and the Board 


| is pleased to report to the Congress that 


substantial results have been achieved 
and material progress has been made 
in every branch of the work, 
Bureau is Reconstructed. 
The several departments of the Farm 
Loan Bureau have been virtually recon- 
structed. The Bureau’s personnel has 


| been enlarged and strengthened and its 


methods improved, with the result that 
the Board’s supervision of the banks 
of the system has been made closer and 
more effective than ever before. The 
Board’s supervision, in fact, has been re- 
vitalized into an active and efficient 
force, 

Better and more thorough examina- 
tions of all the banks, as well as of the 
National Farm Loan Associations, are 


being made by an increased and im- 
proved examining foree. Special em- 


phasis has been placed on this phase of 
the work because examinations consti- 
the principal channel through 


which weaknesses or improper condi- 


| tions may be discovered and corrected. 


Reports of condition are now made to 
the Board by tne banks in more complete 
and accurate form, and statements of 


| condition published by the board, on the 


basis of these reports, more accurately 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 


More National Banks 
Holding Trust Powers 


Fiduciary ‘Permits Issued to 
2,391, Reserve Board Says. 


The Federal Reserve Board in 1928 
aproved 185 original and 42 supplemen- 
tary applications by national banks for 
permission to exercise fiduciary powers 
under provisions of Section 11(k) of the 


Federal Reserve Act, it was stated in 
the Board’s annual report just made 
public. 


‘The full text of the section of the re- 
port discussing trust activities of na- 
tional banks follows: 

Since the first permit was issued by 
the Board on February 25, 1915, con- 
tinuous growth has been shown in the 
number of national banks receiving au- 
thority to engage in trust activities, 
and at the end of 1928 there were 2,391 
national banks holding fiduciary permits, 
constituting 31 per cent of the total 
number of national banks, with a com- 
bined capital aggregating 73 per cent 
of the total capitalization of the banks 
in the national banking system. 

Of the 2,391 national banks having au- 
thority to exercise trust powers on De- 
cember 31, 1928, 1,624 were acting in 
one or more of the fiduciary capacities 
authorized, and from the most recent 
figures complied for 1928 were admin- 
istering 63,776 trusts, with individual 
trust assets of $3,287,310,119. These 
banks were also acting as trustees for 
outstanding note and bond issues aggre- 
gating $7,978,388.854, and reported gross 
earnings from trust department opera- 
tions of $16,165,000, 

Compared with 1927, these figures for 
1928 shew an increase of 242, or 17 per 
cent, in the number of active trust de- 
partments; an increase of 18,198, or 39 
per cent, in the number of trusts being 
administered; an increase of $1,217,451,- 
852, or 58 per cent, in the volume of in- 
dividual trust assets; an increase of $1,- 
625,675,119, or 25 per cent, in the amount 
of bond and note issues outstanding for 
which these banks were acting as trus- 
tees, and an increase of $5,354,000, or 


ae 49 per cent, in gross earnings from trust. e 
[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] | department operations, a 
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Essential, Declares Senate Committee 


, Inquiry Is Proposed 


In Census of 1930 © 


Lock of Adequate Information 
Reported as Result of 
Investigation. 


Adoption of an adequate system for 
collecting statistics on unemployment, 
to be put into effect in connection with 
the census of 1930, was recommended by 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, in its report on its investigation 
of unemployment made in compliance 
with a resolution (S. Res. 219) of the 
Senate. : 
~ Under the terms of the resolution the 
Committee’s hearings, held during the 
final session of the 70th Congress, were 
designed to determine the causes of un- 
employment and the relation to its re- 
lief of ; Q 

(a) The continuous collection and in- 
‘terpretation of adequate statistics of 
employment and unemployment; ; 

(b) The organization and extension 
of systems of public employment agen- 
cies, Federal and State; 

(c) The establishment of systems of 


+> 


and to the report of Doctor Lubin, of the 
stitute of Economics. 

As is shown by Doctor Lubin, the Em- 
| ployment Service is a result of war ex- 
periences. When the country was mo- 
| bilized for war purposes and the neces- 
| sity existed to find a man for every 
| place more than a place for every man, 
|a@ war unemployment machine was devel- 
oped. And, being regarded as an instru- 
ment of war, the machinery was scrapped 
in time of peace. Funds were not ap- 
propriated, offices were abandoned, per- 
sonnel dismissed, and, of even more im- 
portance, the employers in private life 
who had maintained an active interest 


in the unemployment exchanges permit-! 


ted that interest to wane. 

The result is we have an unemploy- 
ment service which functions as a Fed- 
eral organization only in the matter of 
{placing farm labor and which endeavors 
| to function through grants of money, out 
of the Federal appropriation, to assist 
|in the maintenance of State or city em- 
|ployment exchanges. The situation is 
|one not conducive to building interest in 
the organization as it now exists. 
As is shown by Doctor Lubin in his 
|report, recommendations for the estab- 
|lishment of public endowment exchanges 


| art, to that of Dr. John R. Commons, 


TLocal Exchanges 
Are Recommended 


| ilaaicsiacatie 
| 
National System of Bureaus Is 


Suggested for Provision of 
Jobs for All Workers. 


the part of the Government of the United 
| States 
governments, the United States Employ- 
ment Service conducts a farm-labor divi- 
sion which has temporary offices at im- 
portant points in the agricultural States. 
Critics who have studied the work of the 
service, concede that this is an important 
task and that it is well done. 

In view of this very limited service 
throughout the country, in view of the 
few offices conducted and the apparent 


| 


lack of interest, is there any cause for | 


;amazement in the fact that private em- 
ployment exchanges thrive in many 
cities, and thrive despite the manner in 
which some of the private exchanges are 
conducted—to not always cast credit on 
the business? 


Public Exchanges 
Declared to Be Best 


and upon the part of State| 


Organized Efforts 


To Improve Welfare 


Of Workers Urged 


Establishment of Personnel 
Departments in Factories 


Asked by Chief of 


Women’s Bureau. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


inumber and cleverness but it will be 
many years, if ever, before we can dis- 
pense with human fingers and human 
| brains. And even then someone will have 
|to make the robots and keep them run- 
|ning. Certainly this is a condition that 


‘our generation will never see. 


| Women workers in industry have been 
| especially subject to the whims or lack 
lof care of backward employers, largely 
| because they have been the cheapest and 
|most helpless group in the labor market. 
| Their situation, as that of all labor, has 
|gradually grown better, due to the ef- 
\forts of the unions, to standards set by 
|progressive employers, and to legisla- 
{tion, but much remains to be done. : 
| At this time, when so much emphasis 
is being laid upon the elimination of 
waste in every nook and corner of our 
business and industrial organizations, it 
' would seem unnecessary to say that con- 
| sideration for these points I have men- 


unemployment insurance or other un-|have been made for two decades when-| 


. | 
employment reserve funds, Federal and | ever a program for relieving conditions 


The burden of assisting the unemployed | tioned would be paramount. And yet the | 


| Rural junior high schools, according | 


‘Avruonizep STATEMENTS ONLY Ane PRESENTED Herein, Berna 


PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY 


THe Unitrep States DAILY 
= 





President Calls Extra Session of Congress 


To Consider Farm 


| Proclamatio 


and Tariff Legislation 


n Sets April 15 as Date for Assembly; House 


Committee to Have Bills Ready. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Congress meets on the 15th of April. I 
anticipate that its consideration will oc- 
cupy 10 days in the House at the most, | 
probably less time. 

“The House Committee on Ways and 
Means will have its bill ready in time to 
take up in the House as soon as farm 

| relief is disposed of. I will not under- 
| take to predict how long that will oc- 
cupy the attention of the extra session 
and for the same reason I cannot predict 
how long the extra session will last. 
The extra session will last long enough, 
you can be sure of that, and it may run | 
into midsummer.” 
| 
| 





Junior High Schools 


Growing in Favor 


Buildings in Rural Districts | 
Are Declared to Be | 
Inadequate. 


to a statement by the Department of 


State, or private; z 
(d) Curtailed production, consolida- 

tion, and economic reconstruction; — 
(e) The planning of public works with 

regard to stabilization of employment; 


nd 

(f) The feasibility of cooperation be- 
tween Federal, State, and private agen- 
cies with reference to (a), (b), (c), and 


e). 
: The full text of the recommendations | 


of the Committee was published in the 
issue of March 7. The full text of the 
section of the report dealing with its 
discussion of the various phases of the 
problem follows: 

The full text of the section of the 
report of the Committee detailing the 
investigation in connection with require- 
ments of the resolution follows: 

(A) The relation had by the con- 
tinuous collection and interpretation of 
adequate statistics of employment and 
unemployment to the relief of unem- 
ployment: 

The testimony of Commissioner Ethel- 
bert Stewart, of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor; 
the testimony of Dr. John R. Commons; 
of Mr. Bryce M. Stewart; of Mr. Morris 
E. Leeds, and of a number of other wit- 
nesses, shows the necessity of having 
adequate statistics of employment and 
unemployment. To know there is a pro- 
blem, that there is unemployment, and 
how severe it is, is necessary before a 
successful attack on it can be made. 
That seems so obvious it is hardly worth 
stating. 


Figures Said to Be Lacking 
On Number of Unemployed 


We have absolutely no figures as to 
the number of persons unemployed at 
any definite time. Commissioner Stewart 
explains that situation in his testimony. 


He has made estimates on the “shrink- | 


age” of employment. 
ment conference of 1921, after deplor- 
ing the fact that there were absolutely 
no data obtainable on the subject made 
its “best guess.” 


over the number of men out of work. 


True, the discussion was open to the| 


charge of being largely political, but 


political or otherwise, it should have | 
served to have driven home the point | 
without | 


that here was a government 
any machinery for knowing whether it 
was afflicted with a disease to which 
might be added the cancer that destroys 
government. : 
If we do not have accurate information 


on this subject, we may rest assured | 
we are going to have plenty of inac- | 


curate information. 

The subject is one which is very artic- 
ulate in itself. Our experience should 
be convincing that all this is so. 


flect on the truth that facts will permit 
sound thinking and that an absence of 
facts produces a condition of fear and 


panic which may be far more costly to} 
the country than would be the cost of | 


maintaining a system of obtaining these 
statistics. 


; : | 
As to the method of gathering infor- | 


mation, and as to what should be 


gathered, there is cause for question and | 


study. Statistics, to be of any imme- 
diate value, must be gathered quickly, 
must give a true picture and must per- 
mit of proper and correct appraisement. 
Inaccurate statistics are of no value, 
and statistics which are months and years 


old are of about the same value as is the | 
result of a post mortem to a physician | 


and no more so. They may have value 
in dealing with the problem as a whole, 
but have no use in relieving immediate 
necessity. 

Commissioner Stewart proposes to de- 
velop statistics as to unemployment by 
measuring the shrinkage and the increase 
of employment and unemployment in a 
considerable number of industries and 
by applying to the norm the factors 
thus obtained. This should permit a 
fairly accurate measurement of condi- 
tions to be obtained with sufficient rapid- 
ity to meet any demand, But the norm 
must be first established and Commis- 
sioner Stewart proposes to have it estab- 
lished bv an acervrte census. 

The Bureau of the Census should ob- 
tain the informaticn that Commissioner 
i. wait Sivald obtain it at 
the next census in 1930. The Bureau of 
the Census may say its other duties 
would be delayed in this effort, but this 
work of building an efficient system of 
measuring unemployment is far more 
important, in the opinion of your Com- 
mittee, than a great deal of other in- 
formation obtained through the census. 


to 


teeae & 


As to supplementary statistics, these, 


might and perhaps should be obtained in 
any number of ways. However, it 


Committee that until we get a system of 
unemployment exchanges established in 


the various cities and States, it is doubt- | 
report more 


ful that we shall get a 
valuable than that proposed to be ob- 
tained by Commissioner Stewart. 
Agencies for Reducing 


Unemployment Described 
(b) The organization and extension 
of systems of public employment agen- 
cies, Federal and State: 
The Government now 
$200,000 for the work of 
States Employment Service. 


appropriates 
the United 
The direc- 


tor of that service, Mr. Francis I. Jones, | 


appeared before your Committee, and his 
testimony will be found in the hearings. 


Your Committee also directs attention | 
to the testimony of Mr. Bruce M. Stew-| 


The unemploy- | 


Just last year, one| 
dispute after another arose in Congress 


And} 
in this connection it might be well to re- | 


is | 
the testimony of witnesses before your | 


| of unemployment was given considera- 
| tion. As far back as 1916 recommenda- 
jtions were made that the country must 
|first organize a national system of labor 
| exchanges in order to deal with the un- 
; employment problem, as Doctor Lubin 
shows. 

In 1921 the President’s conference on 
| employment exchanges, and later his rec- 
ommendation, was indorsed by the com- 
|mittee which prepared for Mr. Hoover 
a special report on business cycles and 
unemployment. The conclusion of the 
|committee was that “the greatest prom- 
ise seems to be in the development and 
raising to a high standard of efficiency 
| of a national s 1 
| reaus. 


Local Organizations 
| Believed to Be Needed 


The “pinch” of unemployment is rarely 
|appreciated until it becomes personal. 
| Epidemics of disease may afflict one sec- 
| tion of the country and arouse tremen- 
| dous interest and even concern in the 
|other sections, but until unemployment 
| becomes Jocal and personal it seems to 
jarouse little fear, The man at work 
appears to have little realization of how 
he is affected by the fact that his fellow 
man is out of a job. The organization 
to handle the disease in this form should 
be local also, it seems to your Commit- 
tee. It should be one which would be 
responsible to local conditions and one 
which is responsible also to local officials, 
to local employers, and to local employes. 
| Doctor Commons advised your Com- 
mittee that the States and cities should 
establish and operate the unemployment 
| exchanges and that the Federal Govern- 
; ment should merely establish an organi- 
zation of experts to coordinate the work 
| of the local exchanges and “to bring up 
the standard” of thos®@*offices. Your 
| Committee is in accord with the idea 
that the Federal Government should re- 
{main as far away from the operation 
| of those local offices as is possible. The 
employment exchanges should be local, 
we repeat. 

To be successful, in fact to be of any 
| great value, public employment agencies 
or exchanges must have the confidence of 
| those for whom the exchanges are es- 
tablished, in other words for the em- 
ployer and the employe immediately in- 
terested. This contidence can only be 
established through efficient operation 
of such offices. The personnel must have 
the ability to invite and induce and then 
| to assemble information as to the needs 
of the employer and, having done this 
must perform the next function of mak- 
ing the contact between the employer 
and the man who wants a job. 

If the office is efficiently operated and 
| deserving of the confidence necded for 
success, the endeavor will not only be 
to find a job for the man and a man for 
the job, but will be to find the right man 
for the right job, to effect a placement 
| where both the employer and the em- 
ploye will be pleased and likely to re- 
main so, _ 
| Help of Employers 
Said to Be Necessary 

As Doctor Commons said in his testi- 
mony, “the best employment agencies in 





ployment agencies but they are the em- 
ployers themselves.” He added that he 
“did not believe that we can have public 
omplermens offices in this country until 
e employers are willi ; , 
4 neers are willing to support 
In other words, the employers who 
have the most intimate touch with the 
opportunities for labor, must have suffi- 
| cient confidence and interest in the em- 
ployment exchanges to make use 
them. The labor or unemployment ex- 
change must become to the employer for 
|labor purposes just what his bank 
for purposes of obtaining capital. 
Discussing the organization of em- 
ployment exchanges, Doctor Commons 
offers the example of the Milwaukee of- 
fice, which is conducted and maintained 
| by the local governments, State and city. 





” 


is 


There, he testified, we had for years the | 
employ- | 


experience connected with an 
ment exchange which existed for itself 
and for jobs for :the personnel. 
the personnel was placed under civil 
service rules, candidates for positions 
were graded in accordance with educa- 
tional qualifications and experience and 


then an advisory committee, represent- | 


ing organized employers and organized 
labor, selected the best candidate for di- 
rector of the office. This man was ap- 
pointed. To the criticism that the unor- 
ganized worker is not represented in this 
plan, Doctor Commons replies that the 
organized employer always takes care of 
the unorganized worker and adds that 
“the plan has worked.” 

Aside from the Wisconsin offices, there 
are efficient exchanges in some other 
States, although the number is so small 
that it does not even offer the skeleton 
of a national system. Thirteen States, 


} as Doctor Lubin shows, have no employ- | 
In 11 States, | 


ment offices whatsoever. 
| there is only one office and in other 
| States, the number of offices varies up 
to the point Where 17 offices are found 
in the State of Illinois. The amounts 
appropriated by the States also vary tre- 
mendously, : 
$900 is granted for the work, and from 
that point the State expenditures for 
this purpose increase to the point where 
$231,360 is spent in Illinois. The total 
appropriations of all the State govern- 
ments aggregate only $1,203,906. 

Aside from these general services on 


ystem of employment bu- 


the United States are not the public em- | 


of | 


Then | 


In Wyoming, for example, | 


to find work should be borne by organ- 
ized society through the maintenance of 
efficient public employment exchanges. 
Efficient public employment exchanges 
should replace private exchanges. Pri- 
vate employment exchanges which 
|'merely attempt to make contact between 
a worker and a job, which are operated 
for profit and solely for profit, present 
a situation where there are condition 
conducive to petty graft. Such practic 
at the expense of the unemployed is a 
crime which should not be tolerated. 


Your Committe might summarize its | 


views on this subject in this manner: 
1. The existing United States Employ- 
ment Service should be reorganized. 


|the service should be selected and ap- 
pointed after a rigid civil-service ex- 
| amination. 

3. The administrative features of the 
civil-service examination should permit 
the cooperation of organized industry 
and organized labor in weeding out the 
candidates for these places, at least the 
place of the executives. 

4. The service should become an or- 
ganization of experts whose duties would 
be to coordinate the work of the States. 

5. Aside from compiling statistics and 
endeavoring to arrange a plan which 
would permit the Government to be ad- 
vised promptly and accurately of condi- 
; tions throughout the various State ex- 
changes, the Federal service should not 
be active. In other words, the Govern- 
ment should remain as completely de- 
tached from the operation af exchanges 
throughout the States as it is possible 
for it to be. 

There has been some question of the 
plan now in vogue whereby the Govern- 
ment contributes financial assistance to 
the State offices. Witnesses before your 
Committee insisted unemployment any- 
where in the country was of national con- 
cern and therefore should be treated to 
some extent with the aid of the Govern- 
ment. But it is certain that some definite 
system or plan should be devised under 
which the Government should grant this 
money to the States if the Government 
assistance is to continue. The Govern- 
ment expert should make certain that 
the Government was not contributing to 
inefficiency in the service. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Is Given Consideration 


(c) The establishment of systems of 
unemployment insurance or other unem- 
ployment reserve funds, Federal, State, 
or private: 

In connection with this subject your 
Committee recommends the reading of 
the testimony of Dr. John R. Commons, 
of the Institute of Economics, and the 
Industrial Relations Counsellors, as well 
as the testimony of the business men 
who discussed conditions in their own in- 
dustries. ; 

We think it is generally agreed by the 
witness at the present time the follow- 
| ing conclusions would be drawn from the 
| evidence: 

1. Government interference in the es- 
tablishment and direction of unemploy- 
| ment insurance is not necessary and not 
advisable at this time. 
| 2. Neither the time nor the condition 
j}has arrived in this country where the 
| systems of unemployment insurance now 
jin vogue under foreign governments 
should be adopted by this Government. 

3. Private employers should adopt a 
system of unemployment insurance and 
should be permitted and encouraged to 
adopt the system which is best suited 
to the particular industry. 

Until an opportunity or some cause 
such as this survey is had to focus at- 
|tention on the industrial developments 
in this country, little consideration is 
given to the accomplishments such as we 
}find in the field of stabilizing employ- 
ment. 

Undoubtedly there are not sufficient 
industrial leaders who are interested as 
yet, but there is cause to believe they will 
be, and simply because of economic pres- 
sure, It seems reasonable to assert, from 
the testimony taken during this survey, 
that the employer who does not stabilize 
his employment and thus retain his ex- 
perienced workmen is the employer who 
lis going to fail. 

Just as the efficient business man is 

stabilizing the return for capital in- 
vested, by buliding up reserves for divi- 
dends, so shall he establish a reserve for 
| return to labor in the hours of adversity, 
jacording to the well-founded arguments 
advanced by business men. And why? 
|The testimony from witness after wit- 
ness stresses the point that there is no 
| suggestion of charity in this effort, no 
idea of being philanthropic, no desire 
| to have industry to become paternalis- 
| tic. True, in most cases the plans were 
| started because an industrial leader be- 
|came conscious of some of his obliga- 
| tions to society. But there is general 
| accord on the proposition that the plan 
is “good business,” that it has increased 
profits, 





Responsibility Declared 
To Rest on Business Men 


One witness asked, “Shall the business 
man who expands his business without 
consideration for future requirements es- 
cape his responsibility?” 
|} Mr. Morris E. Leeds, of Leeds & 

Northrup, described his theory as fol- 

lows: 

“I was convinced a good many years 
ago of the element of unfairness and 
‘social wrong that modern industry had 


2. The director and every employe of | 


Women’s Bureau, in its studies in many 
thousands of plants throughout the} 
country, can report only a comparative | 
'few that have well developed personnel | 
departments, where the human side of | 
the organization is given careful and | 
trained attention. 1 
In too many places, the employer turns | 
\the handling of the worker over to his| 
'foreman, and then bears down so heavily 
|for production returns that the foreman | 
has no choice but to drive the men and} 
|women under him to the limit of en-! 
durance. Even if these lesser bosses | 
|were trained for the handling of per- | 
|sonnel, which they are not, they should 
|not be made responsible for it—there 
should be a definite centralized policy 
loperating throughout the company. 
|Those employers who have had the far- | 
|sightedness to establish such a system 
‘are the first to testify to its effective- | 
lness and to its results in increased effi- | 
ciency and more and better output. 
| Time and again, for example, studies | 
made by technical experts have shown 
{that production during an eight-hour | 
|day, with the workers contented and un- 
fatigued, is in excess of that turned out 
lin a 10-hour day or longer. Where is | 
ithe intelligence—or to put it more} 
|bluntly—the common sense in keeping 
|men and women shut inside a factory for | 
| hours that they might be giving to home | 
jand community life, with benefit to all| 
| concerned? 
| The same thing is true of wages. Mr. | 
|Ford has proven this in his use of the} 
higher wage scale. When the worker | 
jhas more money, he moves into the 
jbuyer class. Instead of being on the 
|edge of poverty, he and his wife and | 
|family are able to live with some degree | 
of comfort and in consequence provide | 
a market for the goods that the manu-| 
facturer is continually worrying now-| 
adays about selling. In addition to de- 
veloping new markets abroad, we should | 
give thought to the great potential one | 
here at home, waiting only for fair 
wages to make it possible. Again, this 
is only common sense. The pay envelope 
is the boundary of life for most of us. 
Finally, it goes without saying that 
good conditions in the plant make for 
good community conditions all around. 
Contrast the man or woman who must! 
work in a dirty, badly lighted, badly | 


ventilated, unsafe shop, with those who | 


spend their days in a modern daylight | 


| the Interior, March 7, are growing in| 
favor in all parts of the United States, 
but serious limitations are imposed on 
them because of failure to provide es- 
sential building space and _ material | 
equipment through which the desirable | 
special activities as media of instruction | 
are made possible. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

According to Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, 1928, No. 28, Department of 
the Interior, there are 131 junior high 
schools represented in a study made of | 
buildings and equipment of rural junior | 
high schools. 

The committee which made the study 
points out eight qualities as essential 
to any modern high-school buildings— 
comprehensiveness, ‘convenience,  flexi- 
bility, safety, healthfulness, expansive- 
ness, economy and efficiency and aes- 
thetic fitness. 

Of the 131 rural junior high schools, 
11 are housed in separate buildings; 14 
in buildings with elementary schools; 
46 in buildings with senior high schools; 
58 in zeneral buildings for all schools 
of district; and 2 not’ specified. Only 
10 of the 11 separate buildings were 
erected with special reference to junior 
high-school work, and the first one of 





these was erected in 1916. 

As to the materials used in the con- 
struction of these buildings, 59 per cent 
of all schools reporting this item were 


| brick; 6.7 per cent, brick and concrete; 


3.8 per cent, concrete and stone; 16.1 | 
per cent, frame; 2.9 per cent, stone; 9.5 | 
per cent, concrete and brick, and 2 per | 
cent, concrete. 

The one-story type of building is gen- 
erally regarded as most satisfactory for 
junior-high-school work; however, of | 


62, two-story; 21, three-story, and one 
contained four stories. 

On account of the health program, 
the gymnasium is considered an essential 
feature of the junior high school. About 
60 per cent of those considered in this 
study are provided with gymnasiums. 

Seventy-nine per cent of them are pro- 
vided with auditoriums, with varying 
seating capacity, 50 per cent having a 
seating capacity of less than 300. 

Taken as a whole this study shows 
that the buildings of the rural junior 
high schools must be regarded as inade- 
quate. Ordinary classrooms with pro- 





factory, clean, comfortable, full of air | 
and sun, with proper seats, good drink- 
ing water and excellent sanitary devices 
—which do you think comes out at the 
day’s end the better citizen? Which 
do you think keeps the best home? 
Which do you think helps keep up the 
level of the community’s health? It is 
worth thinking about. 


gotten into by freely hiring people and, 
with equal freedom, firing them.” 

Mr. Daniel Willard said: 

“Tt seems to me that those who man- 
age our large industries, whatever the 
character of their output may be, 
whether it be shoes, steel, or transpor- 
tation, should recognize the importance 
and even the necessity of planning their 
work so as to furnish as steady em- 
ployment as possible to those in their 
service. Not only should that course, 
in my opinion, be followed because it 
is an obligation connected with our eco- 
nomic system, but I fully believe that 
such a course is justifiable from the 
standpoint of the employer because it 
would tend to develop a satisfied and con- 
tented body of.workmen which of itself 
would improve efficiency and reduce 
costs.” 

The testimony speaks for itself and 
everyone interested should read it. At 
this time there is nothing that can be 


recommended on this score in the way of | 


legislation. However, your Committee 
can express the hope that organizations 
of capita] and of labor and that officials 
of the Federal and State Governments 
shall never lose an opportunity to in- 
spire thought and discussion on this 


question of the necessity and the ad-| 


visability of stabilizing employment | 


within the industries themselves. j 


Stability Said to Be Possible 


In Seasonal Industries 

Stabilization has been sought and ob- 
tained in various ways. One employer! 
has placed practically all his workers on 
a salary basis, has assured them of a 
continuous wage throughout the year, 
and has placed upon them the responsi- 
bility of making the industry succeed. 
Others have established reserve funds 


tives and workers strive to prevent them 
from being draincd. Others have so 
ordered their production that it is spread 
throughout the year. 
the production of articles which are re- 
lated to the general business plan but 
which can be produced in periods which 
formerly were marked by idleness. 

The testimony is 
that stabilization can be accomplished in 


industries which were once regarded as | 


being seasonal! in their every aspect, 
Fifteen bills dealing with unemploy- 


ment insurance have been introduced in | 


six State legislative bodies since 1915, 
and none of them has been successful. 
Probably the so-called Huber bill, intro- 
duced in the Wisconsin Legislature, came 
nearest to adoption, and its author, Doc- 
tor Commons, advised your Committee 
that it “was as dead as anything 
could be.” 


In many industries, as the evidence 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


| Duluth, Minn.; 


Others have begun | 


fairly convincing | 


vision for mass assembly and for physi- 
|cal education characterize the great ma- 
| jority of the schools. A bare majority 
|make some provision for cooking and 
|for a general science laboratory. Not 
| more than one school in three can be re- 
garded as having adequate housing pro- 
| visions. 


|Pneumonia Death 
Increase for Week 


| Continued Decline in Influenza 


Fatalities Is Recorded. 
Deaths from infiuenza in the week 
ended March 2 continued the decline 
from the peak reached during the epi- 
| demic, the Public Health Service stated 
|March 7. Deaths attributed to pneu- 
monia_ increased, however, from 1.255 
during the week ended February 23 to 
1,353 during the week ended March 2. 
in 65 cities having a total population 
of 50,000,000. 

The death rate from all causes during 
the latter week was 15.8, compared with 
14.5 for the corresponding week of 1928. 
Deaths from influenza in the week ended 
March 2 amounted to 237, compared with 
265 the week previous, and 1,540 in the 
week ended last January 12. 

Following is the statement in full text: 

Telegraphic returns from 65 cities 
with a total population of 30,000,000 
|for the corresponding week of last 
mortality rate of 15.8 as against 14.5 
for the corresponding week of last 
year. The highest rate (32.2) appears 
{for Nashville, Tenn., and the lowest 
(8.6) for Yonkers, N. Y. The highest 
infant mortality rate (182) appears for 
Spokane, Wash., and the lowest for 
Knoxville, Tenn., and 
San Diego, Calif., which reported no 
infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 65 cities is 17.2 
| for the nine weeks of 1929, as against 
a rate of 13.8 for the corresponding 
| weeks of 1928. 

Deaths from influenza and pneumonia 





| bruary 9, February 16, February 23, and 
| March 2, for 60 identical cities from 
which complete reports were received, 
| were respectively for influenza, 471, 323, 
316, 233, and 217, and for pneumonia 
1,626, 1,357, 1,246, 1,096 and 1,288. 


Commission Announces 
Awards in Minor Claims 


Commission on 
| March 7 made 45 awards in minor claims, 
ot which 43 were late claims for which 
| Congress made special provision, it was 
stated orally at the Commission, The 
late claims settled by the Commission 
| were of the group filed with the Secre- 
'tary of State prior to July 28, 1928, 
which Congress directed could be settled 
| on the same basis as those covered in the 
| original agreement with Germany. The 
|Commission on the same day dismissed 

595 claims. Most of these were dropped 


The Mixed Claiins 





1 
1 
} for lack of jurisdiction, it was explained, 


t 
~ 


those reporting only 18 were one-story; | 


Representative Haugen (Rep.), of 
Northwood, Iowa, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture, has 
gone to his home in Iowa, but he has 
left word with his Committee that hear- 
ings on the farm relief legislation will 
begin before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture 19 days before the opening of the 
extra session. He has stated that there 
will be a week or 10 days of hearings and 
then the bill to be considered will be taken 
up in executive sessions of his Commit- 


tee, with a view to having it ready for} 


report at the opening of the extra ses- 
sion, its consideration to begin prob- 
ably the second day of the session. 
Representative Hawley (Rep.). of 
Salem, Oreg., the Chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, which 


already has begun the task of prepar- | 


ing the tariff revision bill, reiterated on 
March 7 his assurance that the measure 
will be in shape in,ample time; that he 
hoped it would be in shape by April 15 
but is certain it will be ready to report 
by April 20. 

Mr. Hawley said that during the re- 
cent hearings on the tariff there had 
been 1,131 witnesses and that their 
testimony had covered 11,000 pages of 
transcript, all of which would be di- 
gested in connection with the considera- 
tion of the coming tariff bill. He said 
the subcommittees already are at work 
considering the particular schedules or 
sections of the proposed bill to which 
they have been assigned and that the 
subcommittee chairmen are giving very 
close study now to the mass of informa- 
tion on those ~— for which they will 
be responsible. 
ginning next week the full Committee 
will meet once a week to take note of 
the progress made in formulation of 
the legislation, with discussion of what 
the subcommittees are doing, and con- 
sideration of their problems. 

The House Committees on Ways and 
Means, on Agriculture, on Rules, and on 
Accounts are the only House Commit- 
tees contemplated for functioning during 
the extra session, All these are provided 
for either by specific action at the last 
session or automatically under the law. 
The House leadership has stated that it 
is not expected the House Committee on 
Appropriations will be set up at the 
extra session but that if necessary that 
Committee could be created during the 
extra session, 


Thirty Cases of Fugitives 
From Justice Investigated 


Resuls of investigations by field agents | 


of 30 cases of fugitives from justice, 21 
of whom have been recaptured have been 
reported in the past week, it was stated, 
March 7, at the Department of Justice. 
The statement follows in full text: 


During the past week there has been 


reported to the Department of Justice | 
from its agents in the field the results | 


being apprehended, also two military de- 
serters and seven cases were concluded 
by the dismissal of process outstanding. 


Charles C. Coffman, who was taken into 
custody at San Angelo, Texas. He was 


Passage of Aliens 
Across Boundaries 


To Work in Issue- 


Right to Enter United States 
From Canada Daily to 
Labor Is Tested in 
Supreme Court. 


The question whether British subjects 
coming into the United States daily to 
| perform labor for hire, or to seek such 
employment, are here for business 
within the meaning of Section 3 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, and the ef- 
fect of the Jay Treaty upon such entry, 
| were argued in the Supreme Court of 
| the United States on March 5 in the 
|case of Karmuth, United States Direc- 
|tor of Immigration, v. United States, 
on the petition of Preston M. Albro, 
an attorney, for Mary Cook and Antonio 
| Danelon, No. 198. ° 
The Attorney General, William D. 
| Mitchell, opening his argument for the 
| Government, explained that the respond- 





e reiterated that be-| 


of the investigation of 30 cases of fugi- | 
tives from justice, 21 of such fugitives | 


One of the fugitives apprehended was | 


'ents, Mary Cook and Antonio Danelen, 
| were ot born in Canada, but sought ad- 
|mission to the United States from Can- 
|ada on December 1, 1927. Mary Cook is 
|a British subject, born in Scotland, the 
Attorney General declared, and Antonio 
Danelon claims to be a Canadian citizen 
| by reason of his father’s naturalization. 
Admission Refused. 

| Both respondents lived in Canada, Mr. 
| Mitchell added, and wished to come 
| across the international boundary each 
| Say to work in the United States. Both 
| were refused admission because not in 
| possession of an unexpired consular im- 
| migration visa, and on the ground that 
| they were immigrants because not vis- 
iting the United States for business, 

The District Court, assuming Article 
III of the Jay Treaty to be still in force, 
held that it only permitted passing from 
one country to another to carry on trade 
;/or commerce, and that entry to labor 
| for daily wages was not within the con- 
itemplation of the treaty. 

On appeal, the Crrcuit Court of Ap- 
peals held that these aliens were not 
|immigrants because they did not intend 
|to remain here permanently and that the 
‘coming of an alien to the United States 
daily to labor for hire was a visit for 
{business within the meaning of Section 
'3(2) of the Immigration Act. 

It also held, the Attorney General 
said, that Article III of the Jay Treaty 
was still in effect and that its provisions 
allowing British subjects to pass United 
| States boundaries by land or inland navi- 
gation and to carry on trade and com- 
merce allowed British subjects to come 
|into the United States and labor for hire, 
land it reversed the order of the District 
Court. 

Purpose of Quota Act. 

Article III of the Jay Treaty was abro- 
gated by the War of 1812, Mr. Mitchell 
asserted. Even if the treaty is treated 
'as still effective, the Attorney General 
| continued, it grants only the privilege of 
| travel, navigation, trade, and commerce, 
and its was never intended to do more. 

An alien who visits the United States 
to labor for hire is not a visitor for 
| business within the meaning of Section 
3 of the 1924 Act, Mr. Mitchell said, be- 
cause a purpose of the quota act was to 
| protect American Inbor against an in- 

flux of cheap foreign labor and to pre- 
| vent an aggravation of nonemployment. 
Preston M. Albro, of counsel for the 
|respondent, contended that the Jay 
Treaty of 1794 specifically provides that 


indicted in Oklahoma City in October,| “his Majesty’s subjects, and citizens of 
1925, for violation of the National Motor | the United States shall freely pass * * * 
Vehicle Theft Act. He was released on| into the respective territories and coun- 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


and have so arranged them that ramen Or the weeks ending February 2, Feb-+ 


bond, failed to appear for trial and has 
been a fugitive since that time. 


Spain Formally Ratifies 
Compact to Renounce War 


Spain has formaily ratified the Gen- 
eral Pact for the Renunciation of War, 
according to xn annourcement by the 
Department of State March 7, which 
follows in full text: 

Senor Don Alejandro Padilla y Bell, 
the Spanish Ambassador, deposited this 
| morning in the Department of State on 
| behalf of his Government the adherence 
| of Spain to the General Pact for the 
Renunciation uf War. 
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| tries of the two parties.” Any conten- 
|tion that this treaty was abrogated by 
the War of 1812 may be put at rest, Mr. 
Albro argued, by an examination of 
| Article III of the treaty, together with 
‘an examination of Article 28, which pro- 
| vides that “the first 10 articles of the 
treaty were to be permanent.” There is 
|no conflict between the Jay Treaty and 
|the Immigration Act of 1924, Mr. Albro 
| added. ; 

| Attorney General Mitchell (Frank M. 
| Parrish, Green H. Hackworth, Richard 
|W. Flournoy, jv., Theodore G. Risley, 
| R. W. Butler and Albert E. Reitzel with 
|him on the brief) argued for the peti- 
|tioner. Preston M. Albro (George W. 
Offutt with him on the brief) argued 
for the respondent. 
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Feasibility of Establishing Alien 


(Quotas By National O 


No Advantage Seen 
In Postponement 


Heads of Three Departments 
Said to Have Doubted 
Workability. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ing at which Mr. Carr presented the tes- 
timony referred to, the Senate Committee 
also heard members of ihe committee of 
experts appointed by th: three Secreta- 
ries to carry out the actual determination 
of the quotas under the national origins 
provision, and other government officials. 
These witnesses were: Samuel W. Boggs, | 
Geographer, Department of State; Dr. | 
Joseph A, Hill, Assistant to the Director | 
of the Census, Department of Commerce; : 
Robe Carl White, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor; and Harry E. Hull, Commissioner 
General of Immigration. 


The transcript of the testimony given 
during the executive meeting on Febru- 
ary 4 and made public March 7 follows 
in full text: 


Call Representative 
Of State Department 


The Committee met, pursuant to call, 
in the room of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, Senator Hiram W. Johnson pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Johnson (chairman), 
Keyes, Reed, Nye, Gould, King, Harris, 
Copeland, Blease, and Stephens. 

Present also: Representatives John- 
son (chairman of the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization of the 
House of Representatives) and Jenkins. 

(The Committee thereupon proceeded 
to the consideration of S. J. Res. 192, | 
which is here printed in full as follows:) 

S. J. Res. 192, Seventieth Congress, sec- 
ond session: Joint Resolution to amend 
subdivisions (b) and (e) of section 11 of 
the immigration act of 1924, as amended. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that sub- 
divisions (b) and (e) of section 11 of the 
Immigration Act of 1924, as amended, are 
amended by striking out the figures “1928” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the figures 
“1930.” 5 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, there is a 
quorum of the Committee present and 
the Committee will please come to order. 

We have met this morning to hear 
certain testimony of representatives of 
various departments in reference to the 
national-origins provision of the immi- 
gration law, the particular matter pend- 
ing before us being the resolution of 
Senator Nye postponing the proclama- 
tion of the President for one year. I will 
call Wilbur J. Carr, Assistant Secretary, | 
Department of State. 


=>) 
our own department, and I feel that 
they have gone just about as far as they 
are capable of going; they have utilized 
all of the resources I think at their com- 
mand. I do not believe from what I 
have learned of them, if I understand 
them correctly, that they will have much 
change to suggest over the quotas as 
they were submitted last year. 

Senator Reed. So that from the stand- 
point of increased accuracy there would 
be no advantage ia postponement for 
another year? 

Mr. Carr. That would be my impres- 
sion; but I think you can get that more 
accurately from them. 

Senator Reed. Is Mr. Boggs here? 

Mr. Carr. Yes; Mr. Boggs is here. 

Senator Reed. I would suggest, Mr. 
Chairman, that we hear from him, then. |! 


Georgrapher Explains 
Work With Quota Board 


The Chairman. Mr. Boggs, would you 
state your name, please, and your official | 
station, so that the reporter may have it? | 

Mr. Boggs. Samuel W. Boggs, geog- | 





rigins Questioned | 


Assistant Secretary 


Of State Is Heard 


Senate Committee on Immigra- 
tion Makes Testimony on 
Resolution Public. 


Mr. Boggs. I think that without any 
question it is. 


Senator Reed. So that you have got the | 


first of your four elements settled in 
terms of post-war geography. You have 
got the second one subject to pre-war 
geography corrections? 

Mr. Boggs. Yes. 

Senator Reed. But checked by mother- 
tongue statistics? 

Mr. Boggs. Yes. 

Senator Reed. In getting your 1890 
basis you do not have that check by 
mother tongue? 


Greater Certainty 


rapher of the Department of State. | As to Third of Quota 
The Chairman, You have been engaged | Mr. B Ss: th _— 
in that capacity how long, Mr. Boggs? |, Es Mon mi ecause ppg an 
Mr. Boggs. Since October 1, 1924. | one oe iy eg et. ned ic thi a 
The Chairman. Have you any data eo mate , account for one-third o 
with you in respect of the provision of |‘ < ota 7 ad h : 
the immigration law relating to national | ,, D¢mator Reed. To the extent of that 





Testimony Is Closed 
Against Aluminum 
Company of America 


| Tentative Date Set for Re- 
buttal of Charges of Mo- 
nopoly and Unfair 
Trade Practices. 


Testimony against the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America was closed by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission on March 7 at a 


D. C., and April 8 was set as the tenta- 


from the respondent, which is alleged to 
have attempted to create a monopoly in 
violation of the Clayton Act and to have 
|engaged in unfair competition in con- 
jtravention of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 

Otto Mueller, former purchasing agent 
of the Budd Manufacturing Company at 
Philadelphia and Detroit, sent testimony 
by deposition from England. He is now 
general manager of the Pressed Steél 
Company of Great Britain. 

The Budd company manufactured auto- 
mobile bodies and kad been supplied 
sheet aluminum by the respondent, Mr. 
Mueller declared, and the respondent’s 
representative informed him that, if the 





trial examiner’s hearing in Washington, | 


tive date for taking rebuttal testimony | 


Reduction in Demand for Farm Loans 


Noted for Year by Federal Land Banks 


| 
| 


reflect the actual condition of the banks. | 

Constant attention has been given to} 
the building up. of a well trained and 
competent staff of appraisers and to 
improvements in appraisal methods and 
practices. Apparent violations of law 
have been reported to the Department 
of Justice for prosecution whenever the 
facts warranted such action. Unsound 
practices, abuses. or irregularities 
| wherever revealed in the system have 
been eliminated and appropriate reme- 
dies applied. 


The banks of the system generally 
| have displayed a disposition to cooperate 
| with the Board in the work of reor- 
| ganization and in bringing about the 
|adoption of sound policies and practices. 
; As a result of all these measures, the! 
| situation generally has steadily improved 
'during the past year and a half, public} 
|confidence has increased, and there is 
{every reason to look forward to the fu- | 
jture with optimism. 

| The farm loan system has demon- | 
| strated its soundness and usefulness in| 





| each 


Outstanding Total for System Shows Smaller Increase 
Than Usual, Board Reports. 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 


' 
for continued though gradual, improve- | 
ment during the coming year. It is be-| 
lieved that the bottom has been reached 
and that a season or two of good crops | 
at fair prices will go far toward restor- 
ing confidence in farm values. | 

In accordance with the provisions of’ 
section 3 of the act, the Board pub-: 
lishes consolidated statements of condi-! 
tion of the banks, and also a statement | 
of each individual bank comprising the' 
system, based on reports of the banks 
to the Board. In the past, these reports} 
have not reflected accurately or fully | 
the actual condition of the banks in all! 
cases. Much attention has been devoted, 
to the correction o: this condition, with! 
the result that now the reports of the | 
banks to the Board and the statements | 
issued to the public reflect more accu-| 
rately and clearly the real condition of : 
instituion. This is a matter of 
fundamental importance that will con- 
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Mr. Borah Answers 
Criticism of Treaty 


By Mr. Chamberlain 


Attitude of British Foreign 
Minister on Anti-war 
Agreement Said to 
Foster Large Navies. 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, on March 7 issued a state- 
ment commenting on the views expressed 
by Sir Austen Chamberlain, British For- 
eign Minister, at Geneva in criticism of 
the Kellogg multilateral treaty for the 
renunciation of war. 

Sir Austen was reported to have ex- 
pressed doubt as to the efficacy of the 
Kellogg treaty and to have replied to a 
question as to whether the American pro- 
posal might accelerate disarmament by 
inquiring, “They are buiding 15 cruisers, 
aren’t they?” 

Attitude Is Criticized. 
statement Senator Borah de- 


In his 


tribute largely to the improvement and! clared that such “jeers” at attempt to 
maintenance of the confidence of in-! bring about peaceful setlement of inter- 
vestors in the securities issued by the, national difficulties are what make it 





| principle and in practice. The measure | 
|of its success and service to agriculture, 
| however, depends, in very large degree} 
{upon the ability and efficiency of the} 
|management of the banks that compose | 


banks of the system. ‘possible “to put across cruiser-building 
The total increase in the outstanding! Programs.” The Senator’s statement fol- 

loans made by the 12 Federal Land | lows in full text: : 

Banks and the local National Farm Sir Austen Chamberlain’s statement 


quotas? | 
Mr. Boggs. Yes, sir. | 
Senator Harris. May I ask what ex- | 
perience you have had in this line be- | 
fore going with the State Department? | 
Mr. Boggs. My work has been prin- | 
cipally that of map compilation and | 
geographical research with various pub- | 
lishing firms in New York. For the| 


third, you have a greater certainty un- 
der the national-origins basis, I take it, 
than you have under 1890? 


Mr. Boggs. That is true. 

Senator Reed. How about the remain- 
der? 

Mr. Boggs. Dividing between the two, 
the colonial stock and the “grandchil- 
dren” (as we speak of it) part of the 


Budd Company did not sell all its scrap] jit, and the effectiveness of the super- | 
aluminum to the Aluminum Company of | vision of the board. These banks were 
America, instead of selling part of it to|not created to function under good con- | 
manufacturers of aluminum utensils, the | ditions alone, Lut to operate and serve 
Budd Company would have difficulty in| the credit needs of the farmers of the 
obtaining an adequate supply of sheet | nation during the long future under any | 
aluminum from the respondent. ‘and all conditions. Actual experience! 

One of the questions asked the former | has shown that under proper manage- | 
Budd Company officer follows in full: ment they are able to do so. 


jin 1928 was $38,826,000, making their! 


last three years before coming to the | post-colonial or immigrant stock: The 
Department of State I was in charge of | Census Bureau has done a very great 
the editorial and revision work on the! amount of work in trying to make the 


|maps of a world atlas, the maps having | division between those two as precise as 


been lithographed and printed abroad, I| possible, and find that the ratio is about 
have been concerned principally with the 2 to 1; in other words, about 45 per cent 
geography of foreign countries for a|in the quotas get their distribution from 





The Chairman. Mr. Carr, we have un- 
der consideration the resolution of Sena- 
tor Nye postponing for one year the | 
proclamation of the President, to be | 
made in accordance with the immigra- | 
tion law relating to the national-origins | 
provision. The Committee is anxious to 
be informed in regard to the view of! 
your department respecting that provi- 
sion and would welcome any suggestions 
you have to make in respect to the pend- 
ing legislation or the provision itself. 
Would you proceed, therefore, in your | 
own fashion and tell us your views and 
the views of the Department of State? 

Mr. Carr. Mr. Chairman and gentle- | 
men, I do not believe the Department of 
State has any views on that question. 
What I mean by that is that we under- 
stand that the experts who have been| 
engaged upon preparing the quotas un-| 
der the so-called national-origins pro- 
vision prepared one tentative report, 
which was finally transmitted to Con- 
gress. 

Last year they prepared another re- 
port, which we regard as a final report— 
that is, final up to that date—which was 
also transmitted to the Senate pursu- 
ant to a resolution of the Senate. | 

Now, they are at work on another re- | 
port to bring their results up to date| 
on the basis of whatever new data they 
have discovered meanwhile, for the in- 
formation of the President and the Con- 
gress, if it desires that information. 

I feel, and I think it is the feeling} 
of the department, that the board of ex- 
perts have obtained about all the infor- 
mation that they are able to obtain and 
have done about all the work they are 
capable of doing to perfect these quotas | 
as far as they can under existing law. 

I do not think we have any feeling 
as to whether you should postpone the 
taking effect of this law or not; we 
think that is rather a matter for Con- 
gress, in its wisdom, to determine. 


Questioned on Advantage 


Of Postponement 

The Chairman. In your opinion, is} 
there sufficient information before the 
Congress at the present time to put the 
law into effect; I mean with accuracy and 
definiteness in the mode we like to have 
in respect of the administration of the 
law? 

Mr. Carr. I have not gone into that 
matter, Senator, the matter of sufficiency 
of the information, because we regard 
that as rather a scientific question for 
the determination of these scientists 
who are at work on the quotas. Dr. 
Hill, of the Department of Commerce, 
has been chairman of the committee that 
has worked on that matter, and I think 
all of us are prepared to say that we 
have absolute confidence in him and his 
colleagues, and are prepared to take 
their statement as to the accuracy of 
their conclusions and the sufficiency of 
the information upon which those con- 
clusions have been reached. i 

The three Secretaries—the Secretaries 
of State, Commerce and Labor—have in 
the past felt that they did not want to 


Is 





put themselves in the position of saying 
that the formula which Congress laid 
down for the determination of these 
quotas was a good formula or a bad one. 
I think they want to remain noncommit- 
tal on that question. But I do not think 
any of them’ undertakes to controvert 
or disapzrove the processes which this 
board of experts has employed. 

Senator Nye. Do they undertake to 
p2ss upon the efficiency of the basis 
which has been finally arrived at? 

Mr. Carr. I think they have all of 
them felt unconvinced that the formula 
in the law was a workable formula. I 
do not pretend to pass upon that at all 
myself; I do not know, frankly. I think 
I would have entire confidence in what- 
ever Dactor Hill, Mr. Boggs, and those 
gentlemen have to say about that—con- 
fidence in their integrity and confidence 
in their scientific knowledge. 

Senator Reed. You do feel they have 
about exhausted all research that is pos- 
sible for them? 

Mr. Carr. I have not talked to Dr. 
Hill, but I have talked to Mr. Boggs, of! 





period of 10 years or more. 

Senator Harris. During that time you | 
have used census reports a good deal, I | 
suppose ? | 

Mr. Boggs. Particularly in the last 
four years, yes. 

Senator Harris. You found them ac- 
curate, according to your idea? 

Mr. Boggs. The United States Census | 
reports ? 

Senator Harris. Yes. 

Mr. Boggs. I have had no reason to! 
doubt them, sir. 

Senator Nye. That is, as to the ac- | 
curacy of all census figures dating from 
the beginning of the census? 

Mr. Boggs. I would rather let Dr. 
Hill pass on that. 

Senator Harris. I did not mean to 
go so far; I meant on this particular 
subject. 

Mr. Boggs. They seemed entirely con- 
istent, so far as I have had occasion 
to use them. 

Senator Reed. You are also secretary 
of the quota board, are you not? 

Mr. Boggs. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Reed. That is the board created 
by the immigration law for the ascer- 
tainment of these quotas? 

Mr. Boggs. Yes, sir; the committee of 
six. 

Senator Reed. Have you been secretary 
of that board constantly since its organ- | 
ization? rl 

Mr. Boggs. Since its active work was 
begun on the national-origins quotas 
about three years ago. 

Senator Reed. Mr. Boggs, do you con- | 


|sider the national-origins methods and 


the 1890 foreign-born method so that you | 
are able to make a comparison between 
the two of them from the standpoint 
of accuracy? 

Mr. Boggs. I would not want to say | 
anything that would discredit the present | 
quota system in itself. But I have had} 
to study the present quotas in order to | 
gather such information as they had 


|utilized, and to learn anything I could | 


from their processes, in order to get a| 
good start on the work of determining 
the national origins quotas. | 

The national-origins quotas have, as we 
have used them, four separate factors: 
First, the immigration, that is, the for- 
ign-born, reported in the 1920 census in 
the terms of postwar geography; sec- | 
ond, the children of foreign-born who} 
are reported in terms of pre-war geog- | 


lraphy; that is, the countries fom which | 


their immigrant parents came; and then, | 
for statistical convenience and practical | 
necessity, as I think Doctor Hill has pre- | 
viously explained, we have utilized figures 
concerning, third the colonial stock, and | 
fourth, the postcolonial stock other than | 
the foreign born and the children of 
foreign born. So that we have four| 
streams. 

‘The immigrants, and children of for- 
eign-born immigrants 

Senator Copeland. Pardon me just a 
moment. Those four streams represent 
the colonial stock and the immigrants? 


Postcolonial Stock 


Includes Grandchildren 


Mr. Boggs. The postcolonial stock, 
which we have also called the “immi- 
grant stock,” comprises what we call the 
grandchildren and later generations of 
postcolonial stock, the children of for- 
eign born, and the foreign born them- 
selves. That is simply for statistical con- | 
venience. 

Senator Reed. Take the first of those 
streams, the foreign born, is there any 
element of uncertainty in that? 

Mr. Boggs. There is practically none, 
because it is reported in terms of post- 
war geography and it is in itself, of 
course, much more usable than are the 
1890 foreign-born statistics in deter- 
mining the present quotas, because it is 
in terms of post-war geography, whereas 
the 1890 foreign-born data have to have 
a good many adjustments made because 
of the geographic changes. 

The Chairman. The second of the 
sources that you used, how is it as to 
accuracy? 

Mr. Boggs. The children of the for- 
eign-born are reported, as I say, in terms 
of pre-war geography, as of necessity, 
because they could not tell the countries, 
in terms of post-war geography, from 
which their parents came; many would 
not know of the geographical changes in 
Europe. But we have to use with that 
statistical table the statistics of mother 
tongue for the 1920 and the 1910 cen- 
suses; and, of course, that subdivides 
the statistics for each country in terms 
of the number of each mother tongue 
from that country, and gives us a picture 
not simply of the foreign-born themselves 
which. were also reported, but reflects 
really the immigration of a considerable 
period, the period in which their immi- 
grant fathers came to this country. 

Senator Reed. To the extent that you | 
can check those figures against the} 
mother tongue, that is more certain than | 
the 1890 census, is it not? 





| the colonial stock of 1790, and about 21.6 
per cent from the grandchildren factor. 
Actually, whatever element of uncer- 
tainty there is in dividing between the 
two has very little effect. Accurate tests 
show that if there has been an error 


| of 1,000,000 population in dividing be- 
| tween the colonial and the grandchildren 


factor (in the computation by the Bu- 
reau of the Census) which is rather 
difficult to suppose, the effect on the 
quotas would amount to less than 1,000 


jin the case of Great Britain, less, than 


400 in the quotas in the cases of Ger- 
many and the Irish Free State, and less 
than 50 in each of the rest. So that the 
division between those two, although it 
has been done with great care, really has 


;not as much effect upon the quotas as 


would be supposed. 

Senator Reed. Now Mr. Boggs, turn- 
ing to the 1890 method—that is, the 
basis of determining the quotas accord- 
ing to the foreign born, shown by the 
census of 1890—is that certain, definite, 


|and accurate? 


Mr. Boggs. I take it that the figures as 
reported are accurate. We have no reason 


| to question them. 


Senator Reed. The figures in the census 
itself? 

Mr. Boggs. The figures in the census 
itself; yes, sir. 


| Errors Caused 


By Change in Boundaries 


Senator Reed. But is the distribution 
of the quotas among those countries ac- 
curate? 

Mr. Boggs. I would not like to pass 
judgment on the work of the previous 
committee, but this can very properly 
be said: It was intended to be a tem- 
porary provision, and they had a very 
short time in which to do the work. 
Further 

Senator Copeland. Pardon me, what 
was it you said about a temporary pro- 
vision? 

Mr. Boggs. The present quota basis; 
and they had to do their work in a 


| period of two or three months—I have 


fargotten how long, but it was a very 
short time. Further than that, a con- 
siderable body of information has been 
produced since then which is applica- 
ble to the determination of quotas on 
the present basis. A large body of in- 
formation, ~,hich we have unearthed in 
the national origins study would be ap- 
plicable to improving certain of the 
present quotas. The error in the pres- 
ent quotas, whatever it may be—and 
there must be error in any quotas, not 
always demonstrable, but it is certainly 


| there—is due wholly to the geographical 


adjustments which have to.be made, be- 
cause of the changes of boundaries; and 
as all of the present quotas are derived 
from one source, whatever error there 
is in handling that one source affects the 
quotas concerned very iargeiy. 

The Chairman. The quotas have been 
in use since 1924, have they not? 

Mr. Boggs. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. They are fixed now 
and definite? 

Mr. Boggs. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You would not recom- 
mend their change? 

Mr. Boggs. I am not at all concerned 
with the expediency of changing the 
quotas. 

The Chairman. But the quotas as 
fixed are reasonably accurate, are they 
not? 

Mr. Boggs. They were done as accu- 
rately as it was possible to do at the 
time. 

The Chairman. I have no doubt about 
that. I am not questioning anybody’s 
accuracy or desire to be accurate. But 
they are reasonably accurate, are they 
not? 


Changes in Sovereignty 


Of European Countries 

Mr. Boggs. | have not really at- 
tempted to recompute any of them with 
any care. 

The Chairman. 
unable to answer? 

Mr. Boggs. At the present time. 

The Chairman. ‘Who certifies those 


Then you would be 


quotas; the State department does, does | 


it not? 

Mr. Boggs. The three secretaries and 
the committee appointed under them to 
do so. 

The Chairman, A!! right. 
have been certified; and under them we 
have been admitting those who come 
from foreign shores? 

Mr. Boggs. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And _ definitely we 
have done that since the passage of the 
law in 1924? 

Mr. Boggs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. My. Boggs, what pro- 
portion of the population of Europe, or 
what proportion of the area of Europe, 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.] 


Now, they} 


text: 

“What, if any, statements were made 
to you by any representative or repre- 
sentatives of the Aluminum Company of 
America upon the subject of the return 
of aluminum scrap by the Budd Manu- 
facturing Company to the Aluminum 
Company of America subsequent to Oc- 
tober 6, 1923?” 

The reply of Mr. Mueller to this ques- 
tion, as contained in the deposition, fol- 
lows in full text: 

“It was stated to me by the Alumi- 
num Company’s Philadelphia represent- 
atives, or by one of them, that unless the 
Budd Company sold all unused aluminum 
scrap, the large pieces as weil as the 
briquetted or baled scrap, to the Alumi- 
num Company of America, that it, the 
Budd Company, hight have difficulty in 
securing sufficient aluminum sheet and 
at the proper time so as to enable it to 
fulfill its obligations.” 





William W. Sheppard, of the Com-} 


mission’s staff, was the trial examiner. 


The Commission’s attorneys were Rich- | 


ard P. Whiteley and E. J. Hornibrook. 


The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
March 7, 1929. 


10 a. m.—The Vice President, Charles 
Curtis, called. Subject of conference not 
announced. 

10:15 a. m.—Senator Moses (Rep.), of 
New Hampshire, called to recommend ap- 
pointment of O. B. Coiquitt, of Texas, 


to be a member of the Board of Medi- | 


ation. 

10:20 a. m.—Senator Watson (Rep.), of 
Indiana, called to discuss the calling of 
an extra session of Congress to enact 
farm-relief and tariff legislation. 

10:39 a. m.— Representative Taylor 
(Rep.), of LaFollette, Tenn., called to 
recommend appointment of James A. 
Fowler, now mayor of Knoxville, Tenn., 
and former Assistant Attorney General 
of the United States, to be Solicitor 
General of the United States; also that 
Muscle Shoals be included in the farm- 
legislative program. 

10:45 a. m.—Senators Frazier (Rep.) 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
nounced, 

11 a. m.—Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), 
of Michigan, called to discuss reappor- 
tionment legislation with the President. 

11:10 a. m.—The Governor of Wyo- 
ming, Frank C. Emerson, called to pay 
his respects to the President. 

11:15 a. m.—Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
Montana, called to discuss the proposal 
of Elihu Root for a revision of the World 
Court protocol. 

11:20 a. m.—Senator Swanson (Dem.), 
of Virginia, called to discuss foreign af- 
fairs with the President. 

11:30 a. m.—Senator Bingham (Rep.), 
of Connecticut, called to discuss the work 
of the commission of which he is chair- 
man to make a study of aerial coast de- 
fenses. 

11:45 





a. m.— Representative Vestal 
(Rep.), of Anderson, Ind., called. 
ject of conference not announced. 


12 m.—The President received the Aus- 
tralian League of Boys and the Boys’ 
Radio League, 

2:30 p. m.—R. B. Creager, of Texas, 
called to discuss appointments. 

2:45 p. m.—Col. Horace Mann. Subject 
of conference not announced. 


3 p. m.—Col, Thad Brown, of Ohio, 
called. Subject of conference not an- 
| nounced. 

3:45 p. m.—The Secretary of State, 
Frank B, Kellogg, called to discuss the 
Mexican situation, 

4 p. m.—The Secretary of the Navy, 
Charles Francis Adams, called to dis- 
|cuss possible changes in personnel in 
the Department of the Navy. 


Requirements Outlined 
For Beacons on Airways 
While high candlepower is of major 


beacons, there are other 
between flashes, the Department of Com- 
merce stated March 7, The statement 
follows in full text: 

In the solution of problems which 
arise in connection with airway beacons, 
the Department points out the important 
distinction between candlepower and 


In cases of incompetent or inadequate | 
| management, the Board has placed the} 
| facts regarding the real condition of the | 
{banks concerned before their respective | 
boards of directors and, in each instance, | 
|the directors have made or are planning | 
‘to make the necessary changes. They | 


Loan Associations, which constitute the eee be said to be a surprise. It has 


cooperative or mutual part of the system, | 
total loans outstanding $1,194,470,055 to} 
404,865 borrowers. 

With respect to the decline in the rate | 
of increase of outstanding loans by Fed- | 
eral Land banks, the banks report a! 
smaller demand for loans in nearly all 
sections of the country, and undoubtedly | 
this is the principal factor in the situa- | 
tion. Insurance companies and other, 
large lenders on farm mortgages have 
had the same experience during the past 
year. A report of 52 large life insur- | 
ance companies showed a decline in 1928 
in their farm mortgage investments for: 


‘prised that the United States 


jhave had the full cooperation of the/the first time during the period from: 


| the best available men. 


| executive officers of the institutions, and, | part to the fact that during the period | 


Board in bringing about improvements in| 1906 to 1928. 


personnel and in enlisting the services of For several years folowing 1921, the! 


aaait volume of applications for loans received 
d by the banks of the farm loan system 
| was unusually large. This was due in 


The directors of three Federal 1 
banks, with the cooperation of the boar 
have effected a complete change in the 
in the cases of other banks, steps have | When the constitutionality of the act was 
been taken materially to strengthen | Under attack in the courts, the loaning 
their executive staffs. The management| operations of the banks were virtually 
and boards of directors of five joint suspended and were not resumed until : 
stock land banks have been reorganized| after the Supreme Court’s decision up- 
with the cooperation of the Board. In| holding the law in February, 1921. After 
all these cases, the banks concerned have| that decision was rendered, the banks! 


; the breakdown at Geneva. 


and Nye (Rep.), both of North Dakota, | 


Sub- | 


importance in connection with airway | 
important | 
factors to consider, such as the length} 


| succeeded in obtaining the services of | 
executives of demonstrated ability andj 
fitness who appear to be fully competent 
to handle the problems with which they 
are confronted. The system, as a whole, | 
has been largely benefited by what has 
| been done in this direction. | 

The by-laws of all Federal land banks 
previously provided that their principal 
| executive officers must be chosen from} 
the membershin of their respective: 
boards of directors. In all cases, at) 
| least three, and, in some instances, a ma- | 
jority, of the seven directors were offi- | 
cers of the banks. | 

All things considered, the Board feels 
that, as a matter of policy in the interest | 
of sound organization, it is desirable | 
not to appoint directors as active offi- 
cers of the Federal land banks, except in 
the case of the president, who, logically, 
serves as a point of contact between the! 
directors and the management. During} 
the past year and a half, with the ap-| 
proval of the Board, seven of the 12 Fed-| 
eral land banks have amended their by- 
laws in this connection, five providing | 
| that only the president must be a mem- | 
ber of the board of directors and two} 
that none of the officers need be chosen} 
| from the directorate. 

The Farm Loan Act provides that not 
more than three of the six appointive 
members of the Farm Loan Board shall | 
be chosen from one political party. It 
was evidently the intention of the Con- | 
gress that the system, which is a great 
business undertaking, should be admin-; 
istered in a non-partisan manner and en- | 
tirely free of politics. It is apparent| 
that in some instances in the past | 
political considerations were taken into| 
account in making appointments of di-! 
dectors of Federal Land Banks and of | 
the personnel of the bureau. 


Partisan Considerations 
In Operations Opposed 


It is the view of the present Farm} 
Loan Board that partisan political | 
policies should have no place in the ad-! 
ministration or the operation of the} 
banking institutions that compose this} 
system or the Bureau that supervises it. | 
It is the aim of the Board to place the 
organization in a state of the highest 
efficiency in order that it may render to 
agriculture the largest service possible 
in accordance with the purpose of the 
act. This can be accomplished only by! 
making appointments solely on the basis 
of character, efficiency, and demonstrated 
lability regardless of every other con- 
sideration. That has been the policy of 
the reorganized Board. | 

The carrying and disposing of acquired | 
{real estate has been an important prob- 
|lem requiring the consideration of the 
| Board and the banks. In some instances 
marked progress has been made in dis- 
posal of properties, while in others ac- 
cruals have exceeded sales. 
| The selling policy of the banks neces- 
| sarily has been adjusted to the condi- 
| tions prevailing locally. Farms Lave not 
{been dumped during the past year in- 
| discriminately in wholesale lots on the 
}market or sold regardless of price. Such 
}a policy would adversely effect the mar- 
| ket and entail large losses on all real 
|estate acquired. The banks report that 
| they have been active in seeking buyers 
| and handling each case on its merits as 
it affected the best interests of the bank. 
|Sales have been negotiated at prices 
|which represented, in the bank’s judg- 
| ment, a fair value or the greatest amount 
obtainable in view of all the circum- 
stances. 

The banks in some districts have re- 
ported an improvement in the real 
|estate situation during the year. “More 
|farms have been sold in these districts 
and at better prices. The improvement 
has been most marked in the demand 
for the better grades of farms, some of 
| which have been sold at a profit to the 
banks. So far, the best markets have 


! 





| solving these problems and of placing | 


{money market and the general demand| 
}in rates the small issue of November, 


were overwhelmed with applications. 

This accumulated business was gradu- 
ally absorbed during the succeeding 
years and, of course, the same rate of 
increase in volume could not be ex-! 
pected. In addition, as a result of the 
decline in agricultural prices in 1920 and 
1921, commercial banks in agricultural 
districts acquired a large number of 
farm mortgages as security for advances | 
which ordinarily would have been repaid | 
out of the proceeds of crops. Naturally, 
those banks desired to have the mort- 
gages held by them refunded as soon as/ 
possible and many of their borrowers, | 
therefore, applied for and received long- 
term amortization loans from the banks 
of the farm loan system. An unusual 
amount of new business during the years | 
immediately following 1921 is attribut- 
able to such refunding operations, which, 
for the most part at least, have now 
been completed. 


Furthermore, the banks and the farm 
loan associations necessarily are giving 
closer scrutiny to applications in order | 
that mistakes of the past may not be 
repeated, and, of course, the banks faced 
with difficult problems have been concen- 
trating their attention on the task of 





the business on the bool:s in the best 
possible condition. 


Foreclosure Proceedings 
And Realty Transfers 


Interest rates on loans made by the 
Federal Land Banks during the last 
year have averaged 5.04 per cent. In} 
June, 1928, the banks sold bonds bear- 
ing 4 per cent interest, the same rate as 
borne by the issue of November, 1927, 
which was the lowest rate in the history 
of the system. In view of the rising ; 


1928, bore 414 per cent interest, which | 
was the lowest rate at which bonds had- 
been sold prior to November, 1927. 
During the year, 4,771 foreclosure pro- 
ceedings were instituted by the 12 Fed. 
eral Land banks, according to their re- 
ports to the board, against borrowers 
in default; 1,988 foreclosure proceed- 
Ings were dismissed; 305 ended by the 
purchase of lands by third parties, and 
1.523 were still pending at the end of | 
the year. | 
The banks acquired 2,398 farms in| 
1928 through foreclosure and by deed, 
in addition to 296 on which title was! 
held subject to redemption by the bor-| 
rower, making a total of 2,652. The! 
banks’ investment in the total real estate | 
acquired during the year was $14,634,- | 
588.03. 
_ If the number of foreclosure proceed- 
ings ended through sale of lands to third 
parties is added to the 2,652 farms ac- | 
quired, it will be found that the total | 
number of real estate transfers, aris-! 
ing from foreclosure proceedings  in- 
stituted by the banks and the voluntary 
surrender of title because of inability 





been pretty well known that he has al- 
ways been against the treaty. He came 
very nearly torpedoing it in his diplo- 
matic communications someting like he 
came nearly torpedoing Locarno by the 
secret Anglo-French naval conference, 
Need Sir Austen Chamberlain be sur- 
builds 
cruisers when men in authority like him- 
self jeer at peaceful methods of settling 
international controversies? The best 


‘friends of big navies are the men who 


jeer at all efforts to settle international 
controversies by any other means than 
that of navies. 

Opposed Naval Program. 

While I was opposed at this time to 
this naval building program, neverthe- 
less I can well uncerstand the views of 
those who felt otherwise. We had had 
We had had 
the secret Anglo-French naval confer- 
ence. We had had Sir Austen’s diplo- 
matic communications in regard to the 
Peace Pact, calculated, if not designed, 
to weaken it. Then we have his jeers at 
Geneva. These are the things which 
make it easy to put across cruiser- 
building programs. 

But I venture the opinion that his 


| views do not represent the’ views of 
; the English people generally. 


I do not 
think his stab will prove fatal. 


to meet the payments on the mortgages, 


; Was 2,957 during the year. 


Since the average number of loans 
on the books of the 12 banks during 
1928 was 400,125, there was an average 
of 7.4 farms that changed title on ac- 
count of foreclosure proceedings of each 


{1,000 farms having loans with the Fed- 


eral land banks, or, stated another way, 
the total changes in title on account of 
foreclosures during the year were 74-100 
of 1 per cent of the total average num- 
ber of loans on the books. 

As soon as a farm is acquired out- 
right, most of the Federal land banks 
set up a reserve equal to the full amount 
of the carrying value. All of the Fed- 
eral land banks, except those at Spokane, 
St. Paul, and Columbia, have set up re- 


, Serves equal in amount to the carrying 


value of the real estate and these three 
banks have set up substantial amounts. 

The total carrying value of farms 
owned outright on hand for the twelve 


‘banks, was $15,335,971.28, and the total 


of all reserves set up against such real 
estate was $10,095,789.99. The total 
amount actually carried in the assets, 
therefore, was only $5,240,181.29. 

From December 31, 1927, to December 
31, 1928, there was a net increase of 586 
in the number of farms owned outright 
and on hand, and amounts to be charged 
off and reserves set aside for contingent 
losses were correspondingly increased. 
These charge-offs and reserves, of course, 
have strengthened the position of the 
banks. 

The 4,670 national farm loan associa- 
tions constitute the foundation struc- 
ture of the cooperative Federal land 
bank system. The Farm Loan Board is 
deeply interested in the progress of the 
associations and feels that every effort 
should be made by the board and the 
banks to strengthen and develop them 


iso that they will serve in full measure 


the purpose contemplated by the Con- 


| gress when provision was made for their 


creation. 
Review of Operations 
Of Joint Stock Land Banks 


In the past, the importance of the as- 
sociations to the system has not been 
fully recognized in some districts and 
the board and the banks have been en- 
deavoring to correct this situation. Steps 
have been taken that will enable the 
banks to maintain closer contact with 
the associations, which, in the opinion of 
the board, is vitally necessary to their 
successful operation, and results have 
been very gratifying. 

In the bureau’s correspondence with 
the associations, based on the reports of 
examination, the associations generally 
have evinced willingness to cooperate 
with the board in its efforts to improve 
and develop their operations. Instead of 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 3.] 


Now take that well-earned Vacation 


The past year has been hectic—but generous. 


Build up a health balance 


before plunging again into the whirl of business. 


Make your holiday unique, 
of thrills and grandeur. 


GO TO 


Nature's wonders, gorgeous and un- 
forgettable, displayed in lavish pag- 
eantry—Victoria Falls—the majestic 
Drakensberg Mountains—Kimber- 
ley's famous diamond mines—the 
magic Caves of Cango—forty miles 
of Rand gold mines—the “Cape 
Beautiful” — Zulu). Warriors and 
Kaffir Kraals—Bantus in their na- 





luminous flux as applied to the lamps,| been found to be local, as there is little 
with their reflectors and lenses, com-| tendency toward a movement from the 
monly used for airway lighting. | cities to the farms, vr from one farm- 
High candlepower is of major im-| ing area to another. A number of the 
portance, but it must not be forgotten! banks are having greater success in the 
that flash length, the interval between/| disposal of their acquired farms as a 
flashes, the vertical spread of the beam, | result of improved organization. 
the color, and other distinctive charac-| In some districts, according t» reports 
teristics of the beams have a great deal | from the banks, there nzs been, for vari- 
of influence on the effectiveness of any | ous reasons, little or no advance in the 
installation, and are sometimes neglected , real estate situation. Taking the coun- 
according to the Department. } try as a whole, however, the outlook is 





tive dances, and other picturesque 
scenes that only Africa offers. 
Visit the land of Cecil Rhodes, em- 
pire builder; of “Oom” Paul 
Kruger, Botha and Smuts 

—of Rider Haggard and 

Olive Schreiner—a_ coun- 

try of colorful contrasts 

and zestful climate. Inci- 


Strike a new trail to a fresh frontier, a region 


SOUTH AFRICA 


dentally, you will be struck by the 
amazing progress of a young coun- 
try with comfortable railroads, 
modern theaters and hotels, and 
up-to-date facilities for all kinds of 
outdoor sports. 

Another good captain is taking the 
national helm, so business condi- 
tions need not worry you. 


Radio keeps you in touch with 
home; weekly sailings via Eng- 
land, 


By all means 


Go to South Africa 
You will never regret it. 

Write for Booklet FP2A and 
fully illustrated literature to 


South African Government, Travel Bureau, 11 Broadway, New York City 
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Taxat 


‘Claim of Abnormal Conditions Rejected 
For Failure to Show Effect on Income 


\ T 


Deduction Denied 


In Tax Determination 
d 


Losses Incurred in Incomplete 
Transactions Not Allowable 
In Year of Return. 


CONSOLIDATED COMPANIES, INC., PETI- 
TIONER, V. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE; IBERVILLE WHOLESALE GRO- 
CERY COMPANY, LTD., PETITIONER, V. 
Same. Docket Nos. 14079 AND 
14080, BoARD or TAX APPEALS. 

The Board of Tax Appeals dismissed 
one of the proceedings for lack of juris- 
diction of the petition for a redetermina- 
tion of an assessed tax deficiency. The 
petition was filed in the name of the tax- 
payer, a corporation which had been dis- 
solved by cancellation of its charter. It 
was not alleged, nor did it affirmatively 
appear, that the person filing the peti- 
tion had lawful authority to act for and 
in behalf of such dissolved corporation. 

The Board, under these circumstances, 
dismissed the proceeding, holding that all 
facts necessary to show jurisdiction in 
the Board must be pleaded and proved. 

In the other proceeding the Board 
ruled that the taxpayer was not entitled 
to deduction of certain amounts as bad 
debts or losses, where the transactions 
giving rise thereto were not completed 
in the year for which a deduction was 
sought. It was also held that the peti- 
tioner was not entitled to special assess- 
ment under Sections 327 and 328 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, since no abnormal 
conditions existed. 

G. S. Ruhl for the petitioners; F. R. 
Shearer for the respondent. 

The full text of the opinion, to which 
there was a dissent without opinion, ; 
follows: 

Trammell: In Docket No. 14080, the 
original petition was filed on April 23, 
1926, in the name of Iberville Wholesale 
Grocery Company, Ltd., as petitioner. It 
is alleged in paragraph 1 of this plead- 
ing that “The taxpayer was a Louisiana 
corporation with principal office at 
Plaquemine, La.” 


Affidavit Presented 
On Status of Company 


The petition was verified by an affi- 
davit reading in part as follows: 

“Before me, the undersigned author- 
ity, personally came and appeared V. J. 
Kurzweg, who, being during sworn, de-| 
poses and says that he is secretary and 
treasurer of the Consolidated Com-| 
panies, Inc., and was secretary and| 
treasurer of the Iberville Wholesale | 
Grocery Company which was merged} 
into the said Consolidated Com-| 
sao: * © *.” 

On March 1, 1927, an amended peti-| 
tion was filed in the name of the “Tber- | 
ville Wholesale Grocery Company, Ltd.,| 
Petitioner,” in which it is alleged that 
the petitioner “was” a Louisiana cor- 
poration, and said amended petition was 
verified by affidavit reading in part as 
follows: | 

“Vv, J. Kurzweg, being duly sworn says | 
that he is the liquidator and was for- 
merly secretary and treasurer of the 
Iberville Wholesale Grocery Company, 
Ltd., the petitioner herein; * * *.” 

The Iberville Wholesale Grocery Com- 


46) 


ion 


lthat a petition filed for and on behalf 
jot a wholly dissolved corporation does 
|not give this Board jurisdiction. See also 
|Sanborn Brothers, Successors, etc. 14 
|B. T. A. 1059. In the latter case a Cali- 
|fornia corporation had forfeited its char- 
ter in 1917, and, under the California | 
llaw, its affairs thereafter were in the | 
|hands of the former directors as trustees. | 

The Commissioner determined a defi- | 
\ciency against the corporation, and the | 
|former stockholders, by one of their num- | 
|ber, filed a petition with the Board. We} 
jheld that since the stockholders were not | 
lthe persons against whom the deficiency 


‘had been determined and had no author- 
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Assessments 


ee Y. 

Proof of Jurisdiction s 

Required in Case 

js 

Claim Entered Without Author- | 

ity Legally to Represent Tax- 
payer Is Dismissed. 


paid does not relieve them from ret 
| 
| 
' 
| 


they existed at July 1, 1916, and the 
collection and distribution of certain as- 
sets owned by the corporation at that| 
date. | 

Since we are unable to say from the| 
record before us that we have jurisdic- | 





1929. 


ARTNERSHIP: Income: 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


LLABI ave printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


COME: Partnership: Distributive Shares of Net Profits; Taxability of 
Partners.—The fact that partners will not be entitled to withdraw any 
amounts from the partnership until its affairs are liquidated and its debts 


the net profits of the partnership for the year in question, computed in 
accordance with the applicable Revenue Act, since individual partners are 
taxable upon their proportionate share of the net income of the partner- 
ship and not upon the amount whic 
from the partnership.—Earle v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
or Tax Appeals)—-Yearly Index Page 46, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


Computation: 


lity to represent such persons, the Board | 
\vas without jurisdiction. 
| In the instant case, it appears that 


tion to redetermine the deficiency as- 
|; serted by the respondent against the | 
| stant | Iberville Wholesale Grocery Company, 
| the corporation, in whose name the orig- | -.tq., the proceedings under Docket No.| 
jinal and amended petitions were filed, | 44989 will be dismissed. | 
| has heretofore been dissolved by can- , In the petition filed by the Consoli- | 
|cellation of its charter. The exact date gated Companies, Inc., under Docket No. | 
jot the dissolution is not disclosed. | 4 4979, it is alleged that the respondent | 
|Whether the dissolution occurred prior | erred in disallowing “a deduction for ex-| 
jor subsequent to the filing of the peti- | pense of operating a moving picture the-| 
jtions, the Board is now without jurisdic- | ater in 1918 (wiz. Liberty’Theater), $7,- 
jtion, under the above cited decisions, to | 49751 and for the vear 1919 of $4-/ 
|redetermine the deficiency asserted by | 1 9¢'59'» ° ei 
jthe respondent against the corporation, | ~~ The proceeding a Ye eat 


junless there is authority under the | 2,3) 07 rea ; aoe 
Louisiana statutes for the prolongation | as it involved the year 1919, fdr the rea-| 


lof the life of the corporation for litigat- | son that no deficiency was determined by 


i : 
jing purposes, and unless it further ap- The peti-| 


; the respondent for that year. 
lpears that this proceeding has been | tioner thereafter moved at the hearing} 
|brought in accordance with such statu- 


| for permission _ to amend its petition by| 
|tory authority. | alleging that it was entitled to deduct 
Act 267 of 1914, appearing in the 


j 
“ 


| from its ‘tae for 1918 the additional | 
eorea i. ciana_ _ #mount of $4,198.58 originally claimed as | 
Constitution and Statutes—Louisiana a deduction from 1919 ae. The issue, | 
then, is whether the petitioner has shown 
itself entitled to a deduction from in- 
come for 1918 in the total amount of | 
$11,396.09 on account of the expense of 
operating the motion-picture theater. 


Soloman Wolff, 1920,” Vol. 1, page 305, 
rovides as follows: 

Sec. 30. , .. All corporations, whether 
| they expire by limitation or dre otherwise 
| dissolved, shall be continued as bodies cor- 
|porate for the purpose of prosecuting and 


| ; 


Effect.—Since the income of a partnership is computed for Federal tax 
in the same manner as the income of 


purposes upon an annual basis and 


an individual, the dissolution of a partnership ty the death of one 
partners and the consequent necessity for a liquidation of the partnership 


does not affect the basis on which tax 


y. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Index Page 46, Col. G (Volume IV). 


URISDICTION: Board of Tax Ap 
tion: 


to act for and in behalf of such diss 


be dismissed for lack of jurisdiction, since all facts mecessary to show juris- 


diction in the Board must be pleaded 


Inc., et al. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
—Yearly Index Page 46, Col. 1 (Volume IV). March 8, 1929. 


EDUCTIONS: Bad Debts: 


Deduction Sought.—Where the transactions 
claimed as deductions from income for 1918 were not completed in said year, 
Such amounts are not deductible in said year either as bad debts 
or losses.—Consolidated Companies, Inc., et al. v. Commissioner of Internal 


held: 


Revenue. (Board of Tax Appeals).— 
IV). March 8, 1929. 


Authority of Person Filing: Allegations and Proofi—Where a 
petition for a redetermination of a tax deficiency is filed with the Board 
of Tax Appeals in the name of the taxpayer, a corporation which has been 
dissolved by cancellation of its charter, and it is mot alleged nor does it 
affirmatively appear that the person filing the petition has lawful authority 


Losses: 


MARCH 8, 1929 


Bad Debts 


urning as income their proportion of 


h they may be entitled to withdraw 
(Board 
March 8, 


Dissolution of Partnership: 


of the 


able income is to be computed.—KEarle 
(Board of ‘Tax Appeals).—VYearly 
March 8, 1929. 


peals: Petition of Dissolved Corpora- 


olved corporation, the proceeding will 


and proved.—Consolidated Companies, 
(Board of Tax Appeals). 


Transactions Incompleted in Year 
giving rise to amounts 


Yearly Index Page 46, Col. 1 (Volume 


AvTHoRIzED SSTATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WouTHouT COMMENT 


Are Presented Heretn, Brina 
BY THE Unitep States Dal.y 


Partnerships 


~ On Proportiona 


Board of Tax Appeals Finds 


|ARTHUR H. EARLE, PETITIONER, VY. CoM- 
MISSIONER OF INTERNAL’ REVENUE; 
FOSTER B. EarLe, PETITIONER, V. SAME; 
ESTATE OF EUGENE V. Earts, PETI- 
TITIONER, V. SAME. DOCKET Nos. 19662, 
19663, AND 19664, BOARD or Tax ApP- 
PEALS. 


|titled to withdraw any amounts from 
|the partnership until its affairs are 
liquidated and its debts paid does not 
|\relieve them from returning as income 
their proportion of the net profits of 
|the partnership for the taxable year in 
question, computed in accordance with 
|the applicable Revenue Act, the Board | 
jof Tax Appeals held in these proceed- 
|ings. 
The individual partners, it was stated, | 
jare taxable upon their proportionate | 
jshare of the net income of the partner- | 
lship and not upon the amount which | 
they may be entitled to withdraw from | 
the partnership. The fact that a State | 
law makes all assets of a dissolved cor- 
|poration capital is not controlling in the 
taxation of income under the Revenue 
Acts, it was held. | 
The dissolution of a partnership and | 


lits liquidation does not affect the basis | 
jon which taxable income is to be com- ! g Nn assu 
| gations and liabilities of the partner- 


puted, the Board ruled. 
Philip Nichols for the petitioners; R. | 


|H. Ritterbush for the respondent. 


The full text of the findings of fact | 


jand of the opjinion of the Board, to | 


which there was dissent without 0 


The fact that partners will not be en- | 


Individual Partners Held to Be Taxable 


te Share of Net Income 


Assessment Cannot Be Based 


On Amounts Which May Be Withdrawn. 


| error. On the other issues the respond- 
ent is sustained. 

Section 218 of the Revenue Act of 1921 

provides: 

(a) That individuals carrying on a 
| business in partnership shall be liable for 
j income tax only in their individual ca-, 
pacity. There shall be included in come 
puting the net income of each partner 
| his distributive share, whether distributed 
or not, of the net income of the partner- 
ship for the taxable year, * * * 

(c) The net income of the partnership 
shall be computed in the same manner and 
[on the same basis as provided in section 


Section 212 provides for the compu- 


| 
| 


° 


| tation of the net income of individuals 


by including therein gross income as de- 
fined in section 213 less the deductions 
allowed by section 214. 

It appears that the net income of the 
partnership for the calendar year 1923, 
computed in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Revenue Act, was some $70,- 


; 000, all of which had been earned prior 


to the death of Eugene V. Earle. The 


} partnership was not only terminated in 
| 1923 by the death of this partner, but 


its affairs were liquidated in that year 
by transferring all its assets to a cor- 
poration, which assumed ‘all of the obli- 


ship. This transfer, however, was not 
of the nature which could give rise to 
a taxable gain or deductible loss. Section 
202, Revenue Act of 1921. 

The taxable year of the partnership 


| follows: 


|defending suits by or against them, and of 


Evidence: Sections 327 and 


pinion, |, : 

1 being the same as that of the partners, 
the liquidation having been accomplished 
within the year without gain or loss, and 
all of the profits of the year having been 
accrued and received by the partnership 
prior to its termination by the death of 
a partner, there are not here involved 


Father Took Sons 
Into Partnership 
Eugene V. Earle died on July 1, 1923. | 


estate. Said decedent and each of the 


| 


enabling them to liquidate their affairs, to 
dispose of and convey their property and 
|to divide their capital, but not for the pur- | 
pose of continuing the business for which | 
| they were established. 

(a) Upon the dissolution in any manner 
of any corporation the stockholders shall 
elect from among their number one or 
.more liquidators... : 

(b) The liquidators shall have authority 
to sue for and recover debts and property 
in the name of the corporation, and may be 
sued by the same name, and citation may be 
;served upon any one of them, and they 
shall be liable in solido to any creditor 
lor stockholder for the moneys and prop- 
jerty of the corporation which shall come to 
itheir hands or possession as such liquida- 
|tors, and for the proper 
| distribution thereof. 

(c) Where any corporation shall be dis- 
solved in any manner whatever. any court 
of competent jurisdiction may, at any time, 
on application of any creditor, or stock- 
holder, and for good reason shown, order 
that the liquidators so appointed by the 
stockholders, shall qualify as judicial 
liquidators, and liquidate the affairs of said 
corporation under the orders and decrees 
of the court.... 


Appointment of Liquidators 


Is Required by Statute 

While it thus appears that under the 
Louisiana statutes a dissolved corpora- 
tion is continued as a body corporate 
for certain purposes, including that of 
prosecuting and defending suits, there 
is no provision for such action except by 
or through the liquidators appointed in 
accordance with the terms of the statute. 

In an action brought in a court of 
limited jurisdiction, it is generally the 


| Theater Operated 


' 


| corporation organized for that purpose. 
| Hence, the petitioner is not entitled to 


application and | 


G@PECTAL ASSESSMENT: Requirements: 


By Separate Corporation 


_ The Liberty Theater was not at any 
time operated by the petitioner corpora- 
tion, but was operated by a separate 


will not reflected in invested capital, 


of the borrowed money was used in t 


: duction of taxable income, nr wha 
} deduct the amount claimed as an ex- ‘ 


| pense of operating the theater. If said 
| amount, or any part thereof, is deduct- 
| ible, it can be allowed only as a debt 
; ascertained to be worthless and charged 
| off in 1918, or as a loss sustained in that! 
| year. 
| The petitioner’s tax return for 1918 
shows, under the heading “Accounts 
| Charged Off,’”? two items designated 
| “Liberty Theater Loss,” in the total 
amount of $7,197.51. There is also evi- 
dence that the amount of $4,198.58 was | 
charged off to the same amount in 1919. 
| There is no proof, however, that any 
part of the account was ascertained to 
| be worthless im 1918, or was in fact 
| worthless. Nor is there any evidence 
; that these amounts represent “losses” 
| sustained in 1918. 
The evidence offered by the petitioner 
} on this point is very indefinite and un- 
| satisfactory, but it is shown that the! 
negotiations which resulted in abandon- 
ment of the theater operation were con- 
| cluded some time in December, 1918, and 
| that the affairs of the theater corpora-| 
| tion could not have been liquidated and 
| its assets distributed among its creditors | 
| and stockholders until some time in 1919. | 
In this state of the record the action 
of the respondent in disallowing the de- 


services rendered by stockholders at 


corporation, held: 


No unpublished ruling or decisio 
officer or employe of the Bureau of I 
disposition of other cases—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


to which it coniributed to the produc- 
ition of income, if any. 

The remaining ground urged by the 
petitioner for special assessment is the 
fact that certain stockholders rendered 
services to the corporation without com- 
pensation. It appears that, upon organ- 
ization of the corporation in 1918, a 
considerable amount of 


primarily for the purpose of securing 
new business. 


Denial of Special 
Assessment Approved 


328 of Act of 1918.—Where the petitioner sought relief and assessment 
under sections 327 and 328 of the Rewenue Act of 1918, alleging the abnormal 
conditions of low salaries of officers, large amount of borrwed money, good 


without compensation; and there was no proof to what extent the low 
salaries might be regarded as an abnormality affecting income, what amount 
good will or the extent it contributed to the production of income, and the 
have been rendered ‘without compensation by any person friendly to the 
No abnormal condition affecting the capital or income 
of the corporation within the meaning of the statute existedl—Consolidate, 


Companies, Inc, et al. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Tax Appeals)—Yearly Index Page 46, Col. 1 (Volume IV). March 8, 1929. 


eS 


sold to merchants in its, trade territory | 


and individual efforts of stockholders 


he business or contributed to the pro- 
t was the approximate value of the 


irregular intervals was such as might 


(Board of 


n will be cited or relied upore by any 
nternal Revenete as a precedent in the 
from regulations of Commissioner of 


fis not a manufacturer who sells articles! 
of his own production,and thus is not! 
; Subject to the tax, he argued. | 

Even if the Court should decide that 
petitioner is a “merchant?” ‘within the 
meaning of the statute, Mr. Titus con- 


jand completed shortly 


other petitioners twere residents of 
| Massachusetts in 1923. 

Prior to January 1, 1923, Eugene V. 
Earle was a real estate operator 
|the business of purchasing land, erecting 
jbusiness buildings thereon and selling 
the completed buildings. 


partnership with him in said business. 


quarter interest in the profits and Eu- 


interest. Eugene V. Earle contributed 


individual business. On January 


19238, Eugene V. 


in his 
1, 


Such construction was 


takem over as a partnership enterprise 


1923. Such building was sold on or 


2 


partnership of $70,703.3 


Prior to June 30, 1923, the partnership 
acquired a tract of land on Columbus 


= 
de 





tinued, still raw centrifugal sugar is an 
agricultural product and the sales by| 
exempt from the tax under the provi- | 
ons of Section 1460. | 


' si 
| William Cattron Rigby, of counsel tor 


| 


$110,000 and $120,000. 


of Eugene V. Earle this property had 
een excavated to an average depth of 


15 feet, a contract had been let for the 





the respondent, contended that on the 
agreed stipulation of facts the petitioner | 
was a merchant bothin the ordinary gen-| 
eral acception of the term of merchant, 


Some of these stockholders thereafter | and as it should be interpreted as applied | of $30,000 on the land. 


foundation, and work was progressing 
upom the foundation piles. The sides 
of the excavation were held in place by 
wooden planks. There was a mortgage 
In addition to 


in | 


On January 1, | 
1923, Ihe took the petitioners, Foster B. | 
Earle and Arthur H. Earle, his sons, into | 


Each of the sons was to have a one- | 
gene V. Earle was to have a one-half } 


lcapital of $151,219.74 to the partnership, 
representing his investment at that time | 


Earle had under | 
|construction a building on Clarendon | 
|Street in Boston. 


before June 14, | 


about June 14, 1923, at a profit to the | 


Avenue in Boston at a cost of between | 
On this plot the | 
partnership. proposed to, erect an eight | 
its stock was| petitioner of this agricultural product are|Story building. At the time of the death | 


rule that all facts necessary to show the 


|the Columbus Avenue property, the part- 


Arthur H. Earle is the executor of his | 
| those questions which arise where the 
partnership and the individual partners 
have different accounting periods, where 
losses are sustained during the period 
of liquidation, or where liquidation is 
not completed within the taxable year. 

_ The arguments of counsel for the pe- 
titioners proceeds upon the basis that 
death dissolves the partnership, where- 
upon all the assets become capital and 
that no income is realized until the part- 
ners receive, in liquidation, an amount 
| in excess of their investment. Further, 
} it is contended that no partner had an 
| interest, distributive or otherwise, in the 
income of the partnership until the capi- 
tal of each partner was returned and 
that under the State law no income 
could be distributed until the capital had 
been returned. 


| 
| 
t 
, 
i 


Income Not Determined 
Until Liquidation 


These contentions do not, we believe, 
| give sufficient consideration to the an- 
| nual character of the income tax. In 
one sense, the income to be derived from 
a business may not be determined until 
that business is liquidated. Gains in one 
period may be offset by losses in an- 
other. But the imposition of taxes can- 
not await the ultimate winding up of a 
business. Income is measured year by 
year and a tax imposed upon the gains 
which have arisen from the transactions 
of that year. At the close of the year 
conditions may be such as would justify 
everyone in concluding that the gains of 
the year will be wiped out by transac- 
tions entered into but not consummated 


jalso acted in an advisory capacity to ' to the tax act in question. 
the officers and directors of the corpora-} This case involves a question of purely|2€?Ship owned mortgages of about $15,- 
tion in regard to the extension of credit, | local law applicable to the Philippine|900 and also had cash which it was using 
collection of accounts, and other matters. | Islands, Mr. Rigby argued, and it is a}¥YPOm ~the Columbus Avenue project. 


pany, Ltd., ceased to do business on or Tule that 
ly 7 i . || jurisdiction of the court must be pleaded 
about July 1, 1918, when it transferred | d proved. 31 Cye. 57-104, The juris- 


its business and assets te the successor |@"@_ 3 4 ; 
corporation, Consolidated Companies, | diction of this Board is prescribed and 


ductions for 1918 is approved. 
Error in Denying 
Relief Alleged 


before the close of the year being con- 
sidered, but such a situation has no ef- 
fect in determining the income of the 


Inc. Some time thereafter and prior to limited by statute, and all essential ju- | 


October 4, 1927, the charter of the said 
corporation was cancelled, and the cor- | 
poration thereby dissolved. V. J. Kurz-} 
weg, the secretary and treasurer of the| 
corporation, and who was acting as its | 
general manager, testified by deposition | 
signed and sworn to on October 4, 1927, | 
as follows: 
“Q. Exhibit ‘D’, which is the original | 
charter of the Iberville Wholesale | 
Grocery Company, has never been can- 
celled, has it Mr. Kurzweg? | 
“A. I think it has. 
“Q. Do you know when? | 
“A, Recently, within the last year. 
“Q. Since the organization of the Con-} 
solidated Companies? | 
“A. Yes, sir.” 
In Oklahoma Natural Gas Company v. 
Oklahoma, 273 U. S. 257, Mr. Chief Jus- | 
tice Taft, speaking for the Court, said: 
It is well settled that at common law and 
in the Federal jurisdiction a corporation 
which has been dissolved is as if it did not 
exist, and the result of the dissolution can-| 
not be distinguished from the death of a 
natural person in its effect (citing authori- 
ties). It follows, therefore that, as the 
death of the natural person abates all! 
pending litigation to which such a person 
is a party, dissolution of a corporation at 
common law abates all litigation in which 
the corporation is appearing either 
plaintiff or defendant. 
Jurisdiction Was Rejected 


After Corporation Dissolved 

To allow actions to continue would be 
toi continue the existence of the corpora- 
tion pro hae vice. But corporations exist 
for specific purposes, and only by legisla- 
tive act, so that if the life of the corpora- 
tion is to continue even only for litigating 
purposes, it is necessary that there should 
‘be some statutory authority for the pro- 
longation. 

In the recent case of S. Hirsch Distil- | 
ling Company, 14 B. T. A. 1073, we held 


Your Income Tax 


By C. B, ALLEN, 

Deputy Commissioner of Internal Rey- 
enue, in Charge of Income-Tax Unit. 
Taxes on personal property and real 

estate paid during the taxable year 1928 

are deductible. The revenue act of 1928) 

permits the deduction of taxes assessed 

against local benefits, such as, for ex- 
ample, taxes imposed by drainage or ir- 
rigation districts, to the extent that such 
taxes are properly allocable to mainten- 
ance and interest charges. The deduction 
of estate and inheritance taxes is con- 
fined to the estate, Retroactive provisions 

rtaining to deductions of estate and 
mheritance taxes also are found in the 
new revenue act. 

The Federal income tax may not be de- 
ducted. However, income taxes imposed | 
upon the income of individuals by States 
may be deducted by an individual on his 
Federal income tax return. 

Customs duties paid by a person on 
articles imported for his own use are 
deductible. Admission taxes are deduc- 
tible, but the taxpayer must show that 
account has been kept of the amount paid 
during the year. Guesswork will not be 
accepted. 


| has 


as lis 


risdictional facts must therefore affirma- | 
tively appear. z 
he Revenue Act of 1926 provides, in 
section 274, that if in e case of any | 
taxpayer the Commissioner determines 
that there is a deficiency, the Commis- | 
sioner is authorized to send notice of 


{such deficiency to the taxpayer by reg- 


istered mail, and within 60 days after 
such notice is mailed the taxpayer may 
file a petition with the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals for a redetermination of the defi- 
ciency, and the Board shall have jurisdic- 
tion to redetermine the correct amount of 
the deficiency. 

From these provisions, it is clear, we 


think, that the jurisdiction of the Board | 


depends directly upon the filing of the 
petition for redetermination by the tax- 
payer against whom the Commissioner 
determined the deficiency. 
the petition is filed by such taxpayer, 
or by some person lawfully authorized 


to act in behalf of the taxpayer, the | 


Board is without jurisdiction. In San- 
born Brothers, Successors, etc, supra, 
we said: 

Since, therefore, the petitioner here is 
not proceeding for a redetermination of a 
deficiency against him, and since the tax- 
payer against whom a deficiency has been 
determined has not filed the petition, there 
nothing within the statutory jurisdic- 
tion of the Board, and, for that reason, the 
proceeding will be dismissed. 


In the absence of proper pleading and 


proof of the essential facts, the Board is 


without means to determine whether or 
not it has jurisdiction in the premises. 
It is primarily to meet this situation 
that our Rules of Practice prescribe, in 
Rule 5 (b), that a proceeding shall be 
instituted by filing with the Board a 
petition, which shall contain, among 
other things, “Proper allegations show- 


This petitioner also asserts that the} 
respondent erred in denying its applica- | 
tion “for relief and assessment”? under 
sections 8327 and 328 of the Revenue Act | 
of 1918, for the six-month period ended 
December 31, 1918, for the reason that 
the petitioner suffered an undue hard-| 
ship due primarily to the following al- 
leged abnormal conditions: (1) low sal- 


Service was rendered by a particular 
stockholder only at irregular intervals 
as matters would arise with which he 
was familiar. It is further indicated 


ithat the character of the services gen- 
lerally was such as might have been ren- 


dered without compensation by any per- 
son friendly to the corporation, whether 


jor not he was a stockholder. 


Unless | 


Upon consideration of the evidence 


aries of officers, (2) large- amount of 
| borrowed money, (3) good will not re-| 
| flected in invested capital, and (4) indi-| 
| vidual efforts of stockholders without 
compensation. 





that any abnormal condition affecting 
the capital or income of the corporation 
|within the meaning of section 327 (d) 
The Revenue Act of 1918 provides as|of the Revenue Act of 1948, existed in 
| follows: ithat year. Accordingly, the action of 
Sec. 827. That in the following cases the|the respondent in denying special as- 
tax shall be determined as provided in sec-| sessment is approved. 
tion $28: * © ® Reviewed by the Board. 
(d) Where upon application by the cor-| In the proceeding under Docket No. 
poration the Commissioner finds and so de-|14079, judgment will be entered for the 


clares of record that the tax if determined ; 
without benefit of this section would, owing respondent, The proceeding under 


| to abnormal conditions affecting the capi- 
tal or income of the corporation, work 
upon the corporation an exceptional hard- 
ship evidenced by gross disproportion be- 
tween the tax Computed without benefit of | 
this section and the tax computed by ref- 
erence to representative corporations speci- 
fied in sectiom 328. * * 

The evidence adduced by the petitioner 
in support of its contentions under this} 
issue discloses that for the six-month} 
period ended December 31, 1918, it paid 
| the following salaries to its officers: 
| President, $1,950, vice president, $2,250, | 
secretary and treasurer, $3,520. The} 
president acted as credit man and de- 
voted approximately one-half of his time} 
to the business. The vice president was 
a branch manager and devoted his en-| The Supreme Court of the United 
tire time to the business.) The secretary | States on March 1 heard oral arguments 
and treasurer acted as general manager'on the applicability of Section 1459 of 
and devoted his entire time to the busi-| the Philippine Islands tax laws to the 


lack of jurisdiction. 

Sternhagen, Van Fossan and Murdock 
concur in the result. 

Smith, Trussell, Phillips and Arundell 
ldissent on the question of jurisdiction. 
| February 28, 1929. 


Philippine ‘Taxation 


Of Sales Is Tested 


| 
| 
| 


Arguments’Heard on Levy on 


Owner of Sugar Mill. 





submitted, we are unable to conclude} 


Docket No. 14080 will be dismissed for! 


jness. No proof was offered as to what owner of a sugar mill, who, as compen- 
| would have constituted reasonable com- sation for his services received a certain 
pensation for the services rendered, or percentage of the sugar milled, in the 


ing jurisdiction in the Board.” | 
In the case at bar, the foregoing rule 


as 2 . ie 7 is | . 
has not been complied with. It is MOCiT. wis: extent tha low eateries 


alleged nor proved that the petitioner 
is a presently existing corporation, nor 
that a once existant corporation had 
been dissolved and that the person Who 
filed the petition in its name is the duly 
appointed, qualified and acting liquida- 
tor, or is otherwise authorized to act for 
such corporation. 


Directors of Old Company 


Appointed Liquidator 

There is some evidence in the record 
that Kurzweg, Who verified the petitions, 
was appointed by the directors of the 
so-called old Iberville Wholesale Grocery 


Company in July, 1916, to act as liqui-| what extent, if any, the use of borrowed | petitioner received from the sugar-cane| peace from one municipality to another 


mayj|case of Pampango Sugar Mills v. Wen- 
properly be regarded as an abnormality ceslao Trinidad, as Collector, No. 825. 

| affecting income, if any. Louis Titus, of counsel for the peti- 
| 2 tioner, said the petitioner is the owner 
| Amount Borrowed and operator of asugar mill in the Philip- 
| Not Out of Ordinary pine Islands. According to an agreed 
| The second ground alleged as an ab-, stipulation of facts it milled “sugar cane 
jnormality is ‘“‘large amount of borrowed grown }y sugar cane growers on lands 
|money.” At the end of 1918, the peti-;other than those belonging to the peti- 
tioner had borrowed money in_ the|tioner and delivered to it under so-called 
amount of $233,813.44, and at that time) milling contracts, and as compensation 
it had capital stock outstanding in the|for his services in milling said sugar 
amount of $613,700. It is not shown|cane petitioner received 50 per cent of 
that the borrowed money was used in|the resulting raw centrifugal sugar.” 
the operation of the business, nor to| During the period from 1920 to 1922 


dator in collecting its accounts receivable |money contributed to the production of |srowers as compensation, Mr. Titus ex- 
and distributing the proceeds among its | the taxable income. plained, raw centrifugal sugar which, 


stockholders. However, that action can In any event the mere fact that the! 
not in any sense be said to confer au-| petitioner borrowed that amount of | 
thority or color of authority on him to | money is not shown to have been out | 
file the petition in this proceeding, for | of the ordinary or unusual in that line 
the reason that he was not appointed by | of business. | 
the stockholders to act as liquidator upon| It is next alleged that the fact that| 
final dissolution of the corporation sub-| the value of good will was not reflected | 
sequent to 1918, as provided in the |in invested capital constituted an ab-| 
statute. {normality which entitles petitioner to| 
He was appointed by the directors, and | special assessment of its profits tax. | 
not the stockholders, long prior to Gis-|The record discloses that the petitioner | 
solution of the corporation, and at’ a/ acquired without cost to itself, whatever 
time when the appointment of a liquida- | good will its predecessor corporation pos- 
tor was not authorized by law. Further-| sessed at July 1, 1918, but there are no 
more, his authority was confined to liqui- | facts from which we can approximate 


|dating the affairs of the corporation as | the value of the good will, or the extent 


when sold, brought 6,091,142 pesos. Re- 
spondent assessed a tax against peti- 


tioner, Mr. Titus continued, on the the-. 
ory that petitioner Was a merchant within: 


the meaning of Section 1459 of the tax 
laws of the islands, and as such Was lia- 
ble to a tax of 1 per cent on all sales. 
The term “merchant’ as used in 
Act does not include all manufacturers, 
Mr. Titus argued, but only such manu- 
facturers as are engaged as merchants 
in selling goods of theiy own produetion, 
Under the milling contracts between pe- 
titioner and the growers of the cane 
the sugar is not produced ina legal sense 
by the petitioner, and therefore petitioner 


the: 


| settled rule that the Supreme Court will! 
not disturb the decisions of the Philip-| 
pine Supreme Court when that court! 
places a construction on a law purely ap-| 
plicable to the Philippine Islands. 

Louis Titus (Quintin Paredes, Felipe 
Buencamino, Jr., and Louis Sutro with 
i him on the brief) argued for the petition- | 
jers. William Cattron Rigby (Edward! 
, A. Kreger and Delfin Jaranilla with him| 
on the brief) argued for the respondent. 


Supreme Court Hears. 


Philippine Question 





Power of Governor General to 
Transfer Justice Is Tested. 


The question whether the Governor 
General of the Philippine Islands has 
the power to transfer a justice of the 
peace from one municipality to another 
without the consent of the Philippine 
Senate was argued in the Supreme Court 
of the United States on March 6, this 
question arising in the case of Severino 
Alberto v. Bonifacio Nicolas, No. 364. 

William Cattron Rigby, of counsel for 
the petitioner, explained that. shortly 
after the respondent had been acquitted 
of an “administrative complaint,” the 
Governor General issued orders ordering 
his transfer as justice of the peace from 
; Angat, in the province of Bulacan, to 
| San Jose del Monte, in the same. prov- 
| ince, and ordering the petitioner to as- 
; sume the former position of the respond- | 
‘ent as justice of the peace in Angat. 

The applicable statute provides, Mr. 
Rigby added, that “a justice of the peace | 
having the requisite legal qualifications | 
shall hold office during good _ behavior 
unless his office is lawfully abolished or 
| merged in the jurisdiction of some other 
| justice, provided, that in case the public 
interest requires it, € justice of the 
| peace of one municipality may be trans- 
ferred to another.” | 

After a writ of quo Warranto had been 
obtained, Mr. Rigby continued, the In- 
isular Supreme Court foumd the Gover- 
nor General’s transfer order invalid, 
holding, by a divided court, that such a 
‘transfer of a justice of the peace could 
‘only be made with the consent of the 
Philippine Senate. 


The “transfer” of a justice of the 


is an executive function of government 
|vested in the Governor General, Mr. 
| Rigby asserted, and it is mot an appoint- 
ment within the meaning of the provi- 
sion of Seetion 21 of the Organic Act 
requiring the “consent” of the Insular 
Senate to **appointments.’” 

Henry J. Richardson, of counsel for the | 
respondent, argued that the Philippine 
Legislature mever intended to vest in 
|the Governor General the power to make | 
such transfers without the advice and| 
leonsent of the Senate and this intent 
has already been settled by the Philip- 
pine Island Supreme Court in many 
cases. ; 

The transfer of a justice of the peace 
ifrom one municipality to another is, | 








year. In the instant case, the partner- 
ship showed a profit from its operations 
of the year. This income is taxable to 
the partners. At the close of the year, 
this profit was represented in the hands 
of the partners by stock in the succes- 
sor corporation. 

It may have appeared that this stock 
was of small value and that the profit 


The surviving partners could find no 
prospect of selling the lot in the condi- 
tion in which it stood at the date of their 
father’s death. They could not leave it 
as it was. After consultation with real 
estate men they determined to proceed 
with the project but to limit the build- 
ing to three stories. They borrowed | 
money and proceeded to erect such a 


building which was completed about 
July, 
expenses. In 1928, an additional mort- 
gage was obtained and five stories added. 
All of the partnership funds have been 
invested in this project. 


Partnership Assets 


Were Transferred 


In 1923, prior to the death of Eugene 
V. Earle, the partners had caused a cor- 
poration to be formed under the name of 
Eugene V. Earle & Sons, Incorporated. 
Its stock had not been issued on July 1, 
1923. On September 14, 1923, the stock 
was issued and divided between the es- 
tate of the decedent, Foster B. Earle 
and Arthur H. Earle i 
$5,000, $2,500 and $2,500, respectively. 
All of the partnership assets were trans- 
ferred to the corporation which assumed 
all the liabilities of the partnership. 


There has been no sale of the stock and | 


the corporation continues to own the 
Columbus Street property. 

Opinion by Phillips: It is the conten- 
tion of the petitioners that in computing 
the deficiency the Commissioner com- 
mitted the following errors: 

““(a) refused to allow as a deduction 
from partnership gross income the 
amount expended to July 1, 1928, in the 
construction of the Columbus Avenue 
building. 


**(b) overvalued the Columbus Avenue | 


1924, This building never earned | 


in the amounts of | 


| which it represented would be wiped out 
in the new venture which had been un- 
dertaken by the partnership and con- 
| tinued by the corporation, but as this 
venture was not closed out in the year, 
it cannot be considered in computing the 
taxable income of either the partnership 
or the partners. When and if a loss is 
| sustained on the stock, the partners will 
| be entitled to deduct their loss. 

It is said that all of the assets were: 
|subject to the payment of debts and 
capital investment, and until these were 
lyeturned the partners were entitled to 
receive nothing as profits. We do not 
understand that the law taxes the amount 
| which partners are entitled to withdraw 
from the assets of the partnership. It 
taxes their proportionate part of the 
partnership income computed according 
to the statute. The partnership may 
have nontaxable income, nondeductible 
payments, unrealized appreciation, or de- 
preciation in assets which would make 
the income which a partner may with- 
draw different from that on which he 
must pay tax. The partner is still tax- 
| able upon his proportion of the net in- 
come of the partnership. The partner- 
| ship is not subject to tax, but its income, 
computed in the manner prescribed by 
law, is taxable to the individuals who 
| comprise the partnership. 


Within Power to Tax 








building and the land upon which the} Income as Individuals 


. ras bei i y 922 | eT . 
same was being built, as of July 1, 1923. If this view be correct, it is immaterial 


**(c) ascertained net income for said} 
period without regaad to the capitaliza- 
tion by the partnership of the net profits 
from the sale of the Clarendon Street 
property, the dissolution of the partner- 
ship by the death of Eugene V. Earle and 
the acceptance by his estate of capital 
stock in a corporation for the interest of 
such estate in the partnership assets. 

**(d) ascertained met income for said 
period solely on the basis of strict op- 
erating income for said period.” 

The first two assignments of error 
were not urged at the hearing or in the 
brief filed by petitioner. There is no 
basis in the law for such a deduction as 
is claimed in (a) above and no show- 


that what is income to the partnership 
may not be distributed to the individuals 
because held with other partnership as- 
sets to meet future losses or because 
the partnership is in liquidation. Losses, 
whether they take place while the part- 
{nership is in active existence or is in 
| liquidation, are accounted for, in the 
|same manner as profits, in the year in 
which the loss occurs. In our opinion 
there is no ground for the contention 
that a gain realized by the partnership 
is not subject to tax because the part- 
nership terminates within the year. 

It is said that the State law makes all 
assets capital. That the State law is not 


| 


ing that the computation of the Com-| controlling in the taxation of income is 
missioner was based upon any valuation | evidenced by the decisions of the Su- 


of the Columbus Avenue property, as as- 
serted in (b).. We find no reason for 
further discussing these assignments of 


in legal effect, a combined removal ap- 
pointment, Mr. Richardson declared, and 
being a new appointment, the consent 
of the Senate is an absolute necessity 
to the proper authority of the office. 

William Cattron Rigby (J. A. Hull and 
Delfin Jaranilla with him on the brief) 
argued for the petitioner. Henry 
Richardson (Harold R. Young, Pedro 
Guevaro and Araneta & Zaragoza with 
him on the brief) was heard for the re- 
spondents. 


J.| 


| preme Court in United States v. Robbins, 
269 U. S. 315, and Burke - Waggoner 
Assn. v. Hopkins, 269 U. S. 110. We 
need not consider the extent to which 
the State law is to be applied. It is 
sufficient to point out that the partner- 
ship did receive taxable income within 
the year and that it was within the 
power of Congress to tax such income to 
jthe partners as individuals. Irwin vy, 
Gavitt, 268\U. S. 161. 

Reviewed by the Board. Trammell and 
| Siefkin dissent. 
| Decision will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 

February 28, 1929. 
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Dairy Products 


Markets for Butter in Europe Are Firm 
At Price Levels Above Those of Last Year 


| Increase in German Demand Strengthens Quotations and 
To Press Protested Stocks Are Generally Smaller Than in 1928, 


Representative of Hearst In- The difference between the price of 

iacl European butter on the American mar- 

terests Tells Commission ket and the same grade of United States 

Distribution Is In- butter is still less than the amount of 

equitable. 

accachaineaiiimaihis of the year, the Department of Agricul- 

[Continued from Page 1.] ture stated March 7 in a review 0 fore- 

The Association also sought to present |ign conditions, Butter importations into 

arguments in favor of its pending ap-| Great Britain and Germany for January 
oceanic wavelengths. Henry H. Snelling, | 

of Washington, counsel for the Associa- | 

tion, declared it is headed by Herbert 

Bayard Swope, former editor of the New 


000,000 for January, 1928. 
The full text of the review follows: 


European butter markets continue un- | 


usually firm for the season, with the 


| result that the difference between prices 
{of comparable grades on the United 
S On &4|/States market is still less than the 


the import duty, due to the unusually 
firm tone of the market for this season 
plication for the 20 continental channels | totaled 99,000,000 pounds against 91,- 
allocated the press, but not the 20 trans- | 
York World. He explained that the As- 
sociation plans to gather new 


nationwide basis, and furnish it to broad- | amount of the import duty. Butter prices | 


casting stations as well as to newspapers | jn the British markets are being main- 
and press associations. 


Describes Allocation. 


| tained at materially higher levels than 


/& year ago, except on Danish, but the 
| prevailing quotations are much lower 
jon American type cheese from New 
|Zealand and only slightly higher than 


Mr. Neylan contended that the Pub- 
lishers Committee, in making its alloca- 
tion of the 40 channels, set aside “ab- 
solutely no wavelengths” 
sociated Press. The United Press, he 
declared, did receive some of the wave- | 
lengths, but the “Hearst allocations are | 
inequitable and unjust.” Of the 20 trans- | Pp 


duct. 


aratively high quality of the output in 


for the As-| last year on the esimilar Canadian pro- | 


Canadian reports indicate that the com- | 


oceanic channels, he declared, three were 
granted to the Hearst organizations and 
only one of the 20 domestic channels 
were granted the Hearst interests. Three 
Hearst press associations, he said, serve 
more than 600 newspapers, and in addi- 
tion there are 29 independent Hearst 
newspapers. 

The organizations identified with the 
Publishers’ Committee, headed by Jo- 
seph Pierson, of the Chicago Tribune 
are the Los Angeles Times, San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, United Press, New York 
Herald Tribune, Consolidated Press As- 
sociation, Universal Service, Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, New York World, 
New York Times, and the Chicago Trib- 
une. They were allocated the channels 
by the Committee with the provision 


that they be opened to the entire press | 


of the nation on a public utility basis. 

Mr. Neylan declared that under the 
proposed allocation worked out by the 
Committee, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Pierson, four of the newspapers, the 
Chicago Tribune, New York Times, San 
Francisco Chronicle and Los Angeles 
Times, get 9 of the 40 wave lengths. 
These newspapers, he declared, “are 
closely allied in their business relations.” 

Contending further that the Publish- 
ers’ Committee does not represent “the 
entire press,’ Mr. Neylan declared he 
had reports from more than 90 newspa- 
pers outside of the Hearst interests 
which “had no knowledge of what was 
done for the American press.” 

The whole press could be protected if 
these radio facilities were granted the 
press associations and not individual 
newspapers, said Mr. Neylan. The needs 
of the press association should be as- 
certained by investigation and “scientific 
knowledge,” he said, and thus every 
newspaper in the country subscribing to 
press association services would be 
benefited. 

Presenting arguments for the National 
Radio Press Association, Mr. Snelling de- 
clared his organization protests the al- 
location of the 20 intra-continental chan- 
nels to the American Publishers Com- 
mittee. The Radio Press Association, he 
declared, is primarily a radio organi- 
zation, and therefore is the “only or- 
ganization in existence capapble of ren- 
tering an adequate public service.” 

Answering questions by commission 
members, Mr. Snelling said his company 
proposes to “harness the press to the job 
of serving the listening public.” Stations, 
he declared want the newspapers, but 
the newspapers “won’t give it to them.” 
He expressed the view that there is no 
“fundamental competition between the 
radio and the newspapers.” They are 
not competitors, but friends, he de- 
clared. 

Contracts Procured. 

The association already has procured 
contracts from a number of broadcast- 
ing stations to furnish them news for 
their broadcasting, Mr. Snelling ex- 
plained. The association now is endeavy- 
oring to obtain “press rate” privileges 
from the telegraph companies so as to 
be enabled to transmit its news by wire 
to the subscribing stations. The plan, 
he said, is that the broadcasting stations 
have local advertisers “sponsor” the 
news broadcasting, just as musical and 
other programs now are sponsored by 
manufacturers and business houses. 

Answering a question by Mr. Neylan, 
Emery J. Woodall, of New York City, 
also representing the association, denied 
that Gerard Swope, one of the stock- 
holders of the General Electric Company, 
and a brother of Herbert Bayard Swope, 
was in any manner affiliated with the 
association. 

Mr. Woodall declared that more than 
100 broadcasting stations in every part 
of the country already have agreed to 
contract for the services of his associa- 
tion. 

Declaring that his organization wishes 
to protest the allocation of the 20 intra- 
continental channels to the Publishers’ 
Committee, he said this would be un- 
constitutional, discriminatory and con- 
fiscatory.” 

On behalf of the Associated Press, 
Milton Garges, Executive Assistant to 
the General Manager, Kent Cooper, and 
William C. Cannon, attorney, appeared | 
before the Commission. 

Mr. Garges explained that the As- 
sociated Press is not protesting against | 
any action of the Commission, but that | 
from the beginning his organization has 
desired bands for its own use. Becausé 
the Association Press is a membership 
organization, not engaged in business 
for profit, he explained, it cannot sub- 
scribe to the form of organization cre- 
ated by the Publishers Committee for 
the use of the 40 channels. 


Uniformity Favored 
'™n Rubber Inquiries 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of the particular phase of the rubber 
industry involved and thus prove most 
satisfactory to inquirers. 
Uniformity Provided. 

_ Requests for such technical informa- 
tion or assistance should be addressed 
to the rubber association office for trans- 
mittal to and study by the technical 
committee of the particular group of 
rubber manufacturers affected. This 
procedure would expedite the furnishing 
of the required information and elimi- 
nate the necessity for the inquirer 
studying possibly conflicting recommen- 


ws 
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| that country this seasion may account in 
|part for its somewhat improved price 
|position. Imports of cheese into the 
| United States during January were about 
|50 per cent greater this year than last, 
| whereas butter imports, which were of 

considerable volume a year ago, con- 
| tinued negligible through January, 1929. 


| Demand in Germany 
| Strengthens Prices 


The record German demand for foreign | 


butter has been an important factor in 
the strength of European markets to 
date. Other sustaining factors have 
been imports of butter into the Irish 
Free State, Belgium, and France, and 
the diversion of comparatively large 
shipments of New Zealand butter to the 
Canadian market. Stocks of butter held 
in public warehouses in the United King- 
dom on December 1, 1928, were esti- 
mated at 12,000,000 pounds against 15,- 
000,00 pounds a year earlier, and ship- 
ments now afloat from the Southern 
Hemisphere are less than a year ago. 
Importation of butter into Great Brit- 
= : ee 


Laver ties tied 
On Imported Goods 


Six Protests on Tariff Classi- 
fications Are Allowed by 
Customs Court. 


New York, March 7.—The Customs 
Court sustained a protest of Joseph Per- 
soneni, filed against the collector’s class- 
ification of certain herbs. Cinchona. bark, 
quassia bark, yarrow root and rosemary 

| leaves in the form of a powder put up in 

bags, shown to be used with iron and 
sulphate of quinine to manufacture an 
Italian medicine, a blood .tonic, were 
held to be properly classifiable as a 
nonenumerated article under paragraph 
1459, tariff act of 1922, with duty at 20 
per cent ad valorem, rather than as a 
flavoring extract under paragraph 40, 
at 25 per cent ad valorem. (Protest 
293088-G-8248-28.) 

According to a decision by Judge Sul- 
livan, granting relief to Bernard Judae 
|& Co., gold finger rings designed to hold 
watch movements, are not articles of 
jewelry commonly or commercially so 
known within the provision of paragraph 
1428, act of 1922, but are dutiable as 
provided for in paragraph 867 covering 
watch cases and parts of watches, at 
45 per cent ad valorem. The action of 
the collector in taking duty at 80 per 
;cent ad valorem under paragraph 1428 


Certain Jacquard woven upholstery 
cloths in the piece, composed in chief 
value of cotton, and imported by P. C. 
Kuyper & Co., are held to be dutiable at 
45 per cent ad valorem under the pro- 
vision in paragraph 909, act of 1922, for 
“Jacquard woven upholstery cloths, in 
the piece, composed wholly or in chief 
value of cotton,” rather than at 55 per 
cent under pargraph 385, as assessed by 
the collector. (Protests 278715-G-29059- 
27 and 278716-G-36125-27.) 

Lower Duty on Kackets. 

A ruling, involving the classification 
of certain children’s rackets, imported 
by the New York Merchandise Co., of 
San Francisco, has just been handed 
down by the Customs Court. On entry, 
the rackets were assessed for duty as 
toys, at 70 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 1414, 1922 act. Claim was 
made by the protestants for duty under 
the provision in paragraph 1402 for 
rackets, at only 30 per cent ad valorem, 
and this claim is sustained by Judge 
Sullivan. (Protest 243072-G-35753.) 

In a decision argued in the names of 
N. S. Meyer, Inc., and Friedman & Co. 
Inc., the Court finds that certain sabre 





loosely strung for facility in transporta- 
tion, were incorrectly returned for duty 
at 80 per cent ad valorem under para- 


|graph 1428, tariff act of 1922. Judge 
| Sullivan now fixes duty on the sabre 


chains at 40 per cent under paragraph 
399, and on the beads, at 60 per cent 
under paragraph 1403 of the 1922 act. 
(Protests 318450-G-45481-27 and 297393- 
G-14555-28.) 

Granting a customs claim of the Van- 
tines Retail Stores, Inc., Judge McClel- 
land holds that certain merchandise, de- 
scribed on the invoice as Japanese em- 
bossed leathers, and in fact, consisting of 
leather dressed and finished, should have 
been returned for duty at 20 per cent 


ad valorem under paragraph 1431. act | 


of 1922, rather than at 30 per cent under 
paragraph 1432, as classified by the col- 
lector. (Protest 314904-G-27796-28.) 


dations that he might get by approach- 
ing a number of individual manufac- 
turers and then attempting himself to 
formulate specification requirements of 
such conflicting opinions. 

Your assistance in getting to the at- 
tention of the various government pur- 
chasing departments the foregoing rec- 
ommendations regarding desirable pro- 
cedure to obtain technical assistance or 
information relating to rubber products 
will be deeply appreciated and we feel 
quite certain will prove mutually satis- 
factory to such departments and to the 
rubber industry, 


is set aside. (Protest 49469-G-41756-24.) | 


chains composed of metal; also certain | 
|imitation pearl beads temporarily and | 


jain and Germany together amounted to 
99,000,000 pounds during January against 
71,000,00 pounds during December, and 
91,000,000 pounds during January, 1928. 
Cheese imports into Great Britain for 
the corresponding periods totaled 39,- 
000,00 pounds, 21,00,000 pounds, and 
25,090,000 pounds respectively. 

Some concern is expressed, neverthe- 
less, by New Zealand interests as to 
whether the output from now on will 
reach British markets under as favor- 
able market conditions as have prevailed 
to date. The break which is already evi- 


indicative of the reaction that may be 
expected in the British butter markets 
in anticipation of spring supplies from 
the Northern Hemisphere. 


Imports of Butter 
Into Germany Heavy 


Imports of butter into Germany 
totaled 30,644,000 pounds during Jan- 
uary against 21,164,00 pounds in De- 
cember and 31,739,000 pounds in Jan- 
| uary, 1928. Both this year and last, Jan- 
uary imports were remarkably heavy. 
In the three preceding years, German 
imports declined sharply in January. 
Scarcity in German markets, especially 
| of low-priced descriptions, continued to 


Demand for Danish was _ further 
strengthened during the month by short- 
age of Dutch supplies. 

Of the total importation of 67,529,000 
| pounds of butter into Great Britain dur- 
ing January, 42,862,000 pounds, or prac- 
| tically two-thirds, came from countries 
| of the Southern Hemisphere. Most of 
the increase over the previous month, 
when 49,445,000 pounds were received, is 
accounted for by the increase from this 
source. As compared with January, 
1928, when imports totaled 59,019,000 
pounds, imports from the Southern 
Hemisphere were 25 per cent heavier. 
New Zealand cheese supplies dominate 
8 British markets at this season, ac- 





counting for nearly 80 per cent of the 
38,653,000 pounds imported during Jan- 
uary and for most of the increase over 
|imports of January, 1928. 


The rate of increase in New Zealand 

dairy production this season over last is 
| lessening, but the total butter-fat pro- 
| duction during the five months from Au- 
| gust through December is officially esti- 
| mated to have been 7.41 per cent greater 
| than in the corresponding period of the 
| preceding season. Butter production 
| alone increased 0.5 per cent in January 
j over January, 1928, and cheese produc- 
| tion increased 5.8 per cent. For the five 
| months’ period, butter increased 5.3 per 

cent and cheese 12.7 per cent. 

Stocks held in New Zealand grading 
ports on December 31, 1928, included 12,- 
685,000 pounds of butter and 16,796,000 
pounds of cheese, against 16,251,000 
pounds of butter and 20,290,000 pounds 
of cheese on December 31, 1927. 

The period of heavy butter production 
in Australia generally has been of much 
longer duration than usual this season. 
Continued dry weather up to late Jan- 
uary, however, was so affecting pastures 
as to make the seasonal decline gen- 
erally apparent, according to a report as 
of January 23, from the American Con- 
sulate General at Melbourne. Conditions 
in the State of Victoria were more fa- 
vorable to production than in the other 
States, according to this report, but even 

| in that State, dairvmen were resorting 
to artificial feeding in an effort to main- 
tain the output. 


Security for Workers 


On Buildings Urged 
| 


| Increase in Accidents Is Seri- 
ous, Says Secretary of Labor. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
number of accidents do not show an in- 
crease in the accident rates, and that 
that increase is due solely to an increase 
in the business, which requires a larger 
number of workers. But, so far as is 
known, no State has yet been able to 
secure the volume of employment in the 
construction industry. 

It is interesting, however, to note the 
National Safety Council’s reports for a 
period of four years, which show that 
59,707,836 man-hours worked yielded an 
accident frequency rate of 65.07 as 
| against a frequency rate of 58.81 in 1924, 
and a severity rate of 7.138 in 1927 
against a severity rate of 4.60 in 1924, 

The hazard manifested by the increase 
in accidents in the construction industry 
is strongly reflected in the premium rates 
charged for workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, The compensation in the cases 
in that State averaged $371 per case, 
which is $72 per case more than the 
average for all industries combined, 
meaning as, Ex-Commissioner Hamilton, 
of New York, says, “that the accidents 
in building work cost about $1,500,000 
more than an equivalent number of acci- 
dents at the average rate.” 

Thus, high accident insurance means 


high construction cost is a strong in- 
centive to poor construction. 
and safe builder is thus put at a dis- 
advantage in bidding, and the building 
owner may be defrauded in poor con- 
struction, 

The problem does not stop at this 
point. It extends onward into the money 


restrict the loaning of money on shoddy 
construction work, because accident costs 
and bank credits are inseparably con- 
nected, 

It is vital for the banker to be able 
to estimate accurately upon the longevity 
of the building upon which he is ad- 
vancing sums of money which might be 
more profitably and more safely invested 
elsewhere. 

It cannot be denied that new standards 
| of safety are needed on construction proj- 
ects. This could be provided for, to a 
jlarge extent, by State legislation; and, 
in the case of National government build- 
ings, by the Federal Government. 

State codes providing for the protec- 
tion of employes on buildings could be 
enacted or revised, and a council of State 
officials could be held for the purpose of 
formulating a building safety code, mak- 
ing regulations uniform and in other 
ways looking to the curtailing of the 
building construction hazards which are 
at this time menacing the lives and | 
limbs of our workmen and _ bringing’ 
about unwelcome changes in the financial | 
markets that are directly or indirectly 
jallied with building construction, 





Iron and Steel 


Porto Rico to Market 
Small Tobacco Crop 
Of Excellent Quality 


Prospects in Dominican Re- 
public Damaged by Storm, 
Says Department of 
Agriculture. 


definitely Is Forecast 


per cent; refractory, 41 per cent; and 
|chemical, 13 per cent. 

Chromium steels containing approxi- 
|mately 1 per cent of chromium and 1 


in the manufacture of such articles as 
shoes and dies, for use in stamp mills, 
and burglar-proof safes. The expanding 
market for stainless steel and iron is 


Flood and storm have damaged pros- 
pects for the 1929 tobacco crop of the 
Dominican Republic, and production in| 
1928 was less than half the output of | 


jper cent of carbon are largely utilized | 


dent in the cheese market is regarded as | 


the preceding year, it is stated by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in a 
review of world cultivation of tobacco, 
just made public by the Department of | 
Agriculture. 


playing its part in the ever-increasing 
consumption of chromium in the manu- 
facture of steel. 

In the manufacture of chromium steels 





|and irons, the chromium is added in the 


Acreage planted to tobacco in Porto form of ferrochrome, which is made from 
| Rico is reported as considerable, despite | Chromite in the electric furnace. In this 
| difficulty in financing planting opera-| Process the bath tends to take up much 
{tions. Favorable growing conditions are | carbon, and as carbon is considered un- 
promising of good quality and large per | desirable the quality and price are in 


| acreage yield. 


{inverse proportion to the carbon content. 
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Commerce 


Improvement in M ethods of Producing 
Steels Containing Chromium Is Predicted 


Development of Alloy Which Will Resist Corrosion In- 
by Bureau of Mines. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


in 1927, being about 10,000,000 pounds. 
be termed “ephemeral.” As chromium 
may be used for the preservation of 
many metals, it becomes evident that 
any of the uses which rapidly dissipate 
chromium should be eliminated. The de- 
sired end can be accomplished only by 
research work for the purpose of finding 
a substitute for the dissipating uses. 
Suitable Refractory Described. 

A refractory suitable to the require- 
|}ments must have, among other things, 
the following physical and chemical 
properties: (1) Resistance to chemical 
reaction with fused metals, slags, vapors, 
ete.; (2) resistance to deformation 
caused by a wide range of temperatures; 
(3) strength to withstand loads, blows, 
shocks, ete., in wide range of tempera- 
tures; (4) thermal conductivity; (5) du- 


‘Opportunity Is Noted 
To Develop Mineral 


Industries in West 


‘Extensive Deposits of Non-- 
Metallic Materials and | 
Other Favorable Con- 
ditions Are Noted. 


Extensive deposits of nonmetallic min- 
erals, the availability of coal, hydroelec- 
tric power, and cheap lumber for packing, 
and a mild climate for all-year-around 
manufacturing combine to make possible 
the development in the Pacific Northwest 
of prosperous nonmetallic mineral indus- 
tries, the Department of Commerce has 
concluded as a result of a study which 
the Bureau of Mines conducted in coop- 
eration with the University of Washing- 
jton, the Department has just stated. 
| Following is the statement in full text: 
Conditions would seem to be quite fa- 





! 


Fair Crop in Brazil. In the making of ferrochrome by the 

The Brazil crop is considered to be in| Methods now in use there is a consider- 
fair condition although authoritative in-|able loss of chromium. It seems rea- 
formation is difficult to gather. |sonable to suppose that research work 
The Italian crop was not promising. | Will before long evolve a method for the 
Southwestern France is producing a crop | Utilization of the chromium direct from 


smaller than normal, but of good quality.|the chrome ore. Such a process would 
eliminate the seemingly wasteful step 


rability (time of service); (6) uniform. | vorable at present ee — up 
ity; (7) resistance to erosion, spalling, jo ee the P ne Ni allic mineral indus- 
ee eres wien aula * | coeclal sod a oem a 
curate measure when molded. | 

The usableness of chromite as a re- | als of this region has been conducted by 
| fractory depends in part upon the physi- | > —_— experiment station of the 
|cal structure. The most important re- | Bureau o: ines, in cooperation with the 
quirement, however, is the ratio of the | University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 


be reported as recently as February 8.| 


a large item in construction cost, and | 


An honest | 


market, where bankers may decide to, 





A fair crop is forecast for Algeria. 

Crops in both Hungary and Canada 
| decreased in- 1928. 

The full text of the review proceeds: 

The 1928 Dominican crop was both 
small and of inferior quality. Exports of 
| Dominican tobacco amounted, according 
to official returns, to 44,749,734 pounds | 
|during the calendar year 1927 and 21;- 
503,851 pounds during the calendar year | 
1926. About half of this tobacco was | 
shipped to Germany and most of the rest 
to France and Netherlands. Materiai 
damage was caused to the 1929 crop by 
floods and storms, according to a report 
of December 22, 1928, from Consul W. A. 
Bickers at Puerto Plata. Most of the to- 
bacco beds were destroyed and new beds 
had to be made. Plants from the new 
|beds were not available until January 
land February, which means that there 
| will be only a small quantity of early 
tobacco and the bulk of the crop will be 
late. If the late season is favorable, the 
size of the crop will not be affected, ac- 
cording to Consul Bickers. 

The 1928 Porto Rican crop was less 
than half of the 1927 crop. Relatively 
few seed beds had been planted at the 
time of the hurricane on September’ 13, 
1928, and the most serious loss consisted 
in the destruction of the curing barns, 
according to a report from Mr. I. L. 
Torres, assistant agricultural director of 
the Porto Rican department of agricul- 
ture. 

Heavy Production Expected. 

The 1929 tobacco acreage is unknown, 
since many planters prepared land for 
tobacco but, being unable to finance the 
production, planted other crops instead, 
according to Trade Commissioner R. 
McKey at San Juan. Nevertheless, the 
acreage is considerable, and, as growing 
conditions have been favorable, the pros- 
pects are that the tobacco will be of ex- 
cellent quality and production per acre 
will be unusually heavy. The ultimate 
quality depends. considerably on_ the 
weather during the picking season, how- 
ever, and on the availability of drying 
sheds. It is reported that many growers 
lack sheds cr means to erect them and 
are depending on renting sheds of 
neighbors after the latter have cured 
their crops. This practice may result in 
undue quantities of inferior tobacco, 
state Mr. McKey. 3 

It is practically impossible to obtain 
an accurate idea of conditions in the to- 
bacco growing districts of Bahia, the 
chief producing and exporting state of 
Brazil, as returning travelers are the 
only source of information and they 
have never covered the area thoroughly, 
reports Consul Howard Donovan at 
Bahia on January 15, 1929. From nu- 
merous reports it may be stated that the 
tobacco crop is in fair condition and that 
the yield and quality should be good. 

Smoking, chewing and snuff types: The 
1928 crop of American dark fired types 
was 28,000,000 pounds above 1927, and 
the dark air-cured types yielded 15,- 
000,000 pounds more in 1928 than in 
1927. The stocks of all dark types were 
smaller on January 1, 1929, than on the 
corresponding date last year. Exports 
for the calendar year 1928, however, 
showed a decline compared with 1927. 
In view of the shortage and poor quality 
of the competing types grown in Java 
there is expected this year a demand 
in the Dutch market for the fine grades 
of the dark fired Kentucky and Tennes- 
see tobacco, according to American Con- 
sul C. O. Spamer, at Amsterdam. These 
are utilized by Dutch manufacturers in 
the preparation of smoking tobaccos. 

Snuff and Chewing Tobacco. 

The cheap grades of the dark fired to- 
bacco are not in demand because of the 
decreased consumption of snuff and chew- 
ing tobacco, according to the consul. The 
stocks of the dark fired tobacco in Neth- 
erlands are exhausted, but the trade is 
of the opinion that prices are at present 
too high to lay in a supply. Exports of 
dark fired Kentucky and Tennessee to 
|Netherlands increased from _ 8,039,000 
|pounds in 1927 to 9,384,000 pounds in 
1928, 

Indications are that production in a 
number of other countries growing to- 
bacco similar to, or competing types 
with, our so-called “dark” tobaccos de- 
creased during 1928. Thus the Nyasa- 
\land crop, which is the chief competitor 
of the American fire-cured tobacco in 
the British market, where it enjoys a} 
preferential tariff treatment, was ex- 
pected to be smaller, due to the reduc- 
| tion in acreage, according to trade ad- 
|vices. Imports from Nyasaland to the 
| United Kingdom decreased from 13,781,- 
;000 pounds during the calendar year 
|1927 to 13,440,000 pounds for 1928, but 
ie still over 4,000,000 pounds above | 
| 1926. 
| Our exports of dark fired Kentucky and 
Tennessee to the United Kingdom de- 
clined from 9,149,000 pounds in 1927 to 
6,547,000 pounds in 1928, a continuation 
of downward tendency started in 1925, 
| when exports of this type amounted to 
| 22,000,000 pounds. Exports of dark Vir- 
| ginia decreased from 1,357,000 pounds in 
| 1927 to 1,234,000 pounds in 1928. The 
| serious extent of the decline in the Brit- 
|ish demand for this type will be better 
|appreciated when comparison is made 
| with 1923, when exports amounted to 
24,500,000 pounds. Since then British 
| takings decreased rapidly, 


} 











The outlook for the 1928 Italian to-| 
bacco crop was reported as not very | 


| sion, 


of manufacturing ferrochrome. 


Chromium is used in steel because it | 


imparts to the alloy the physical quali- 
ties of hardness and toughness, a rare 
combination. 
magnetic properties and very materialiy 
increases the resistance of steel to corro- 


of purity. The usableness of the ore 
under present practice depends largely 
on the ratio of chromic oxide to the 
iron content. 
ceptable to the trade must contain not 
less than 60 per cent of chromium. 


Metallurgical Difficulties 
Gradually Being Solved 


The metallurgical difficulties encoun- 
tered in the manufacture of rustless iron 
(carbon less than 0.12 per cent) are 
gradually being solved, and it seems that 
in the near future an alloy will be made 
on a commercial scale which will with- 
stand corrosion indefinitely. Three 


| processes are now being utilized in the 
|manufacture of rustless iron and rustless 
(1) The introduction of chromium | 


steel: 
by means of a very low-carbon ferro- 
chromium; (2) the direct process, in 
which an electric furnace is used for the 
reduction of chromite; (3) the gaseous 
reduction of a mixture of iron ore and 
chromite to metallic form (for most of 


the iron and part of the chromium), | 


with subsequent melting to produce the 
alloy. 


sales. It is reported that in Germany 
a@ process has been developed at a pro- 
duction cost of 5 cents a pound. The 
corresponding figure in the United States 
is approximately five times this amount. 

An estimate of the United States 
Geological Survey of the reserves of iron 
ore in the Lake Superior and Birming- 
ham districts indicates a reserve of 
grades now used sufficient, at the present 
rate of consumption, for 30 years, and 
makes evident the need of the conserva- 
tion of this most common metal. Any 
alloy that will materially increase the 
life of steel should find a ready market, 
as it will materially assist in postponing 
the day when the steel industry will have 
to change production metlods to utilize 
the low-grade ores available, such as 
the ferruginous schists of the Lake Su- 
perior district. 


The potential uses of chromium seem | 


to open a field so useful to humanity 
that attention is called to the relatively 
large consumption of chromite as a re- 
fractory. r 
dered is of but short duration and might 


of the growing self-sufficiency of Italy 
in the matter of tobacco on the exports 
of our fire-cured types has been fre- 
quently commented upon in these re- 
ports. Exports of the Kentucky 
Tennessee dark fire-cured tobacco to 
Italy increased from 385,000 pounds in 
1927 to 650,000 pounds in 1928. They 
still, however, remained small compared 
with preceding years. In the calendar 
year 1923, for example, exports of these 
types to Italy amounted to 31,000,000 | 
pounds. In 1923 over 20 per cent of our | 
exports of dark-fired Kentucky and | 
Tennessee were destined for Italy, while 
in 1928 the share exported to that coun- 
try was less than 1 per cent. 
Small Crop in France. 

A crop very small in quantity is also 
indicated for Southewestern France, ac- | 
cording to reports from American Consul 
Lucien Memminger at Bordeaux. The | 
quality, however, is reported to be good. | 
This producing region accounted in 1927 | 
for 72 per cent of French acreage. A | 
record crop, however, of 18,560,000 | 
pounds was harvested in Alsace-Lorraine, | 
according to a report from Consul John | 
P. Jones, at Strasborg. This section ac- | 
counted in 1927 for 15 per cent of the | 
area devoted to tobacco in France. French | 
native tobacco is of dark varieties, used 
for the manufacture of pipe, snuff and | 
chewing tobaccos, French takings of our | 
fire-cured tobaccos decreased in 1928. | 
This may be partly accounted for by a | 
larger 1927 crop of French native to- | 
bacco. | 


Chromium also affects the | 


The metallurgist requires for his | 
purposes chrome ore of a high degree | 


Ferrochrome to be ac- | 


The present high cost is restricting | 


In this use the service ren- | 


and | 


|chromium and alumina content to the 
{iron and silica tenor. 

The demand of the paper-pulp mills 
| for chromite brick has lately developed 
a seemingly expanding market. These 
brick fulfill a need in the lining of the 
kilns used for the drying of pulp in the 
sulphide process, as they resist corrosion 
caused by the liberated gases in the kiln. 





Cold Restricts Sale 
Of Apples in Europe 


| Markets Depressed and Many | 


Shipments Damaged by 
Freezing Temperatures. 


| 
| 


The European apple market 
| pressed on account of the extremely cold 
| weather, it was stated March 6 by the 
| Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The full text of the statement, based 
|}on advices from the European fruit 
| specialists of the Department of Agricul- 
| ture, Edwin Smith, follows: 

| Since the middle of December the Con- 
| tinent has been having the coldest winter 
| of any on record since 1793. 

The first effect of this continued cold 
| weather, during which 
dropped below zero Fahrenheit, was to 
freeze shipments in transit from the 
port markets. This caused inland buy- 
ers as well as port brokers to hesitate 
in despatching shipments. The second 
effect was to curtail aistribution througb 
restricting the attendance at open re- 
tail markets in cities and towns all over 
the Continent. 

Heavy supplies of fruit are distributed 
to the poorer classes through these 
street markets. During the past two 
menths the Continental weather was not 
only so severe that people attended these 
markets in fewer numbers, but the fruit 
actually froze when exposed in the 
markets. 

During the week ended February 18 
temperatures were extremely low, so 
that an almost complete cessation of 
shipments took place from Hamburg and 
Rotterdam. Moreover, transportation was 
;cut off between Germany and Copen- 
hagen by excessive ice. 

On Saturday, February 16, as many as 
{18 orange ships were in the harbor at 
Hamburg awaiting discharge because of 
the danger of freezing the fruit and also 
because space was not available in the 
heated sheds due to congestion from 
non-shipping. This situation was very 
serious for operators in oranges, since 
the Mediterranean ships are not insu- 
lated and freezing was taking place on 
board the ships. 

Two apple ships were also awaiting 
discharge for want of space. 

This would tend to have a depressing 
| effect upon the market and unquestion- 
ably will cause a reduction in the total 
possible consumption for the present 
season. However, the arrival of barreled 
apples at Hamburg is not excessive and 
boxed apples are keeping in very good 
condition. 

The stoppage of rail shipments has 





|tended to deplete apple stecks at in- 


terior points, so that some port brokers 
anticipate a renewed interest as soon 
as the weather moderates to permit rail 
shipments. . 

During the week ended February 18 
the weather in England was the coldest 
for many years, and this also tended to 
restrict shopping at retail stores and 
thus had its influence upon wholesale 





demand, At the present time apple prices | 


are generally depressed in Great Britain. 
The condition in Great Britain as far 
as the consumption of fruit is concerned 
has not been se extreme as an the Con- 


tinent, 


Lower Prices Recorded 
At London Wool Sales | 


is de- 


temperatures | 


|about 87,000,000 pounds. 


It should be noted that fairly large! The London Wool Saies, commencing | 
tobacco stocks are being maintained in| March 6, a day late, opened lower for 
France. Stocks of native tobacco on De-| all wools, according to cabled informa- | 
cember 31, 1927, amounted to about) tion received by the Bureau of Agricul- | 
60,000,000 pounds out of a total stock} tural Economics of the Department of 
of 183,000,000 pounds. exclusive of some! Agriculture from the Agricultural Com- | 





| 40,000,000 pounds in the process of manu- | missioner at London, E. A. Foley, and | 
| facture. 


Total production of pipe, snuff made public on March 7. The full text 
and chewing tobacco in 1927 amounted to | of the statement follows: 
At the opening of the London Wool | 
A fair crop was forecast for Algeria, | Sales on March 6 merino wools sold at 
specializing in the growing of pipe to-| par to 5 per cent lower, the majority of | 
bacco, although a reduction of acreage} the crossbred wools 5 to 7% per cent| 
took place in the Department of Con-| lower, and Punta Arenas wools 10 per! 
stantine, which accounted in 1927 for a| cent lower than the close of the previous 
little over half of the total area planted! sale. The sales opened a day late due 
in that country. to adverse weather conditions. 
The yield of tobacco in Hungary in| a 
ports of Sisal 


1928 was below average, according to the | ® 
International Institute of Agriculture at Mexican Ex 

Rome. Hungarian tobacco is ceompetion | To United States Increase | 
with some of our fire-cured tobacco in| 


the European market. according to a Mexican exports of sisal to the United 


report from Consul John H. Morgan at 


| Budapest. 


The Canadian production of burley | 
which is used for the manufacture of 
pipe and chewing tobacco, and is not 
utilized as is American burley for the 
manufacture of cigarettes, decreased 


States increased in February, while ship- 
ments to other countries decreased, it 
was stated March 6 by the Department 
of Commerce on the basis of a cable from 
the consulate at Progreso. The state-| 
ment follows in full text: 

Shipments of sisal to the United States 


from 22,000,000 pounds in 1927 to 17,000,- 
000 pounds in 1928. The acreage has de-|during the month of February, 1929, 
creased from 20,500 acres in 1927 to|amounted to 51,113 bales, as compared 








promising last fall by Consul’ W. 0. 
Jones at Rome, although the acreage 
has increased. The unfavorable effect 


| 


about 16,000 acres in 1928. The pro-| with 37,182 bales during January, 1929, 
duction of Canadian fire-cured tobaccos | and 38,881 bales during February, 1928. 
was approximately the same in 1928 as|Shipments to other countries amounted 


Clay Articles Produced. 

The value of clay products manufac- 
jtured annually in the three States of 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho is now 
| sania the million-dollar mark. These 
products are practically all structural 
wares such as brick, tile, sewer pipe, and 
architectural terra cotta. The only pot- 
|tery wares are red flower pots from 
jseveral small plants, some stoneware 
{from Portland, and a few faience tile. 
|No white pottery is being made at 
present. 


The annual consumption of white 
wares in the three States named is es- 
| timated as follows: 

White earthenware.........$931,000 
Sanitary ware eoceee 585,000 
Electrical porcelain......... 490,000 
Chinaware coccee SIGUOU 
Art pottery 22,600 
Hardware pottery.......... 3,800 


$2,258,400 

These figures do not include the con- 
sumption of foreign wares, and hence do 
|not represent the present true totals. 

In contrast to conditions in other sec- 
tions, where the various raw materials 
required for the manufacture of pottery 
must be collected from widely scattered 
| places, it is possible for a pottery in the 
| North Pacific area to acquire its own de- 
posits of these essential raw materials 
j and do its own mining and preparation. 
It thus will be able to secure a better 
uniformity and selection of materials at 
a lower cost. In some cases the purifi- 
cation or grinding equipment can be in- 
stalled in the pottery plant, duplication 
of machinery can be avoided and a short- 
ening of the process can be established. 

Plastic kaolins are found in large 
quantities in Washington, near Spokane, 
and in Idaho, near Troy and Moscow. 
Feldspar is found near Troy, Idaho, and 
at Deer Harbor. Wash. Tests on 
the quality, methods of purification and 
preparation of these materials for the 
market have been made by the Bureau 
of Mines, in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and indicate that 
kaolin firebrick, earthenware pottery, 
vitrified pottery, and some electrical in- 
sulators can be made from these ma- 
terials. 

The kaolin deposits are being used for 
fire brick alone at the present time. One 
company was encouraged to start a 
washing treatment of a very sandy and 
variable deposit of kaolin and is now 
making an all-kaolin fire brick and a 
superior type of refractory, plastic fire- 
clay. The kaolin, likewise, has possibil- 
ities as a paper filler for the numerous 
paper companies in the northwest, and 
the white mica washed from the kaolin 
can be used as a filler in the prepared- 
tar roofing materials, like the mica from 
the North Carolina kaolins. The quartz 
from the kaolin after tabling can be used 
for glass sand and as the third ingredi- 
ent in the pottery bodies. 

The Pacific Northwest offers coal from 
Washington mines, has cheap hydro- 
electric power, and cheap lumber for 
packing, with a mild climate for all- 
year manufacturing. 





Traffic Increases 
At Swiss Airport 


Passengers Handled at Basel in 
1928 Totaled 6,000. 


Air lines entering Basel, Switzerland, 
during 1928 handled more than 6,000 
| passengers and approximately 250 metric 
tons of freight, mail and baggage, an 
increase over 1927 of 33 per cent in pas- 
sengers, 61 per cent in mail and 127 per 
cent in freight, reports the Consul at 
Basel, Calvin M. Hitch, the Department 
of Commerce stated March 7. Following 
is the statement in full text: 

Increased traffic is recorded in 1928 at 
Switzerland’s Basel airport. The airplanes 
coming from the north often arrived in 
Basel too late in the afternoon to reach 


|the night stop at Geneva, and for that 


reason it has been decided to make Basel 
the rgular night stop during the present 
year. The average regularity in the 
year’s traffic was 96.9 per cent of the 
fixed schedules, as compared with 97.6 
per cent in 1927, and 93.4 per cent in 
1926. No accidents were recorded during 
1928, with the exception of the unsuc- 
cessful emergency landing of a sport 
flyer outside of the Basel airport, which 
did not prove fatal. ’ 

The paid passenger traffic in local 
pleasure flights decreased from 1,322 in 
1927 to 1,242 in 1928. Managers of the 
air lines entering Basel express satis- 


|faction at the past year’s operations, 
jand it is believed that even better re- 


sults will be obtained during the present 
year through advertising. The large in- 
crease in all lines of traffic during 1928 
is sufficient evidence of the public in- 
terest in aviation and his service doubt- 
less will be used to an increasing extent 
for the dispatch of mail, freight and 
passengers. th 

to 17,561 bales during February, 1929, 
as compared with 22,045 bales during 
January, 1929, and 18,640 bales during 
February, 1928. 

Stocks at Progreso decreased from 
54,168 bales on February 1, 1929, to 
42,603 bales on March 1, 1929. Stocks 
at Progreso on March 1, 1928, ; 
to 86,374 bales. 
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Ean" 48) 
Railroads 


Great Western Road 
Granted Authority 
To Issue Securities 


Notes Totaling $3,186,000 
To Be Turned Over to 
Pullman Company for 
New Equipment. 


Rivers and Harbors Bond Issues Terminals 


River and Harbor Allotments 


Funds Proposed to Be Spent on Various Improvements for 
Navigation by the Department of War 


St. Louis Terminal | Calendar of Hearings Assigned 
| —ih. 


Given Permission to 
Authenticate Bonds Proceedings of the Interstate 
| Commerce Commission 


Refunding and Improvement 
Securities Totaling $7,- 
000,000 Are Author- 
ized by I. C. C. 

The Terminal Railroad Association of 


St. Louis has been granted authority by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ' 


The following allotments have been made ky the Secretary of War to works of river and harbor improvement from 
available funds provided by the War Department Appropriation Act approved February 28, 1929, according to a list just 
made public by the Department of War which follows in full text: 


Portland Harbor, Me. $13,700 Current River, Ark, and Mo. 
Saco River, Me. 15,400 
Boston Harbor, 50,000 
Cape Cod Canal,, Mass. . 120,000 
Harbor of Refuge at Nantucket, Mas 40,000 
New London Harbor, Conn. : 20,000 
Connecticut River below Hartford, Con ; .0%s% ° 50,000 
Branford Harbor, Conn. 7,500 
New Haven Harbor, Conn. 85,000 


March 11. , 


Fourth Section Applications Nos. 13560 
et al.—Class and commodity rates from, 
to and between points in the southwest 
and Kansas and Missouri territory; and 
No. 9702.—Memphis-Southwestern  In- 
uaa ie oe Fourth Section Order No. 
542, in so far as they relate to fourth 
enn tion departures in class and commod- 
ity rates on traffic, except grain and 


pany v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company et al. Des Moines, 
Ia., Examiner Hagerty. 

No. 17535—Higginbotham-Bartlett Com- 
pany, Inc., et al. v. Alabama & Vicks- 
burg Railway Company et al. Dallas, 
Tex., before Examiner Fleming. 

No. 21695—Stonega Coke and Coal Com- 
pany et al. v. Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way Company et al. Washington, D. C., 


9,000 
Mississippi River: 
Between Ohio and Missouri Rivers 
Between Missouri and Illinois Rivers 
Between Illinois and Wisconsin Rivers ... 
Between Wisconsin arene. and Minneapolis ~ 


2,125,000 
50,009 

. 2,000,000 
1,000,000 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to include this amount in the new notes 


to be issued, as more particularly set 
forth hereinafter. Of the new notes to 
be issued, $1,452,405.20, face amount, will 
be issued in respect of the new equip- | N 
ment above mentioned. 

To acquire the equipment and the out- 
standing notes referred to the applicant | 
proposes to enter into a contract or lease, | 
to be dated November 15, 1928, with the 
Pullman Car and Manufacturing Cor- | 
poration, hereinafter called the lessor, 
and, in accordance with provisions con- 
tained therein, to issue to the lessor 42 
promissory notes payable as follows: 
Two notes for $72,599.71 each on Febru- 
ary 15 and May 15, 1929; 15 notes for} 
$108,909.84 each on the 15th day of | 
August, November, February, and May 
in each year from August 15, 1929, to 
February 15, 1935, inclusive; 3 notes for | 
$86,245.51 each on the 15th day of May, | 
August, and November in the year 1933; | 
12 notes for $71,554.32 each on the 15th} 
day of February, May, August, and No-)| 
vember in the years 1934 to 1936, inclu- | 
sive; and 10 notes for $36,310.13 each} 
on the 15th day of February, May, Au-'! 
gust, and November in each year from | 
February 15, 1937, to November 15, 1938, 
inclusive, and on the 15th day of Febrv- | 
ary and May in the year 1939; all of 
the notes to be payable at the IIlinois 
Merchants Trust Company, Chicago, Il. | 
The proposed notes will include in their 
face amounts interest on the deferred 
payments of the purchase price of the} 
equipment, and will bear interest at the | 
rate of 512 per cent per annum after | 
maturity. 

Unmatured Payments. 

The proposed notes are to be a con- 
solidation of unmatured rental payments | 
represented by notes in amount of $1,- 
806,811.49 issued under a certain lease 
hereafter referred to and of the rental | 
payments for the new cars. The notes} 
representing the unmatured rental pay- 
ments were authorized to be issued by 
our order of January 21, 1927, in con- 
nection with the purchase of equipment 
of an aggregate cost of $1,103,779 and 
the taking up on certain unmatured notes | 
of an aggregate face amount of $978,- 
241.57, all as provided in a contract or | 
lease dated November 1, 1926, made by 
the applicant with the Pullman Car and 
Manufacturing Corporation. 

The unmatured notes in the amount 
last stated were authorized to be issued 
for the purchase of equipment by our 
orders of November 15, 1922, and June 
20,1923. A description of the equipment 
for which the various unmatured notes 
were issued and of the notes is set forth 
in the reports filed with and made a 
part of the orders heretofore mentioned. 
The amount of interest to be included in 
the proposed notes on the principal of 
the former obligations remains un- 
changed, and that to be included on the 
unpaid cost of the new cars will be at 
the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 

All the notes issued under the con- 
tract or lease dated November 1, 1926, 
that matured prior to February 15, 1929, 
have been paid. A note for $72,599.71 | 
also issued under that instrument, ma- | 
tured on February 15, 1929, subsequent 
to the filing of the application. It was 
stated in the application that this note 
would be paid at maturity, but should 
the application not be granted on or be- 
fore the maturity date of the note, au- 
thority would nevertheless be desired to 
issue the proposed note for a like amount 
also having February 15, 1929, as its | 
maturity date. This last note would be 
executed, and, after cancellation, treated 
as an obligation issued under authority 
of our order in this proceeding. There 
appears to be no necessity for issuing 
this note. The remaining notes proposed | 
to be issued have an aggregate face | 
amount of $3,186,616.98. 

Lease to Be Canceled. 

Upon execution of the proposed con- 
tract or lease as of November 15, 1928, 
the lessor will accept the notes provided | 
for therein at their face value and will | 
thereupon cancel and _ surrender the 
equipment lease of November 1, 1926, 
and will cancel and surrender all exist- 
ing rental notes issued under that iease. | * 

The proposed contract or lease pro- | — 
vides, among other things, that the ap- 
plicant shall pay, as and when due, any 
and all taxes, assessments. licenses, and 
other Governmental charges of any kind 
charged or made against the leased 
equipment; that at any time during the 
continuance of the lease the applicant 
shall have the right to anticipate any or | 
all rental payments to be made there- 
under by paying to the lessor the bal- 
ance of the principal with proportionate 
interest included therein to the date of 
payment; and that title to the equipment 
shall remain in the lessor until all con- 
ditions and provisions of the lease have 
been fully performed, whereupon, sub- 
ject to certain conditions set forth in the 
lease, the lessor will execute and deliver 
a bill of sale of the equipment to the 
applicant. 

?ezment of Interest. 

As the interest on the deferred pay- 
ments of the purchase price of the equip- | 
ment will be included in the face 
amount of the notes, the authority in 
our order will be conditioned upon the | 
applicant’s not charging to its capital | 
account any of such interest. 

We find that the proposed issue of $3,- 
186,616.98 of promissory notes by the ap- 
plicant as aforesaid (a) is for a law- 
ful object within its corporate purposes, 
and compatible with the public interest, | 
which is necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as a 
common carrier, and which will not im- | 
pair its ability to perform that service, 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 











Pullman Company Income | 
Shows Gain in January | 


The net operating income of the Pull- 
man Company in January, as reported | 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, | 
was as follows: 

1929 
Gross Oper. Rev.. .$7,033,070 
Net Oper. Rev..... 1,429,741 
Net Oper. Inc..... 1,086,572 


1928 
6, 963,418 
1,362,438 
1,005, 1436 | 


| Inland Waterway from Chincoteague Bay, 


| Potomac 


| Charlotte Harbor, 


| Double Bayou, 


| Red River below 


| Detroit 


| Roanoke, 


| Total expenses incl, 


Harbor at Flushing Bay, N. 
Jamaica Bay, N. Y. 

New York Harbor, ’ Rar uth ieeche wae 
Bay Ridge and Red ‘nook ‘Channels, \ ee sex 
East River, N. Y beta 


| Hudson River, Nu 


Newark Bay, I Hackensack and ‘Passaic Rivers, 

New York and New Jersey Channels 

Woodbridge Creek, N. J. Rue acs 

South River, N. J. 

Delaware River, Philadelphia to sea 

Wilmington Harbor, Del. ... 

Inland Waterway from Delaware River 
Bay, Del. and Maryland. 


to ‘C hesapeake 


Va., to Dela- 
ware Bay, Del. .. 

Baltimore Harbor and c hannels, Md. 

Potomac River at Washington, D. C 

River below Washington, 

Creek, Va, 

River, 


Occoquan 
Rappahannock 
Mattaponi River, Va. 
Pamunkey River, Va. 
Norfolk Harbor, Va. 
James River, Va. 
Pagan River, Va. .... bt 
Inland waterway, Norfolk, Va., 
Blackwater River, Va. 
Meherrin River, N. C. .. 
Roanoke River, N. C. 
Scuppernong River, N. 
Pamlico and Tar Rivers, 
Contentnea Creek, N. C. 
Trent River, N. C. 
Channel connecting Thoroughfare Bay with Cedar Bay, 
Beaufort. Harbor, N. C. 
Intracoastal Waterway, Beaufort to Cape Fear River, 
N. C. ie ‘ ; 
Beaufort Inlet, N. 
Cape Fear River, 
Black River, N. C. 
Winyah Bay, S, C. .... 
Waccamaw River, N. C. 
Great Peedee River, S, C. 
Waterway from Charleston to Winyah ‘Bay, 
Charleston Harbor, S. C. : 
Ashley River, S. C. 
Waterway from C harleston to Beaufort, 
Savannah Harbor, Ga. . ; 
| Savannah River below Augusta, Ga. 
Waterway between Beaufort, S. C., 
Fla. 
Altamaha, Oconee and Ocmulgee ‘Rivers, 
Brunswick Harbor Ga. en 
Sa atilla River, Ga. . 
. Johns River, F la., Jacksonville to the ocean ... 
ae River, Fla. : : 
Harbor at Miami (Biscayne Bay), 
Harbor at Key West. Fla. 
Caloosahatchee River, Fla. .. 
Fia, 


Beaufort 


N, C., at and below fiesta: ee 3 


and St. ‘Johns River, 


‘Ga. 


Fla 


Sarasota Bay, Fla. .. 

Channel from Clearwater ‘Harbor through Boca C iega to 
Tampa Bay, Fla. , ; 

Tampa Harbor, Fla. 

Removal of water hyacinths, 

Carrabelle Harbor and Bar, 

Apalachicola Bay, Fla. . 

Apalachicola River, Fla., the ‘Cut- off, ‘Lee Slough and 
Lower Chipola River 

Flint River, Ga 

Chattahoochee River, Ga., and Ala. . 
Channel from Apalachicola River to St. 
Fla. 

St. Andrews Bay, Fla. . 

Choctawahatchee River, Fla., 

Harbor at Pensacola, Fla. 

Alabama River, Ala, 

Mobile Harbor, Ala. 

Black Warrior, W arrior and Tombigbee Rivers, ‘Ala 

Pascagoula Harbor, Miss. . , 
Gulfport Harbor and Ship Is land Pass, Miss. 

Southwest Pass, Miss. River, La. 

Mississippi River between Baton Rouge and New ‘Or- 
leans, La, . ; sani 

Chefuncte River and Bogue Falia, ‘La. 

Bayou Plaquemine, Grand River and Pigeon Bayous, La. 

Removal water hyacinths, La. aan 

Sabine-Neches Waterway, Tex. 

Louisiana-Texas Intracoastal waterway, 
Corpus Christi Section 

Galveston Harbor, Tex. 

Galveston Channel, Tex. 

Texas City Channel, 

Port Bolivar Channel. 

Houston Ship Channel, 

Tex. 

Tex. 


Fla. 
Fla. 


Andrews Bay, 


| 


Sabine River- 


Anahuac Channel, 
Cedar Bayou, Tex, 


| Clear Creek, Tex. 
| Bastrop Bayou, 


Tex... 
Freeport Harbor, Tex. , 
Channel from Arkansas Pass to Corpus Christi, 
Brazos Island Harbor, Tex. 
Cypress Bayou and Waterway 
and Shreveport, La. 
Fulton, 
Ouachita and Black Rivers, A 


Tex. 


between Jefferson, 
Ark. 


rk., and Mo. 


| Tensas River and Bayou Macon, La. 


Boeuf River, La. 

Yazoo River, Miss. 

Rig Sunflower River, Miss. 
Arkansas River, Ark., and Okla. 
White River, Ark. 

Black River, Ark, and Mo. 


2. Applica 
| Reasonable rate 


and 


Rate Decisions | : 

Announced by the y 

Interstate Commerce |) _ rate: 
Commission 


Fldorado 
Covington 
} reasonable, 
No. 
et al. v 
et al 
Joint 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
March 7 by the Interstate Commerce, 
Commission are summarized as follows: 
No, 15 Martin-Nash Motor Company 

v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 

way Company et al. Decided February 

21, 1929. 

Rates on passenger automobiles, 
loads, from Kenosha and Milwaukee, Wis., | 
and Lansing, Mich., and South 
Bend, Ind., to Atlanta, Ga., found not un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial. Com- 
plaints dismissed. 
No. 19735.—Traffic 

Commerce Lynchburg, 

Railway Company et al. 

ary 19, 1929. ; No, 

1. Rate charged on a carload of pine | pany v. 
lumber shipped from Edgefield, S. C., to| pany et 

reconsigned to Charles-Town, W. | 
Va., found applicable, 


lumbus 


: Claire, 
in ear- 
int 
{ously in 
movement, 
| plied over 
{and in 
commodity 
for 
; tion 


tureau Chamber of 
Va., v. Southern 
Decided Febru- 


Carload 
tain 


Nneihby ee ‘a Rtcoat Rita ind | 


Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Cemmerce Commission.) 
Southern Pacific Co.- 


| Freight revenue 
Passenger revenue 

Total oper. revenue .. 
Maintenance of way : 
Maintenance of equipment 
| Transportation expenses 
other 
Net from railroad . 

Taxes ae 

1U neollectible Ry. Rev., 

| Net after taxes, etc. 
Net after rents 

Aver. miles operated 
Omartatine FOLD «5.0 0ctaccsenees 


ble 


Jewel 


on 
and 
and 


20558.- 


-rmediate 
effect 

which 
the 
the 


points 


20,000 
500,000 
50,000 
150,000 
750,000 
900,000 
500,000 
100,000 
5,000 
6,800 


3,000,000 


150,000 
400,000 


400 
275,000 
25,000 
3,000 
3/600 
25,000 
4,000 
5,000 
600,000 
100,000 
3,000 
350,000 
2,000 
2,000 
3,000 
2,500 
15,000 
800 
1,200 


4.000 
10,500 


800,000 
28,000 
150,000 
1,000 
35,000 
1,000 
2,000. 
55,000 
149,000 
7,000 
6,000 
690,000 
2,000 


50,000 
25.000 
100,000 
2,500 
350,000 
10,000 
175.000 
20,000 
12,000 
21,000 
12,000 


10,000 
65,000 
7,500 
1,500 
10,000 


2,500 
30,000 
35,000 


2,000 
5,000 
8.000 
35.000 
75.000 
220,000 
28,000 
30,000 
80.000 
375,000 


14,000 
5.000 
12,000 
25,000 
830,000 


100,000 
180,000 
120,000 
170,000 
18.000 
900,000 
109.000 
12.509 
6,000 
6,000 
2,5°0 
50,000 
200,000 
11,000 


£.000 
195.900 
50 000 
5.500 
3.000 
16990 
12,000 
37,500 
?4.000 
11,250 


pre 


gasoline, 


Ark 


jerney- 
Ann 

Decided 

rates 


South 


and St. 


found 


igyptian Tie & Timber 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
Decided February 21, 
rates on mine 
in Missi puri | 


rate 
seribed for 
reparation awarded. 

19989.- 
Missouri Pacifie 
Decided February 21, 


Comnany 


insas City, 
nid, 
points in eastern Colorado, 
Complaint 


Arbor 
February 20, 
collected 
load shipments of glass bottles from Co-|! 
and 
, Minneapolis 
Wis., 
extent that they exceeded the lower of two 
combinations 
over 


Paul, 


lower 
longest of the 
amount 
rate 
application over 
awarded, 
20515.—I 


was thereafter 


Missouri River: 
Kansas City to mouth 
Kansas City to Sioux City 
Sioux City to Fort Benton 
Osage River, Mo, ‘> 
Tennessee River: 
Below Riverton, Ala. . 
Above Chattanooga, Tenn. .. 
Chattanooga to Hales Bar Lock and Dam 
Browns Island to Riverton 
Hales Bar to Browns Island, 
French Broad River, Tenn. 
Ohio River: 
Lock and Dam construction 
Open channel improvement 
Monongahela River, Pa. and.W. 
Allegheny River, Pa.: 
Lock and Dam construction 
Open channel work 
Youghiagheny River, Pa. 
Harbor at Duluth, Minn. 
Ontanagon Harbor, Mich. .. 
Keweenaw Waterway, Mich, 
Marquette Harbor, Mich. 
Harbor of Refuge, Grand Marais, 
Warroad Harbor and River, Minn. 
Green Bay Harbor, Wis. 
Fox River, Wis. 
Sturgeon Bay and Lake Michigan Ship Cn., Wis ee 
Algoma Harbor, Wis. 
Two Rivers Harbor, Wis. 
Manitowoc Harbor, Wis. 
Sheboygan Harbor, Wis. 
Port Washington Harbor, 
Milwaukee Harbor, Wis. 
Kenosha Harbor, Wis. 
St. Joseph Harbor, Mich. .. 
South Haven Harbor, Mich. 
Saugatuck Harbor and Kalamazoo River, Mich, 
Holland Harbor, Mich. : 
Grand Haven Harbor, 
Grand River, Mich. 
Muskegon Harbor, 
White Lake Harbor. 
Ludington Harbor, 
Manistee Harbor, Mich. . 
Frankfort Harbor, Mich. 
Portage Lake Harbor, Mich. 
Waukegan Harbor, Ill. 
Chicago Harbor, Il. 
Chicago River, Ill. 
Calumet River, Ill. and Ind. 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. 
Illinois River, Ill. ; 
St. Marys River, Mich, 
St. Clair River, Mich. 
Channels in Lake St. 
Detroit River, Mich, 
Saginaw River, Mich. 
Harbor of Refuge at Harbor Beach, Lake Huron, Mich. 
Black River, Mich. 
Rouge River, Mich. 
Toledo Harbor, Ohio 
Sandusky Harbor, Ohio 
Huron Harbor, Ohio 
Lorain Harbor, Ohio 
Cleveland Harbor, Ohio 
Fairport Harbor, Ohio 
Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio 
Conneaut Harbor, Ohio 
Erie Harbor, Pa. ‘ 
Buffalo Harbor, N. Y. ; 
Black Rock Channel and Tonawanda Harbor, N. 
Rochester (Charlotte) Harbor, N. Y. 
Great Sodus Bay Harbor, N, Y. 
Little Sodus Bay Harbor, N. Y. 
Oswego Harbor, N. Y. 
San Diego Harbor, Calif. 
Los Angeles Harbor, Calif. 
San Francisco Harbor, Calif. 
Oakland Harbor, Calif. 
San Pablo Bay and Mare Island Strait, Calif. 
Petaluma Creek, Calif. ie cioetalenieternvcuin 
Crescent City Harbor, 
Noyo River, Calif. 
San Joaquin River, Calif. .. 
Stockton and Mormon Channels ‘(Div erting Canal ), Calif 
Mokelumne River, Calif. 
Sacramento River. Calif. 
Coquillee River, Oreg. . 
Coos Bay, Oreg. 
Coos River, Oreg? 
Umpqua River, Oreg. 
Yaquina River, Oreg. 
Yaquina Bay and Harbor, ‘Oreg. 
Tillamook Bay and Bar, Oreg. 
Columbia and Lower Willamette Rivers 
couver, Wash., and Portland, Oreg. 
Clatskenie Ri ver, Oreg. . 
Willamette River above Portland and 
Oreg ‘ Se 
Skamokawa Creek, WwW ash. 
Willappa River and Harbor, 
Grays Harbor and Bar Entrance, 
Puget Sound and tributary waters, 
Seattle Harbor, Wesh ; 
Nome Harhor, Alaska 
Wrancell Narrow Alaska 
Hilo Harbor. Hawaii 
Kahului Harbor, Harvaii 
Nawiliwili Harbor, Hawaii 
Survey of Northern and Northwestern Lakes 
Supervisor of New York Harbor ; 
Surveys House Document No. 308, 69th Congress, 
session pene ‘ ; 7 


and Superior, MUSH oo occurs 


Mich. 


Mich. 
Mich. 


Mich, 
Mich. 


Clair, Mich. . 


Calif. 


below 


Yamhill River, 


Wash. 
Wash. 


seeeeeweee 


found unreasonable. 


the future unreasonable. 


found 
| prescribed 
No. 20485.—C. G. Burns v. 
Georgia Railway Company 

cided February 19, 1929. 
Charges collected and minimum 
provided in connection with 
jcarloads of potatoes 
and Freisland, Minn., 
inapplicable, 
“ unreasonable. 

Company: —- p 

> 

Company No. 20009. 

Company v. 


1929. } 
numerous ear-| road Company 
21, 1929. 

Rate charged 
from Fernbridge, 
found unreasonable. 
No. 20183.—Merrimac 

Boston & Maine 

ruary 21, 1929. 

Rate on imported 
loads, from Mystic 
and other Boston docks, to 
Mass., found not unreasonable. 
enieess. 

No, 20569.—H. Baron & Company, 

The Pennsylvania . Railroad 
Decided February 20, 1929, 
Rate charged on crushed 
sugar, in barrels, in 
, Port Norfolk, Va., to New 
| found applicable and not 
Complaint dismissed, 

No, 20295.—Acker & Cook et 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe 
el et al. Decided 
| ‘arload rates on salt 
| pointe in 
in New Mexico, 
after November 21, 
sonable, 
) Unreasonable, 
| No. 20749 (Sub, No, 

Sons Company v. 

read et al, 


Tncorporated 
Railroad Company et | 
1929. | 
in tank-ears, from | 
Kans., and 
to certain 
found not un- 
dismissed, 


Okla., 
to Macon, 


Reparation 
Golden State 
Northwestern 
et al. 


tond Glass 
Railroad 


on 


on butter, 
Calif., to 


Columbus, Ohio, to 
Minn., and Fau 
unreasonable to the 
Paper 
contemporane- | Railroad. 
three routes of | 
combination ap- 
three routes, 
which a through 
established 
each route. Repara-/{ 


the 
china clay, 


of 


Com- 


1929, 
props from cer- | 
to points in’ I)li- 


from 
other than Tolar, 
1927 
Pacifie Lines, 
January 

1929 1928 
11,952,382 10,742,950 
3,148,887 3,117,473 | 
16,757,991 15.280.059 
2.197,484 
2.044.159 
5 929.179 
12.°18,.704 
4,139,287 
1,341.669 
1.607 
2,796,020 
2.498.743 
8,887.48 

75.3 


1).-—T. M. 


ton, Mass., 
reasonable, 
for future 
No, 20275.—Rome Oil 
& Nashville Railroad 
11.908,453 Decided February 21, 1929. 
3.571,606 1. Carload rate charged on 
1,251,688 from Munford, Ala., to Rome, 
1,910 uarsennnalie a pas Masuly 
- teparation awarded and waiver 
2,108,008 charges authorized, 


1,897.808 2. Present rate 
8,920.51 | over lines 
77.9 


| reasonable, 


to Oldtown, 
Reasonable 
and 


Me., 
rates 


Mills v. 


between same 


1,250,000 
1,2 


1,105,000 


nois on the lines of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Reasonable 
and reparation awarded. 
Central 
et al. 


rate on 
from Taylor Falls 
Ga., 
and the applicable rate found 
awarded. 

Milk Products 
Pacific Rail- 
Decided February 


in carloads, 
Dallas, 
Reparation awarded. 
Company v. 
Decided Feb- 


in 
Wharf, Boston, 
Lawrence, 
Complaint 


al. v. 
Railway 
February 16, 
specified 
Kansas to specified destinations 
on and 
, found not unrea- 
but rates prior to that date found 
teparation awarded, 

Chapman's 
toston & Maine 
Decided February 21, 
tute on core sand, in carloads, from Bos- 
found 
prescribed 
reparation awarded, 

Louisville 
Company 


5,750,000 
1,000,000 


40,000 
20,000 
10,000 
3,000 
8,000 


59,500 
425,000 | 


3,000 
1,700 
45,000 
11,000 
95,000 
3,500 
4,000 | 
16,500 
80,000 | 


to procure authentication and delivery of 
$7,000,000 of refunding and improve- 
ment mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds 
in partial reimbursement of capital ex- 
penditures. The carrier does not pro- | 
pose to sell the bonds now. The report: 
of Division 4 in Finance Docket No. | 
7437, dated February 28 and made public | 
March 7, fol!ows in full text: | 
The Terminal Railroad Association of | 
St. Louis, a common carrier by railroad 
engaged in interstate commerce, has duly | No. 
applied fer authority under section 20a | 
oi the {nterstate Commerce Act to issue 
$7,000,000 of refunding and imonrove-: 
ment mortgage 412 per cent gold bonds, | N°- 
series A. No objection to the granting | oe . 
of the application has been presented! ){).10"% 
to us. 


cluding 


by 

Louis, 

Kettler. 
No. 


way 


and 
Angeles, 


pany et 


os 
‘mprovements Made. 

The applicant represents “- betw cen | ai: 
July 1, 1922. and December 1927, v. 
expended from income a7 115.28¢. 01 —" 
construction, acquisitions, improvements, 
and addition; and betterments to its; 


Glenn. 
Nos. 215: 
ble 





155,000 
11,500 | 
1 000 | 
500 | 
8000 
5,009 | 
5,000 | 
450.000 | 
6,000 | 
7,000 | 
10,000 | 
5,000 


44,000 | 
12,560 | 
96,000 | 
4,000 | 
100, 000 | 
8,000 | 
10,000 j 
4, 000 | 
55,000 | 


24, 000 | partial reimbursement for such expendi-'the bonds now, 
18,000 | tures the applicant proposes to have au- its treasury until some future time when 
it will request our authorization to sell 
The proposed bonds will be designated | or otherwise dispose of them. 
We find that the proposed procure- 
and pursuant to the mortgage and supple- ment of authentication and delivery | 
and 
75.000| April 1, 1929, will be executed as coupon bonds, series A, by the applicant as afore- 
50,000 | bonds registrable as to principal in the! said (a) is for a lawful object within its | 
exchangeable corporate purposes, and compatible with 
8,500 | for registered bonds in the denomina-;the public interest, which is necessary 
tions of $1,000, $5,000, $10,000, or any | and appropriat+ for and consistent with 
will be'the proper performance by it of service! 
| redeemable at the applicant’s option as ajto the public as a common carrier, and! 
which will not impair its ability to per- | 
est date thereafter prior to maturity, at| form that service, and (b) is reasonably! x, 
necessary and appropriate 


48,000 | 
25,000 | 
850,000 | 


1,825,000 | 


10,000 | 
17, 000 | ™ 


4,000 | 


3 "i 000 | 
65,000 
280,000 | 
14,700 | 
5.000 | 
80,000 
14,500 
12,400 
4,000 | 
29,000 
100,000 
74,500 
14,000 
7,000 
7,000 
9,800 
46,000 
175,000 


25,000 | 


85,000 
255,000 
50,000 
$45,000 
2,500 
220,000 
3,200 
800 
187,000 


5,000 | 


250,000 
2,400 
340,000 
9,000 
12,500 
35,000 


properties and to the properties of other 
terminal companeis comprised within its 
; system and controlled by it either di- | 
rectly or indirectly through stock owner- 
ship or held under leases. The details of | 
the amounts expended upon the prop- 
erties of each company are given in the} 
application. i 

Under section 2, article 3, of the re-|° 
|fuding and improvement mortgage dated | 


No. 


aminer 


tember 1, 1927, made by the applicant; v. 
“0 the Central Union Trust Company of; way 
New York and Henry Miller, trustees, | 
| the applicant is entitled to have authen- 
ticated and delivered to it refunding and, 


: No. 


improvement mortgage bonds in an ag- | on Setihes 1, and will mature April 1, 


gregated amount equal to the expendi-| 1 1979. 


{tures shown in the application. In! 


thenticated $7,000,000 of bonds. 
series A, and will be authenticated under 


ment aforesaid. They will be dated, refunding 


denomimation of $1,000, 


multiple of the latter amount, 


whole on April 1, 1939, or on any inter- | 


105 and accrued interest, will bear inter. 
est at the rate of 414 per cent per annum,|! purpose. 
payable semiannually on April 1 andi 





300,000 | 
3,000 


35,000 


1,200 | 


20,000 
230,000 
30,000 
15,000 | 
19,500 | 
47,000 | 
250,000 | 
300,000 | 
225,000 
150,000 
174,360 | 


1,126 000 | 


rates 


of 
De- 


weight 
two 


found 


Tex., 





ear- 
Mass., 


Inc. v. 


Company. 


strawberries, 
carloads, 
York, 

unreasonable 


from 
Mi. Sy 


Atchi- 
Com- 
1929, 


Rail- 
1929, 


un- 


et al. 


cottonseed 

Ga., 
prejudical 
of under- 


found 


of defendants found not un- 


HE average price of 

electricity continues to 

fall, according to U. S. 
Bureau of Labor statistics.* 
In June, 1928, the average 
was 13.6% lower than at the 
end of 1913, whereas the 
weighted average price of all 
items entering into the fam- 
ily budget is still 70% higher. 
In general, prices had settled 
to their present level at the 
end of 1922, but the cost of 
electric energy has continued 
to decrease. 


Voluntary reductions of elec- 
tric rates were filed by the 
Public Service Company of 
*Monthly Labor Review—August, 1928. 


grain products, 
rior Mississippi Valley territory, not in- 
Mississippi 
the one hand, and other points covered 
said . proceedings, 
Mo., 


21495— Pacific 
Corporation v. San Diego & Arizona Rail- 
Company et al. 
before Examiner J. 
reassigned 
Examiner 
21696—Maine Central Railroad Com- 
ail... ¥, 
Railroad Company 
hefore Examiner Cheseldine. 
218283—Dann-Gerow 


Company 
before Examiner 
21483—Roxana Petroleum Corporation 
Alton & Eastern Railroad Company et 

and No. 
Atchison, Topeka & S 
Company et al. 


52 and 21567—The Procter & Gam- 
Manufacturing 
Topeka 
et 


Atchison, 
Company 
aminer Snider. 
17854 Sub 
Cement Company 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Reitwas |No. 
Company et al. 
McGrath. 
No. 21570—Abendroth Brothers v. 
Albany 
Examiner 
0,000 | April 1, 1922, and supplement ‘dated Sep-' No. 21624—Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 
Akron, 
Company 
Examiner 
21661—Dewey 


The! applicant does not propose to sell 


An appropriate order will be entered. 


Oklahoma, 

and approved, 

effective August 1, 

1928. The reductions 
affect 31 towns, and 
amount from 8 to 10%. 


Southwestern Light & Power 
Company has madevoluntary 
rate reductions for commer- 
cial lighting and power at 
Lawton and Chickasha, 
Oklahoma —the reductions 
averaging about 15%. 


The new schedule of electric 
rates in the northern division 
of Jersey Central Power & 


between points in inte-| E 
No. 21291—Mystiec Iron 
River crossings, on 


Company. et al. 


fore Examiner 
| Fourth 
Filed by 
| 


on the other, St. , 
Examiner Arthur Section 


the Missouri 


before 
Cottonseed Products 
carloads, 
Illinois, 


ment, in 
San Missouri, 
E. 


Diego, Calif., 
Smith. Canceled 
for same date, Los 
Smith. 


sissippi 


as the rates 
operating wholly 
observing the 
vision. Memphis, 
McChord, 


Aroostook 
Mass., 


and 
Boston, 


Bangor 
et al, 
Tenn,, 
Company, Incor- 
Atlantic Coast Line 
et al. Tampa, Fia.,, | 

' 

| 


ah 


Railway et al., 
Mahaffie. 

No. 4844—EFExport bill 
mestic 


tract, 


Wilson. 


of 
21260—F. M. Hawley et al. 
Santa Fe Railway j 


Mo., Examiner , No. 


Washington, 


St. Louis, 


Cases, Memphis, Examiner Bardwell, 
further hearing upon the question of the 


Company v. The reasonableness of the 
& Santa Fe Railway 
al, Cincinnati, Ohio. Ex-|No 21619—The 


pany v. 
Company 
Simmons. 


Trenton 


No. 1—Fredonia Portland | 


New 
(of Delaware) et al. - 


et al. 


Kansas City, Mo., Ex- | 


a St. Louis, Mo., 


Boston | N 


Railroad et al. New York, 


v, Atchison, Topeka & 
Simmons. 


way Company. 

aminer McGrath. 
No. 

tion, Thos. L. 


Canton & Youngstown Rail- 
et al. Sandusky, Ohio, 
Kettler. 


Portland Cement _Com- et al. 
No. 


turing Company et al. 


f e Cincinnati, 


Tex., Examiner 


but will hold them in; 
nations in Illinois; 
Suspension No. 3093; 
crushed stone from 
destinations in Illinois; 
The 
St. 
cago, 


improvement mortgage Cleveland, 


Examiner Fuller. 


| 
No. 21322—Steel 
| of Oregon v. 
et al; and No. 
pany, 
aminer Flynn. 

21522 and Subs 1, 
renkopf v; 


for such} 


Chicago 


nois Railway Company et al. 


Mo., Examiner Glenn. 


September—means 


ing to $172,000. 


6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


230 South La Salle Street 


St. Louis Milwaukee 


Minneapolis 


CHICAGO 


Louisville Indianapolis 


Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York City 


mn" | 


before Examiner Berry. 


March 12. 


Kansas City, 


Ohio & Indiana Stone C 
Cincinnati, 
Louis Railway Company et al., 


March 13. 

Tank and Pipe Company 
Great Northern Railway, 
21328, Gillen Cole Come 
pany of Portland. Oregon, 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Com- 
et al, Portland, Oregon, before Ex- 


Works v. New 


York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
New York, N. Y., 
Simmons. 
Application 


be- 


No. 13368— 
Pacific Railroad 


for authority to establish rates on ce- 
between 
Indiana, 
Pennsylvania on the one hand, ard Mis- 
River crossings, 
over routes west of the river, the same 
maintained by 
east of river, without 
long-and-short-haul pro- 


in 
and 


points 
Ohio 
on the other, 


carriers 


before Examiner 


No, 20672 and Sub. 1—Interstate Commerce 
Commission v, the Kansas City Southern 
Washington, 


Director 


lading and do- 


bill of lading and livestock’ con- 
Examiner Simmons. 
13535 et al—Consolidated Southwestern 


for 


through all-rail 


Potteries Com- 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


York, Examiner 


21664—Associated Manufacturers et al. 
. Chicago & Alton Railroad Co: 
Examiner 
o. 21679—The Prairie Pipe Line Company 


pany et 
rlenn. 


Santa Fe Rail- 
Mo., Ex- 


21573—Appalachian Lumber Corpora- 
Zimmerman, jr., 
v. Norfolk & Western Railway Company 
Examiner Snider. 
19998—Lawson Rubber and 
v. Aberdeen and 
Rockfish Railroad Company et al. Dallas, 
Fleming. 

| No. 21939- Sand, gravel and crushed stone 
from Indiana and Illinois points to desti- 
Investigation 
sand, gravel and 
Indiana points to 


Receiver, 


Manufac- 


and 


and No. 21372, 
ompany et al, v. 
Chicago and 
Chi- 


et al v. Chi- 


2 and 3—O. F. Fah- 
& Eastern 


Ili- 
St. Louis, 


Light Company—effective in 


annual saving to the 
consumers amounte- 


Obviously these 
continuing, voluntary rate 
reductions reflect more 
efficient management and 
better service. We repre- 
sent these and other sim- 
ilarly successful come 
panies operating in 30 states. 
Send for our list of current 
security offerings yielding 


Richmond 
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Banking 


Large Gold Exports : 


Caused Expansion of | 
Reserve Bank Credit 


‘Demand for Currency Con- 
tributed to Increase in 
1928, Says Federal | 


Reserve Board. 
The volume of Reserve bank credit out- | 
standing showed an increase of $256,- 
000,000 for 1928 as a whole, and was 
larger than for any other year since 
1921, it was pointed out by the Federal 
Reserve Board in a discussion of the sub- 
ject in its report for the calendar year 
1928. 

The full text cf the section of the re- 
port dealing with Reserve bank credit 
follows: 

This increase was due chiefly to the 
loss of gold during the first half of the 
year, and thereafter to the seasonal in- 
_creases in the demand of the public for 
currency. The principal factor of in- 
crease in demand for Reserve bank credit 
during the year was the decrease in gold 
stock, which was a continuation of the 
movement that started in May of 1927 

‘and which in the course of a year re- 
duced the gold stock of the country from 
the highest level on record to the lowest 
level since August, 1923. 

During the latter part of 1928 net 
changes in gold stock were relatively 
small. The decrease in member bank 
reserve balances during the first half of 
1928 reflected chiefly a decrease in net 
demand deposits in the principal bank- 
ing centers, which resulted partly from 
their conversion into call loans. 

These lower requirements for reserves 
offset in part the effect of gold with- 
drawals until the autumn months, when 
an increase in member bank deposits 
increased the demand of member banks 
for reserve balances to about the same 
level as at the end of the preceding 
year. The effect of gold exports on the 
demand for reserve bank credit was also 
offset in part by the fact that the de- 
mand in circulation averaged less during 
1928 than in any other year since 1922. | 

Demand for currency showed less than 
the usual seasonal increase in the last 
half of 1927, and more than the usual 
decrease after the peak of the demand 
was reached. By the middle of Apri! 
the total volume of money in circulation 
was $160,000,000 smaller than in the 
same week in the preceding year. 

Between the end of July and ‘Christ- 
mas the seasonal increase in currency de- 
mand was larger than in 1927, with the 
result that by December the volume of 
money in circulation had increased to a 
level only $40,000,000 below that of a 
year earlier. 

The reasons for the sharp decline in 
the general level of currency require- 
ments between the middle of 1927 and 
the early part of 1928 are not entirely 
clear. At the outset it reflected in some 
measure the decline in industrial pro- 
duction, and in factory pay rolls and 
employment, which until the late sum- 
mer of 1928 continued in smaller volume 
than in the same period of the previous 
year. 

That the total volume of money in 
circulation remained below the level of 
the year before, even after the upturn 
in business activity in the summer, is to 
be attributed in part to the fact that 
member banks carried smaller aggregate 
amounts of vault cash in 1928 than in 
1927, owing to a desire to use all avail- 
able surplus cash in reducing the heavy 
borrowings at the reserve banks. An- 
other factor tending to diminish the 
demand for currency was lower retail 
prices for certain commodities. 

In addition to the major factors which 
e2ccount for changes in reserve bank 
credit and which are shown on the chart, 
there are various other factors of im- 
portance. The following table shows the 
change for the year in reserve bank 
credit outstanding and in each of the 
the principal factors in accounting for 
this change: 

Factors increasing and decreasing de- 
mand for reserve bank credit between De- 
cember, 1927, and December, 1928. (Monthly 
averages of daily figures, in millions of 
dollars.) 

Factors increasing demand for reserve 
bank credit outstanding: 

Decrease in monetary gold stock.. 4 

Increase in unexpended capital funds.. *47 

Decrease in Treasury credit......... » 

Increase in nonmember clearing bal- 
ances{ 





or 


Factors decreasing demand for reserve 
bank credit outstanding: 
Decrease in money in circulation...... 40 
Decrease in member bank reserve bal- 


32|Bankruptcies of Farmers. 


Net increase in'reserve bank credit out- 
standing 

*Represents increase of $15,000,000 in 
capital of the Federal reserve banks, $4,- 
000,000 in their surplus account, and $22,- 
000,000 in “all other liabilities,” plus de- 
crease of $6,000,000 in the combined total 
of “Bank premises” and “all other re- 
sources.” 

*This figure includes the effect of 
changes in Treasury balances at the re- 
serve banks, which were itemized sepa- 
rately in corresponding computations for 
1927 as given on page 18 of the Board's 
Annual Report for 1927. 

tIncluding balances due to foreign banks, 

Credit Outstanding. 

The volume of reserve bank credit out- 
standing showed an increase of $256,000,- 
000 for the year as a whole. This in- 
crease is accounted for, disregarding 
minor items, by a loss of $274,000,000 in 
the stock of monetary gold and an in- 
crease of $47,000,000 in unexpended 
capital funds of the reserve banks, effset 
in part by a decrease of $40,000,000 in 
money in circulation and $32,000,000 in 
member bank reserve balances. 

The increase of $47,000,000 in “un- 
expended capital funds” during 1928 rep- 
presents the difference between the 
amounts paid into the reserve banks for 
capital, earnings, etc., and the amount 
returned to the market for expenses, 
buildings, dividends, franchise taxes etc. 


Mr. Mellon Says Treasury 
Is Not to Be Reorganized 


The Secretary of the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, stated orally March 7 
that no reorganization in the Depart- 
ment was contemplated as the result 
of the change in administrations, and 
changes were not expected in Treasury 
personnel. The Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, David H. Blair, it was ex- 
plained by Mr. Mellon, is expected to 
remain, ; 





ArE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


Gold Exports 


Holdings of Bills Bought in Open Market | 


Are Reduced by Federal Reserve Banks 


Deposits and Cash Reserves Decline With Increase in Dis- 
counts in Week Ending March 6. 


The consolidated statement of condi- | cisco, and decreased $15,700,000 at Cleve- | 


land, $6,000,000 at Boston, and $3,100,000 
at Philadelphia. Tie system’s hoidings 
of bills bought in open market declined 
$29,400,000 and of Tréasury certificates 
$3,400,000, while holdings of United 


tion of the: Federal Reserve banks on 
March 6, made public March 7, by the 
Federal Reserve Board, shows an_in- 
crease for the week of $36,700,000 in 
holdings of discounted bills and de- 
creases of $29,400,000 in bills bought in 
open market and of $3,400,000 in United 
States securities. Member bank reserve 
deposits declined $16,800,000 and cash 
reserves $8,600,000, while Federal re- 
serve note circulation increased $12,- 
600,000. Total bills and securities were 
$4,000,000 above the amount held on 
February 27. 

Holdings of ee _—— 
$48,200,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank} sources and liabilities § se 
of New York, $3,500,000 at Chicago, $3,-| banks combined on ange a ae 
100,000 at Kansas City, and $2,900,000/ary 27, 1929, and March 7, 1928 the 
each at Atlanta, St. Louis, and San Fran-' figures being in thousanas of dollars: 


RESOURCES: 
Gold with Federal reserve agents 
Gold redemption fund with U. S, Treasury 


men | unchanged. 

ederal Reserve note circulation was 
$12,600,000 larger than a week ago, in- 
creases of $7,600,000 at Atlanta, $3,100,- 
000 at Boston, $3,000,000 at San Fran- 
cisco, and $2,800,000 at Chicago being 
partly offset by decreases of $3,900,000 
ee and $3,000,000 at Philadel- 
phia. 

Following is the statement of re- 


3-7-28 
1,345,440 
49,778 


8-6-29 
1,183,910 
62,119 


2-27-29 

1,167,630 
67,836 

Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes ...... 

Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board 

Gold and gold certificates held by banks 


1,235,466 
796,139 
655,241 


1,246,029 
788,107 
648,701 


1,395,218 
767,300 
649,700 

2,686,846 
157,318 


2,682,837 
152,755 


Total gold reserves 
Reserves other than gold ............e008 163°442 
2,844,164 
78,118 


2,835,592 


75,231 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by U. S. Government obligations 
Other bills discounted 


2,975,660 
70,084 


606,053 
383,119 
989,172 
304,644 


608,752 
343,730 
952,4 


334,0 


89,784 
92,324 
482,108 
338,495 


2 
1 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market 
U. S. Government securities: 

Bonds 
Treasury notes 
Certificates of indebtedness 


82 
75 
51,594 
90,671 
20,699 
162,964 
10,250 


51,598 
90,738 
24,069 
166,400 
10,075 
1,463,032 
729 
713,637 
58,660 
8,246 


57,047 
205,633 
140,032 
Total U. S. Government securities ......... 


Other securities 402,712 


1,000 
1,224,315 
569 
609,762 
59,078 
11,548 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises 
All other resources 


1,467,030 


ETT UC re ORS CeCe ee 
LIABILITIES: 
Federal Reserve notes in actual circulation 
Deposits: 
Member bank—reserve account 
Government 
Foreign bank kta 
re EE, 5 occ ks avo aedbeceenden eeesevens . 


5,166,586 


1,666,567 1,653,971 1,591,370 
2,361,464 
25,037 
6,116 
18,121 


2,350,497 
21,577 
9,766 
20,704 


2,367,250 
21,156 
5,606 
18,960 
2,412,972 
675,013 
151,266 
254,398 
18,966 


PE INNIS 5 550. o:5.55.4.0:0- ga wre @atewre'e ° 
Deferred availability items 
Capital paid in 
Surplus 
All other liabilities 


2,402,544 
628,729 
152,118 
254,398 

19,427 


2,410,738 
566,760 
136,605 
233,319 

12,224 
Total liabilities 

Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal 
Reserve note liabilities combined 

Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 
correspondents 


5,123,783 5,166,586 4,951,016 


74.4% 


806,461 238,553 


eekly reporting mem- 
Chicago for March 6 
in millions of dollars: 


2-27-29 3-7-28 
7,239 6,836 


“S,369~ ~ "4,922 
2,863 
2,506 
1,870 
1,116 
754 
761 
56 

5,349 


69.7% 69.9% 


Following is the Board’s statement of condition of the w 
ber banks in the central reserve cities of New York and 
and February 27, 1929, and March 7, 1928, the figures being 

NEW YORK— 3-6-29 
Loans and investments—totdl ......... awww 7,270 


5,416 
2,859 
2,557 
1,854 


Loans—total ...... oe cGe twee CCUVE Veewewewses sous 
On securities 

ON rc ree errr rere 
Investments—Total 


2,402 
2,519 
1,915 


U. S. Government securities...... 

Other securities 
Reserve with Federal Reserve bank....... eccccce 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
I en aaa Seneces 
Government deposits.......... eevee wocece cevcece 
i... venteeab hs ceeebenelacneeae eee 
Pe EN os caw sicsnne ae ebe waaataen ee se cooeg 
Borrowings from Federal Reserve bank— 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 

For own account 


1,110 
745 
726 

53 
5,285 
1,167 

9 


1,086 
829 
747 

52 

5,482 

1,062 

“ 3 

97 

951 


99 
1,098 


80 
1,019 
1,461 
1,215 


196 
1,117 
1,707 
2,823 
5,647 "8,696 

2,790 
906 


1,969 
1,471 
820 
651 
498 
223 
275 
183 
17 
1,284 
658 


5,142 
506 


it NL ,. . ocan caeeeessaebecenees evecewececees 
On time 

CHICAGO— 
Loans and investments—Total 2,141 


Loans—total 1,691 
On securities 
All other 


U. S. Government securities 
Other securities 
Reserve with Federal Reserve bank......... eocce 
ee RN ee ee cacnaee eee 
Net demand deposits........ceseeeseee onees 
OR CORI oo och sb aaseseeeee aneseasen ee 
Government deposits ......cccccesscoes evccccce 
Due from banks............ eecece ee 
Due to banks 
Borrowings from Federal Reserve Bank 


177 
16 
1,262 
687 


1 
140 
396 
15 


"160 
341 
121 


eee eeercene 


operation for a period of nearly 12 years 
and more than 17,000 airplanes had been 
manufactured and licensed thereunder. 
Months were required for consideration 


of this complex and highly technical sub- 
farmers for the fiscal year ended June] ject of revision. Now that the work 
30, 1928, was 10.6 per cent, compared) has been concluded and approved by the 
with the total of all cases of bankrupt-| Government and made available to the 
cies, or 5,679 cases out of a total of 53,444] industry, one of the uncertainties here- 
cases of bankruptcy during the fiscal|tofore surrounding the development of 
year, according to figures just compiled | commercial a can be removed. 
and made public at the Department of de ae ete tes boca 
griculture, ’ . : 

The ratio of farm bankruptcy to the| together “a an cane! royalty basis, At 
totlUnited States bankai as 1.) he same time chrough he dng sea 
er y P ; 
50, 1927, ens Haag Page ecm cams pating manufacturers, upon the payment 
public by the Department. of nominal royalties, relieve themselves 

In 1927, according to these statisties, | and er et including the Gov- 
the number of cases of bankrupt farm-!€™nment, of possible loss or injury in 
ers was 6,296, compared with a total | COtents in Rk wy the use of any of the 
number of 48,066 cases of bankruptcy. | Patents included in the group. 


Decline During Fiscal Year 


The number of bankruptcies among! 


=e t 
Agreement Signed for Use 
Of 300 Patents for Airplanes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
liam F, Whiting, likewsie referring to! 
the Amended Cross License Agreement,| With 21 a year previous, reports the 
stated: “Among the outstanding char- Assistant Trade Commissioner at Ottawa, 
acteristics of aeronautics are the cordial-|A.. H. Thiemann, the Department of 
ity and the good-will which exists be- | Commerce announced March 7 in a state- 
tween those engaged in all phases of this} ment which follows in full text: 
new and important industry. In glanc-; It has been estimated that the amount 
ing over this. agreement, it would ap-|of commercial flying done during the 
pear that it will in a substantial measure| year exceeded 30,000 hours, or about 
tend towards assuring a continuance of| 18,000 hours more than were flown in 
i relationship among the manufac-|the previous year. 
urers. , | Five companies operated on a regular 

The Amended Cross License Agreement | schedule under contract with the — 
as finally accepted by the Government| Office Department to carry air mail. 
and the industry is the result of the| Freight and express carried during 1928 
work of an Inter-Department Committee , was more than 2,500,000 pounds as com- 
composed of officers of the Departments| pared with 1,098,000 pounds in 1927, 
of ar, Navy and Commerce, and of the| while nearly 3,000,000 pounds of mail 
Association and the industry. The orig-| were carried. Passenger milage in 1928 
inal Cross License Agreement was in| totaled 1,424,031 miles. 


Commercial Flying in 1928 
Showed Increase in Canada 


| There were 55 airplane operators in 
Canada at the end of 1928, compared 


States bonds and Treasury notes were | 


2,812,218 | 


4,951,016 | 
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Budgets 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, March 7.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provisions of Sec- 
| tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and col- 
lection of duties upon merchandise im- | 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you that | 


at noon today for cable transfers payable 
in the foreign currencies are as shown 
| below: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) : 

| Netherlands (guilder) 

| Norway (krone) 

| Poland (zloty) 

| Portugal (eseudo) 
|Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

| Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
|China (Shang. tael) 
|China (Mex. dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

|Jajan (yen) 
;Singapore (dollar) 
/Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) ; 
Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) é 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 

Bar Silver 


| tions. 
14.0496 | preliminary figures. 
13.8804 
-7204 
2.9611 
26.6486 | Agriculture .. F 
485.1315 | District of Columbia 
2.5164 | Independent offices 
3.9045 | Interior ......... 
23.7209 | Legislative 
1.2917| Navy ......... 
17.4255 | State, Justice, 
5.2338 Labor ... ; 
40.0484 | Treasury and Po 
26.6546 | War .. 


Commerce and 





st Office 


11.1805 
4.4125 
-5965 
14.7260 ! 
26.7071 ; First deficiency, 1929 
19.2284 | Second deficiency, 1929 
1.7565 
48.7767 
62.2232 | 


44.8500 | 


Total, exclusive of defi- 
ciencies 


Total deficiency bills 


Permanent and indefinite 


nan appro- 
priations .. Pate 


44.5000 . $1 
36.3550 | 

44.4380 $ 
56.1125 
99.3742 
100.0497 
47.1000 
95.6029 
11.8400 
12.0693 ; ———~— 
102.0258 


Grand total .. , ‘ : 

Less postal appropriations 
payable from postal rev- 
enues ; dees 


Net total of appropriations 


56.3750 


si 


{ 


\Silver Imports by India 


Show Masked tacrease Iver Stocks in Shanghai 


Higher on February 28 


India imported 3,951,000 ounces of sil- 
ver during the week ended February 23, 
jthe Department of Commerce stated 
March 7 upon the basis of cabled ad-| " 
| Vices from its Bombay office. The im-/| from its Shanghai Office, the Department 
ports during the week previous were|stated March 7. Following is the full 
1,469,000 ounces, according to the state-| text of the statement: 
ment, which follows in full text: Of this amount, 84,000,000 taels were 

The imports originated from the fol-! held in native banks. 
lowing points: London, 3,626,000 ounces,!the previous week were 154,000,000 taels 
jand New York 325,000 ounces. Currency} and 91,300,000 taels, respectively. 
jin reserve on February 22 totaled 945,-; Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
{700,000 rupees in silver coins, as com-| 75,300,000 taels, which represents an in- 
pared with 943,200,000 rupees on Febru-| crease since February 21 of 1,300,000 
ary 15. Bullion in reserve was 47,800,-; taels. The total number of Chinese silver 
000 rupees, showing an increase of 100,-| dollars was 113,200,000, an increase since 
|000 rupees since February 15. Silver| February 21 of 1,900,000. 
stocks were estimated on February 22;———————— ——— = 
at 6,500 bars, showing an increase of, senting a decrease of 475 bars since Feb- 
1,800 bars since February 15. The,ruary 15. The market maintained a 
weekly offtake was 1,450 bars, repre-'steady tone throughout the week. 


Silver stocks m Shanghai on February 
28 totaled 156,300,000 taels, says a radio- 
gram to the Department of Commerce 
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HE people of the United States 
now live a considerable part of 
their time on wheels—moving 
swiftly over a vast and picturesque 
country—enjoying the pleasures of 


travel on the open road. 
... They can do this only 
by extensive systems of 
highways... In the high- 
way scheme modern bridges 


The figures for! 


| Appropriations made during the sec-|was $4,657,094,473 and the amounts ac- 
iond session of the 70th Congress were |tually authorized $4,663,554,342, accord- 
$6,459,869 in excess of budget estimates, | ing to the Committee. When allowance is 
‘ according to a comparison of estimates | made for postal appropriations payable | 
the buying rates in the New York market | and appropriations made public March 7 |from postal revenues, the net total of ap- | 4.132,323.20 
iby the House Committee on Appropria-|propriations in excess of estimates was! soe and 
The comparisoéns were based on | $8,053,469, the figures disclosed. The tab- | 


The grand total of budget estimates aoe in full text: 


Estimate. 
$143,939,095.00 
38,573,722.00 
540,992,930.0 


361,465,132.00 
111,874,347.43 


1,119,412,759.00 
450,647,667.00 


. $3,071,475,263.85 


$103,616,946.61 
103,322,527.05 
$206,939,473.66 
eens « T nuneeag : ; esl 
378,679,735.82 


41,657,094,475.33 
843,498,820.20 


less postal appropriations $3,813,595,653.13 


Note.—The foregoing totals of appropriations are exclusive of any appropriations 
97.0900 | which may have been carried during the session in private acts. 
time to estimate accurately what such acts may have amounted to other than to state 
that for the first session of the 70th Congress they were slightly less than $1,000,000. 


} 


jexpense advances aggregated $678,000, | 





-|completing the liquidation of the cor-, 


| 


As underwriters, wholesalers 
and distributors of investment 
Securities our organization 
is identified with the financ- 
ing of large highway bridges, 
electric and gas companies, 
oil and industrial compa- 
nies and municipalities, 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


( 
Finance 
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Appropriations M ade in Second Session 
Of Congress Exceeded Budget Estimates 


| U. S. Treasury 
| Statement 


Total of Authorizations Placed at $4,663,554,342 in : March 5, 1929. 
Tabular Statement of House Committee. 


| Made Public March 7, 1929. 


' Receipts. 
Customs receipts 

Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal 


$4,434,151.10 
4,142,356.38 


1,138,379.91 


13,847,210.59 
212,500.00 
63 595,713.74 


101,107.00 | 77,655,424.33 
452,810.00 ! Expenditures 
157,882.76 General expenditures .. $17,625,899.86 
dah ae Interest on public debt 222,883.98 
an eeeste0-" Refunds of receipts ... 622,371.41 
6,540.00 Panama Canal 10,864.16 
2'560.00 | Operations in special ac- 
150,263.50 
176,682.43 


1,695.00; . counts 
——— Adjusted service certifi- 
172,732.1§ 
464,508.79 


Miscellaneous receipts. . 
9 Hoke nyo eer ed aaa Committee | Total ordinary receipts 
______: Public debt receipts 

Change. | Balance previous day .. 
- $572,459.00 | 


Appro. 
$144,511,554.00 
38,472,615.00 
541,445,740.00 
285,585,463.02 
,660,645.00 
560,236,697.00 


Total 


111,880,887.45 
1,118,290,199.00 
453,789,362.00 


1,12 
3,14 


| cate fund 
1898.60 | Civil-service 
; fund 
vestment of trust 
THINGS sexe oda owns + 


$3,072,873,162.45 


-- $1,397 


retirement’ 


$6,003 ,485.00 | 
411.065.455.662 


$97,613,461.61 
114,387,982.71 


$212,001,444.32 


+ $5,061,970.66 | 
meee Total ordinary 
expenditures 
‘Other public debt 
penditures 


| Balance today 


Total 


19,446,206.51 


1,235,097.25 
56,974,120.77 


77,655,424.33 


ex- 


10082 


$4,663,554,342.59 + $6,459,869.26 


841,905,220.20 


—~1,593,600.00 


$3,821,649,122.29 $8,053,469.26 ' 


It is impossible at this | 


| Lawrence Stern 
and Company 


| 
War Finance Corporation | 


Reviews Work for 1928 


The War Fimance Corporation, during, 
the year ended November 30, 1928, made 
expense advances of $134,900, and at the! 
close of the year outstanding loans and: 


Underwriters 


of 


Conservative 


according to the annual report of the; 

corporation to the Speaker of the House ' |} 
of Representatives. Repayments during ||} 
the year totaled $1,428,000. | | 
Pointing out that under existing law! ]| 


Investment 


Securities 


jthe War Finance Corporation will dis- | 
|continue operations on April 4, the re-} 
|port recommends that the Secretary of 


the Treasury be assigned the duty of} 


231 SO. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


poration’s affairs. 
The full text of the report will be 
published in the issue of March-9. 


over the larger rivers are indispen- 
sable... The motorist willingly 
pays a fair rate of passage where 
safety, speed and economy are sub- 
stituted for cumbersome, high- 
priced ferry service ... 
Thus a demand for capital 
has been created providing 
a well protected source of 
income for the investor. 


H.M Byllesby and Company 


Investment Securities 


231 S. LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 
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Trade Marks 
Coffee Crusher Held 


To Anticipate Device 
For Pulverizing Coal 


( THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, MARCH 8, 1929 


Oil Refining Coal 


Patent on Combination of Processes 


. Of Refining Petroleum Held to Be Valid 


|Similarity Is Noted 
Between Devices 


Journal 
of the 


Supreme Court 
of the 


United States 


March 7, 1929. 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 
|Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis, Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice 
“. The aves oh tinting a tien oe Mr. Justice Sanford, and Mr. Jus- 
petroleum oil into a light one which ee Baiads of New York City; 
consists im circulating the heavy oil] Owen S. Samuel ct Emporia ih,s evs 
through a closed ring, continuously heat-| bert F, O’Hare, of Bismarck, N. Dak.; | 
presmre on ‘the portion of the ring so, tee J pike, of Chleago, Mls Wiliam 
ae ae ae a, cates of Athens, Ga., were admitted to 
wee a , we practice. 
lieving the =ing of a small amount of|* \, 403. sutter Butte Canal Co 
heavy oil, and continuously supplying | tire in error, v. The Railroad Commission 
fresh oil im sufficient quantities to main-|of the State of California. Argument 
tain constant the volume of oil in the| continued: by Mr. Isaac Frohman for the} 
closed ring.” | plaintiff in error. The Court declined to} 


Index and Digest 


Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 
SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Patents and Trade Marks 


PATENTS: Validity: Refining Petroleum Oils: ‘“Cracking.”—Where the 

claims related to the art of refining petroleum oils known as “cracking,” 
and had as a distinguishing feature means for withdrawing objectionable 
foreign matter out of the system by continuously discharging a portion of the 
degraded oil as it circulates with the foreign matter in suspension and con- 
tinuously feeding back an equal amount of fresh oil, whereby the bulk of the 
oil in the system shall be kept constant in quantity; and the period of a run 
of a cycle system with its attendant advantages can be materially lengthened, 
this feature presenting a combination not present in the prior art, held: 
Claims valid. Claims 2 and 4, Patent 1281884.—Skelly Oil Company v. Uni- 
versal Oil Products Company. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Cir- 
cuit)—Yearly Index Page 50, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


PATENTS: Infringement: Refining Petroleum Oils——Where patentee’s 

device for refining petroleum oils differed from the patent structure in 
the character of boiler or heater employed, which was in itself old in the art, 
and in the use of a larger bulk of charging stock, but resembled the patent 
device in the addition of a continuous feed and bleed in a measure that main- 


cedure of the art before Trumble into two 
classes: 

(a) Bulk-oil cracking in boiler stills; 

(b) Stream-oil cracking in coil stills; 
cleaning that its practice is within the 
former and Trurmble’s within the latter 
and, in view of the latter, lacks inven- 
tion. 

The plaintiff divides the devices and 
procedures of the art prior to Trumble 
into three classes: 

(a) The directly fired shell or batch 
still; 

(b) The once through still or system; 

(c) The cyele still or system; 

| and claims that Trumble’s method and 
| apparatus are improvements upon the) 
| last; that, in view of what had gone be- 
| fore, they involwe invention; and that 
the defendant’s practice also comes} 
within the last as improved by Trumble, | 
and infringes. { 

The essential features of a directly 
fired, or batch, still are shown in the late 


Infringement Found 
Of ‘Cracking’ Method 
System of Maintaining Volume 


Of Oil in Refiners De- 
clared to Be New. 


‘Rejection of Two Claims for 
Apparatus Sustained on 
Basis of Two Prior 
Patents. 


| 


Insufiiciemt Differences Cited 
By Defendant to Avoid 
Illegality. |Ex Parte Murray. APPEAL No. 354, 
BoarD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 
OFFICE. 
| Patent No. 1702055 was issued Feb- 
|}ruary 12, 1929, to Thomas E. Murray 
| for apparatus and method for obtaining 
| pulverized coal, on application No. 644- 
| 838, filed June 12, 1923. 
March 8, 1929. | Claim 1, directed to an apparatus for 
| obtaining pulverized coal and including 
a casting containing upper and lower 
| crushing mechanisms spaced from each 
{other and so constructed as to crush 
| coarse and finer lumps in separate stages, 
| was found to be anticipated by a patent 


! 
{ 





SKELLY OW CoMPANY, DEFENDANT-AP- 
PELLANT, V. UNIVERSAL OIL ProDUCTS 
COMPANY, PLAINTIFF-APPELLEE. NO. 
8781, Circuit COURT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE THIRD CIRCUIT. ; 
Process claim 2 and apparatus claim 4 

of Patent 1281884, relating to that branch 

of the art of refining petroleum oils 
known as “cracking.’” were held to be 

valid and infringed. ; , 
The court stated that the invention | 

resided not in the cycle movement of oil} 

in a closed system. or structure, which | 





plain- 





jhear further argument. | 


was old inthe art, but in drawing ob- | 
‘jectionable foreign matter out of the sys- 
tem by continuously discharging or draw- 
ing off a portion of the degraded oil as 
it circulates with the foreign matter in 
suspension and continuously feeding back 
an equal amount of fresh oil whereby the 
bulk of the oil in the system shall be 
kept constant in quantity, and the period 
of a run of acycle system with its at- 
tendant advantages could be materially 
lengthened. 

This device or arrangement the court 
found not to be anticipated by two sys- 
tems described in prior patents, inone of 
which valves were provided for drawing 
off some of the oil loaded with impuri- 
ties and in the other of which provision 
was made to replenish the bulk, but the 
combination of the two systems to per- 
mit a continuous recirculation of old 
and new oil was not disclosed. 

Defendant's device, differing from the 

atent structure im the character of 
boiler or heater employed, which was in 
itself old in the art, and using a larger 
bulk of charging stock, but resembling 
the patent device in the addition of a con- 
tinuous “feed and bleed” in a measure 
that maintains the charge in constant 
volume as it revolves in a closed ring, of 
which the boiler is only a part, was held 
to constitute an infringement. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Delaware. 

John W. Davis, William H. Davis and 
W. P. Z. German for defendant-appellant, 
Thomas G. Haight. William F. Hall, 
Frank L., Belknap, Charles M. Thomas of 
counsel, and Ward, Gray & Ward, solici- 
tors for appellee. 

Before Buffington, Woolley, and Davis, 
Cireuit Judges. The full text of the opin- 
jom of the court, delivered by Judge 
Woolley, follows: 

Speaking of the parties as they stood 
in the trial court, the plaintiff, owner 
of Letters Patent No. 1281884, issued 
in 1918 to M. J. Trumble, brought this 
action against the defendant (Skelly Oil 
Company) for infringement of claims 1, 
2. 3 and 4. Against the defenses of want 
of invention, anticipation and non-in- 
fringement the trial court found the four 
claims in suit valid and process claim 
2 and apparatus claim 4 infringed. 23 
Fed. (2d) 111. The defendant took this 
appeal which is directed, and limited, to 
validity and infringement of the latter 
two claims under the same defenses. 


Development of Art 


Reviewed by Court 

The Trumble patent relates to the art 
of refining petroleum oils and purports 
to provide a process and apparatus by 
which petroleum oils of high specific 
@ravity (heavy oils) may be converted 
into oils of low specific gravity (light | 
Oils) at a saving of cost. More particu- 
larly, the invention relates to that branch 
of the art of refining petroleum oils 
known as “cracking.”’ The art is old and! 477153 to Pielsticker, 1892 as to 
as Trumble’s mavemtion is an improve-| phase = yore 
ment upon one of its late developments | The 
it will be necessary to state the art in| ae ae = Sa rene 
outline in order to understand what! ¢jearly it was a step away from the 
~aemnbie 2s pom way and | patch still, and it is to be credited with 


, | the kernel of @ new and, later, wery use- 
Crude petroleum consists of a complex | fy] concepti é i d di 
mixture of hydrocarbons differing in| a yan. As ee ane e- 
specific gravity. Stated according to the! continuous and vaporizati i vise i 
i 3 0 | porization likewise is 
range of their specific gravity from low | continuous, it became one of two systems 
to high, they are incondensible .£2SeS, | embodying the idea of continuous opera- 
Zasoline, kerosene, gas oil and lubricating | tion, the other being the cycle system. 
oil, leaving fuel oil, tar, pitch, asphalt| The cycle type of still, like that of the 
we coke as a residue. These closely com-| once through type, derived its name from 
wimed Bion war be parvely Sepa-| what happens inside, In the process of 
vered at atmospheric pres-| being cracked ; ves i > 
Sure by progressive vaporization at their e > at move 9S veto ant 


y ar : the organization of the still is adapted to 
respective boiling points through the fa- 5 , : 
See crecess produce such a movement. The ap 


0 C of fractional distilla-| paratus disclosed in connection with the 
tion practied im many arts. Air| method patent to Clark, No. 1119496, an 
Reduction Co. v. _Carbon-Oxygen Co.,| improvement on Burton, issued in 1914, 
17 =Fed. (2d) 13 19 Fed. (2d) is a simple illustration. There, oil in an 
-_ ae; eer — | elevated resex-voir located away from the 
5 any, 20 Fed, (2 97,/ fur y j 
aaa cis tema ane te tearamee teat furnace descends to a pump whence it 
cracking. But cracking is an operation 
wholly different from fractional distilla- 
tion. It involves a chemical reaction and 
effects a partical conversion, or breaking 
up, of the complex hydrocarbon mole- 
cules of the heavier constituents of the| condenser and finally toa drum for re- 
mixutures, by the application of heat and | ceiving the distillate. No residuum is 
Pressure, into the molecular structure of | taken off during the on-stream opera- 
the desired lighter distillates, for in-| tion, The Clark-Burton set-up seems to 
stance, gasoline, the one now greatly de- 7 | 
manded of the industry and chiefly con- 
cerned in this litigation. An unavoidable 
incident of the cracking process, how-| improvement on 
ever, is that the rearrangement of mole- | through systems, the cycle also must 
| be shut dowm for cleaning certain of its 


clues yields free carbon and heavier oil 
and expels some incondensible gases} parts, in this instance after a run of 
which are not desired because of little| approximately 48 hours, an increase of 
value and mainly because they add to! 12 hours over the batch still run. 
the cost and danger of producing the! The Russian patent, supra, will be dis- 
valuable light distillates, particularly of | cussed in some detail under another is- 
producing gasoline, which requires more sue. It will be enough to say now that 
eat (about 750 degrees F.) and higher | its second set-up discloses a Cycle move- 
Pressure /about 75 pounds) than in pro-| ment of oil with the usual drawing off 
ducing kerosene, the heavier distillate,|of vapors but no drawing Off of the 
whereby these unwelcome by-products | residuum durnig a run. 
@re increased correspondingly. _ It was just here that Trumble ap- 
Tar, coke and foretgn matter. inevita-| peared and proposed an improvement 
bly produced in some degree in every|upon the cycle system yrecir- 
cracking operation, are more than un-| culating the heavy uncracked oil 
desirable; they are highly objectionable }and doing it in u way to draw off in 
for two reasons; One, they accumulate on| large measures the objectionable free 
the heating surface of the still and thus| carbon, tar 
retard the transfer of heat to the oil} What he did, and apparently all he did, 
and, what is more serious, they cause| was to take a typical cycle system with 
overheating of the still walls with con-| furnace, heating coils, condenser, pump, 
Sequent danger of leaks, blow-outs and etc, and after suitably arranging them, 
fire; and the other as the operation) disclose a practice and suggest a means 
must from time to time be stopped and/ continuously to draw off a small portion 
the still, thus idle, be cleaned out, they! of the revolving residuum (loaded with 
determine the length of the run or time) the objectionable 1.atter) in each of its 


Burton still (Patent No, 1049667 
for boiler, charwed 
|with oil, the heating flames 
| 


| era 
| above the oil. 


| the lighter vapo 
denser, whence, 


and there recovered. 
It is important to note that 


about 36 hours; 
matter removed and the bottom scraped; 
the still, and that this involves 


stantial cost amd operative loss. 
cedent variatioms of the set-up of 


Redwood, 1890; 


1860; and No. 52151 to Fales, 1866. 


or at least lessened, if the 


So there developed the 
still, which takes its 


matter to settle. 
“once through”” 


to Benton in 2886 are fair disclosures. 
Briefly described, this set-up comprises 
a furnace with a pipe positioned above 
the flames and extending throughout and 
beyond the furnace length. Oil is fed 
into the pipe at one end, through an 
opening in the pipe intermediate the two 
ends lighter vapors flow into a releaser 
and then are conveyed into a condenser 
and what is left of the oil is discharged 
from the othe= end of the pipe. It 
should be observed that oil passes 
through the heating medium once, hence 
the term “once through.” It is therefore 
heated only once, and then in transit. 
There were several infirmities in this 
system; one, the loss of heat attendant 
upon the single passage of the oil 
through the pipe; the other, incomplete 
cracking in one passage with consequent 
loss of the residue or cost of retreat- 
ment, 


Systems Described 
In Previous Patents 


Systems of this type are described in 
one of the set-ups in the Russian patent 
No. 4782 to Schuchow and Gayvrilow, 
1891; patent Io. 27842 to Stommbs and 
Brace, 1860; showing a battery of di- 
rectly fired shell batch stills with a 
continuous bulk-oil feed flow and  dis- 
| charge, circulation increased by patent 
| No. 340878 to Henderson, 1886; No. 


| to the reservoir from which it started 
and continues on and on in this cycle 
while the resultant vapors pass from the 
| top of the reservoir through a pipe toa 


|invention. Efere, too, no residuum is 
drawn off when on stream. While an 
the batch and 


the still may remain “on steam,”” that| cycles through the closed system and|the other and for different purposes ac-| the light of the 


is, the time the still is in operation and/| replenish the bulk with an equal amount 
@arning money. To meet these problems| of new oil stock and thereby maintain 
the art progressed on lines and developed | the bulk comstant in volume.” That was 
@il cracking devices and procedures | all, What was the result? 
differently stated by the opposing par-| inarun from 48 hours to17 days. For 
ties. These differeneccs can, by some 

elaboration, be reconciled. 


: claims 2 and 4, in issue, 
The defendant divides devices and pro- 


follows: 


issued | 
| in 1913). It comprises a cylindrical shell 
about one-half full} 
playing 
directly on the bottom sheets) The gen- 
ted gases arise in the vapor space 
The heavier vapors are 
| condensed and return to the still while 
rs pass to a cell con- 
after condensation into 
liquid, they are conducted to a receiver 


in the| 
operation of a batch still no residue is) 
taken off during the run; that a still 
of this type cam remain on stream only 
that it must then be 
shut down, the tar, coke and foreign 


that it takes about 24 hours to clean = 

sub- 
Ante- 

the 
Burton batch still may be found in Let- 
ters Patent No. 419931 to Dewar and 
Wo. 28246 to Atwood, 


Next, the art thought that sedimenta- 
tion of foreign matter upon the walls of 
a still with its consequent physical and 
financial disadvantages could be avoided, 
oil were 
moved over the heating surface so rap- 
idly that there would not be time for the 


name from what happensinthe still. Of 
this type patents No. 342564 and 342565 


charge of the once through system are! 


is forced through a pipe to a coil within! 
a furnace; ascending, it returns heated| 


| be acommercial adaptation of the Clark) 


once | 


and other foreig@n matter. | 


Volume of Oil 


Is Kept Constant 

“4, An apparatus for converting heavy 
petroleum mixtures into light petroleum 
oils, comprising a heating means; a vapor 
releaser; means for conducting the heated 
mixture from the primary heating means 


drawing light vapors from the vapor re- 


forcing the residuum from the vapor re- 
leaser through the primary heating 
means; and means for injecting sufficient 


ratus approximately constant.” 


cycle movement of oil in a closed system 
or structure, for that was old, but in 
drawing objectionable foreign matter out 
of the system by continuously discharg- 
ing or drawing off a portion of the de- 
graded oil as it circulates with the for- 
eign matter in suspension and continu- 
ously feeding back an equal amount of 
fresh oil whereby the bulk of oil in the 
system, thus continuously changing in 
quality, shall all the while be kept con- 
stant in quantity as it goes around and 
around in the closed system, which Trum- 
ble called ‘“‘a closed ring.”” Trumble’s 
closed ring as described in the patent 
comprises a feed pipe constantly chang- 
ing fresh oil into a heated coil located 
in a furnace above the flames where the 
oil is heated to cracking temperature; a 
pipe leading from the coil and conveying 
the heated oil and vapors to a releaser 
from which the vapors are drawn off 
and through which the residue of heavy 
oil descemds to another pipe having an 
joutlet through which a portion of the 
jheavy oil is drawn out of the system and 
| the balance is returned to the heating 
jcoils, where it joins the main body of 
oil refreshed by new oil from the feed 
jpipe and then proceeds on another cycle; 
lcirculation of the always changing bulk 
being effected at a determined speed by 
apump. If this is not a mere variation 
jof what already existed in the art, but 
is new in that it is something abruptly 
| different from waat existed before, then, 
jutility being evident, the patent is not 
invalid for want of invention 
of the art. 
and again, that no process or apparatus 
in the prior art operating on the cycle 
system used or embodied these elements, 
and that Trumble was the first to realize 





| 
|be materially lengthened by continuously 





and providing a continuous supply of 
fresh charging stock. The defendant has 
| not successfully met, nor have we found 
janything in the evidence, 
dicts these assertions. Therefore we 
|find invention and, on the record before 
jus, hold the claims of the patent which 
jare in suit valid in view of the art— 
junless, as the defendant next urges, they 
are invalid because anticipated by the 
art. 


Deferedant Contends 


‘Claims Are Anticipated 


The defendant says that the claims of 
ithe Trumble patent, as the District Court 
linterpreted them to include its practice, 
jare directly anticipated by United States 
patents No. 340878 granted to Hender- 
son in 1886; No. 1170884 granted to 
Edwards in 1916, after the date of Trum- 
ble’s application on an application filed 
|May 8, 1915, which was before Trumble’s 
japplication on July 19 of the same year; 


14,1917, on an application filed April 28, 


granted to him in 1902 


; and finally the 


|Schuchow and Gavrilow in 1891. 

The Barbet patents disclose a directly 
fired shell batch still having a continuous 
| feed of charging stock and a continuous 
drawoff of residuum actuated by a 
not disclose oil of changing quality cir- 
culated through a closed ring or any- 
thing that told the art precisely or sub- 
stantially what Trumble told it. These 
references do not meet the evidentiary 
jrule of anticipation. 


| 
| 


if covering the same 
their earliest dates of 
ilater than Trumble’s. 

Henderson added to the Stombs and 


subject matter, 
invention were 


promote circulation” in the form of re- 


the patent deals with “circulation” we 
|fail to find a true cycle system disclosed. 


sedimentation and aid circulation in the 
sense of promoting the oil movement, 
their operation more nearly resembles 
| agitation than circulation. 

| The defendant places its main reliance 
|for proof of anticipation on the Russian 
|patent to Schuchow and Gavrilow. Pri- 
| marily, and according to the patent title 
j and disclosure, the system is a “continu- 
;ous” one; but, as noted before, a con- 
|tinuous system may be either a cycle or 
a once through system. The patent dis- 
closes both, Each acts independently of 





cording to the will of the operator. 
| However read, the patent discloses al- 
|ternate systems. The oil comes in from a 


An increase| Pump at B, passes through the pipe C,| fringement without 
thence up through helical heating coils | 

this he was awarded the patent in suit,|into a cylinder A, from which, after the | 
reading as| light vapors have been drawn off through | tails. 
j the Pipe E, it descends as reflux con- | 


to the vapor releaser; means for with-| 


leaser; means for continuously withdraw- | 
ing a portion of the mixture; means for| 


fresh heavy oil into said residuum to! 
maintain the volume of oil in the appa-| 


Trumble’s invention resides not in the! 


in view} 
The plaintiff declares, again| 


that the period of a run of a cycle sys-| 
tem, with its attendant advantages, could | 


withdrawing from the ring an appropri-| 
ate amount of tar and coke bearing oil | 


that contra-| 


|No. 1239424 granted to Smith September | 


1/1915; No. 836732 granted to Barbet in| 
11906, and a corresponding French patent | 


Russian patent (No. 175) granted to! 


stirrer’? mounted in the shells. They do | 


The Edwards and Smith patents are | 
held not to anticipate on a finding that, | 


| Brace continuously operated battery of | 
directly fired batch stills a means “to | 


volving blades, dishes, or buckets hinged | 
to the side walls of the stills. Although | 


While the dishes or buckets may reduce | 


Rail- | 
Aaron A. B.} 


No. 414. Louisville & Nashville 
road Company, petitioner, v. 
|Chatters; and 
|} No. 415. Southern Railway Company 
et al., petitioners, v. Aaron A. B. Chat- 
ters. Argued by Mr. J. Blane Monroe for | 
the petitioner in No. 415; by Mr. Harry |} 
{McCall for the petitioner in No. 414; and 
by Mr. George Piazza. for the respondent. 
| No. 450. Morris & Company et al., pe- |} 
titioners, v. Skandinavia 
'Argued by Mr. Garner Wynn Green for 
the petitioners, and by Mr. Oscar R. | 
| Houston for the respondent, | 
No. 491. London Guarantee and Acci- |} 
jdent Co., Ltd., appellant, v. Industrial Ac- | 
|cident Commission of the State of Cali- 
fornia et al. Argued by Mr. Leo C. Weiler 
for the appellant, and by Mr. George C. 
Faulkner, jr., for the appellee. 

Adjourned until March 8, at 12 
Nos. 


the boiler is only a part, held: 


(Volume IV). March 8, 1929. 


Coal.—Claim 
second 


3, requiring 


Insurance Co. | 


held: 


ATENTS: Patentability: 


o'clock, 
j|when the day call will be: 454 and | 


in separate stages, held: 


densate through the pipe D at whose bot- 
tom it may be drawn off at the valve P. | 
That, falling a little short of a single | 
cycle or revolution, is a once through 
|system. Or valve P may be closed and | 
the oil shot back through valve R to| 
|the pipe B whence, continuing through | 
|pipe C, the oil may be re-circulated | 
through the system indefinitely. Tha is | 
a cycle system. As to these two systems | 
the applicable words of the, patent! 
jare: “In accordance with the speed of | 
| circulation of the oil in the pipes, and de- 
|pending on the purpose of the distilla- | 
|tion, the liquid oil which has settled in | 
the cylinder A is discharged by the pipe | 
'D and through the valve P, without be- | 
ing subjected to further distillation, or | 
by valve Q enters the pump once more, | 
|where it is mixed with a new supply of | 
| oil running towards the pump, and re- 
jsumes circulation through the coiled | 
tuhes.””? If, in the second set-up, the “new | 
supply of oil running towards the pump” | 
jbe a “continuous feed,” we find no ref- | 
jerence to a corresponding continuous 
jbleed. There is of course a continuous | 
diminution of the bulk by evaporation. 


‘Three Modes of Operation 


'Are Said to Be Shown 
It would seem that the patent thus dis- | 
closes only two methods of operation, al- 
ternate and optional with the operator. | 
But the defendant says that the appa- | 
ratus is capable of a third method, 
|namely; the simultaneous opening of both 
valves P and Q a little bit whereby 
through the former a portion of the de- | 
graded oil will be drawn off and through 
the latter the remainder (refreshed by 
new stock) will be carried through the | 
|system and recirculated. Looking at the 
diagram submitted as an illustration, this | 
would seem to be possible, but we 
find no such conception or use dis- 
closed by the patentees, The defend- 
ant emphasizes these words of the 
patent: “In this manner, by means of the 
valves P and Q, a greater or less degree 
of a repeated process of circulation is 
| obtained, as also of the distillation or 
| cracking of the oil.” The “manner” there 
|referred to is the alternative manner 
|of operation described in the sentence 
|last quoted and immediately preceding 
|this sentence. We think the two sen- 
tences, being placed together, should be 
read together and when so read they do 
|not suggest a third system. 
| This third system proposed by the de- 
|fendant is really a composite of the two | 
| systems described by the patent. It is| 
| only by combining these alternative sys- 
| tems, with their alternating valves P and| 
|Q, that the defendant produces Trumble’s 
| continued bleed and feed. 
| As there is no evidence of the use of: 
|the invention of the Russian patent in| 
|the practical art, we are limited for in- 
formation to the disclosures of the patent 
itself. Does the patent disclose this third 
practice? We find nothing to that ef- 
fect. Does it teach that both valves P 
and Q should be opened simultaneously, 
one to draw off some of the oil loaded 
with impurities and the other to re- 
plenish the bulk, and together permit a 
| continuous recirculation of old and new? 
We cannot find that it does. Nor does | 
the patent state the practicability or 
desirability of the third practice? Ap- 
parently it never occurred to the pat- 
jentees. The defendant’s conception of | 
the third method is only an inference 
from the specification. Inferences as 
| distinguished from disclosures, especially 
when drawn in the light of. after events, 
cannot be accepted as a basis of antici- 
pation, 

A patent relied upon as an anticipa- 
;tion must itself speak. Its specification 
|must give in substance the same knowl- 
edge and the same directions as the 
specification of the patent in suit. Otto | continuousiy through the inlet in an- 
vs. Linford, 46 L. T., N. S. 85, 44. It] other part of the system. This addition 
|is not enough to prove that a method or!to the defendant’s otherwise unoffend- 
apparatus described in an earlier specifi- | ing set-up manifestly constituted a draw- 
cation can be made to produce this or | off of bleed closely akin to that of Trum- 
that result. Flour Oxydizing Co. vs.| ble. Even so, the defendant, while ad- 
|Carr & Co, 35 R. P. C. 457. A sin-|mitting a continuous circulation of oil 
gularly sensible test of the rule of an- | coupled with continuous feed of fresh oil 
ticipation is given in British Thomson- | and continuous drawoff of heavy resid- 
Houston Co. vs. Metropolitan Vickers 
Electrical Co., 45 R. P. C. 22, by asking 
the question: “Would a man who was | 
| grappling with the problem solved by 
|the patent attacked, and having no knowl- 
| edge of that patent, if he had had the 
|alleged anticipation in his hand, have 
|said: “That gives me what I wish.’” 
|The Pope Alliance Corporation vs. The 
| Spanish River Pulp & Paper Mills, Ltd. 

(Privy Council Appeals No, 33 of 1928). 
|On the evidence in this case, read in 
rules of law applicable 
to anticipation, we do not find the in- 
vention of the patent in suit anticipated. 

It is difficult to state the issue of in- 
repeating the evi- 
dence and reproducing the diagrams of 
the contesting apparatus. Omitting de-|continuous drawoff and feed in a closed 
the defendant’s set-up comprises |system. One cycle is within the_ boiler 
the usual elements of furnace, heating | or heater itself, on which the defendant 


Patent 1702055.—Ex parte Murray. 


| 
| 


RADE MARKS: Infringement: 


customers, held: 


Company. 
Index Page 51, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


RADE MARKS: 








Infringement: 


(Volume IV), March 8, 1929. 
MARKS: 


RADE Infringement: 


fringement, held: 


1929, 


and pump. In place of 


ume of oil. 


large. 





sence of the invention, the defendant’s 
substitution of one kind of heater for 
that preferably or incidentally disclosed 


infringement. 


transit, it descends to the boiler, or 
rather to a drum on one side of the 


the furnace, to another drum on the 
other side, then ascends to the open space 
in the upper part of the boiler and there- 
after revolves around and around within 
the boiler at a very rapid speed. 
vapors arising from the surface of the! 
bulk of oil in the upper part of the boiler, | 
away from the flames, ascend through | 


they are drawn off and the unsuccess- 


other cycle systems, to the boiler and 
there, joining the rapidly moving bulk of 
oil, it is again subjected to the oil crack- | 
ing temperature. Except as to the type: 
of heater, the cefendant’s set-up thus| 
far described discloses the main charac- 
teristics of the Burton batch still and 
Clark’s cycle improvement upon it. If the 
defendant had stopped there it would 
have not infringed Trumble. But to the 
operative essentials of Burton and 
Clark, or, speaking generally, to the es- 





fendant made at least one very important 
addition. This was an outlet from the 
second drum through which it continu- 
ously drew of a quantity of degraded oil 
equal to fresh oil which it injected 





system retains the characteristics of 
bulk-oil process in boiler stills and is 
jnot a true cycle within the sense of Trum- 
ble’s closed ring because the circula- 
tion is through the battery of heated 
tubes and the vapor releaser part of the 
boiler where alone, it says, heating and 


| 


ble’s system the oil is subjected to a 
|eycle of varied process steps. 


|in the defendant’s set-up really two 
|eycles, one within the other; each, if con- 
sidered apart from the other, having a 





“Dry Goods Economist:” 

Economist.”—Where plaintiff published and sold a weekly trade journal 
under the title “Dry Goods Economist,” devoted to operation of retail dry- 
goods stores, and defendant issued a house organ monthly under the title 
“The Office Economist” which was not sold but was mailed free to possible 
Defendant did not infringe, there being no confusion as to 
the titles, and the periodicals being different in appearance, purposes and 
subject matter.—Textile Publishing Company v. Art Metal Construction 
(District Court for the Southern District of New York).—Yearly 


Res Adjudicata: 

Where during the opposition proceedings in the patent office the de- 
fendant had been denied registration of the mark “The Office Economist” 
for the reason that the question whether confusion in trade would be likely 
seemed at least reasonably doubtful, held: 
tration is not res adjudicata as to the question of infringement.—Textile 
Publishing Company v. Art Metal Construction Company. 
for the Southern District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 51, Col. 1 


Where appellee owned the mark “Dux-Bak” immediately below which 
was printed, first the figure in side view of a duck, and then the words 
“Waterproofed and Mildewproofed;” and appellant used the word “Rex 
All” underneath which was placed the figure of a crown and the words “Mil- 
dewproofed and Waterproofed,” and appellee sought to enjoin alleged in- 
Injunction granted, the marks being such, when stenciled 
on the goods, as to cause confusion.—Clifton Manufacturing Company v. 
Crawford-Austin Manufacturing Company. 
the Fifth Circuit) —Yearly Index Page 50, Col. 8 (Volume IV). 


means, dephlegmator, connecting pipes‘lays stress as a bulk-oil process in a 
either coiled ; boiler still, for it is there the bulk of 
tubes or shell still as a heating means|the oil is circulated and cracked and 
the defendant uses a modern high pres- there it receives all the heat it ever re- 
}sure Babcock & Wilcox boiler with its, ceives; but over and beyond the cycle 
familiar bank of inclined tubes in which! movement of oil in bulk within the boiler 
is heated and cracked a very large vol-| there is another cycle movement of oil 
The Trumble patent dis-|and vapors under different conditions of 
closes a long coiled pipe as a heating! heat and undergoing different treatment. 
means in which the volume of oil is not| This cycle is the movement from the 
Since the form and size of the; boiler to the dephlegmator, and, after 
heating element of the invention are not|the vapors have there been withdrawn, 
claimed by the patent as novel and as/the movement of the residuum back to| 
they have nothing to do with the es-, and through the boiler for retreatment. | 


by the patent falls out of the issue ofito be a true 


Oil is fed to the defendant’s system| character 


through a pipe leading into the dephleg-| ployed and distinguished from others 
mator through which, gathering heat inj mainly by the larger bulk of charg- | 


| 


boiler, whence by force of a propeller| bleed in a measure that maintains the 
pump it ascends through the battery of! charge in constant volume as it revolves | 
inclined tubes, subjected to flames from| jin a closed ring, of which the boiler is 


| tion, but as the claims contain no |! 
The: tion upon the quantity, that will not 


a pipe to the dephlegmator from which; 2 and apparatus claim 4 of the petent. 


fully cracked residuum is returned, as in! affirmed. 


sentials found in prior systems, the de-| CLIFTON M 


|uum, centers its position on the cycle|stenciled n 
| within the boiler and maintains that its|was similar to appellee’s 


cracking occur, and’ because its cycle is| Circuit Judges, The full text of the opin- 
only a cycle of movement while in Trum-|ion of the court follows: 


We have , injunction issued in a suit by. appellee 
not been able to follow this line of rea-jto enjoin the infringement of its regis- 
soning for, as it seems to us, there are|tered trade mark. 


tains the charge in constant volume as it revolves in a closed ririg, of which 
Patent infringed. 
and 4.—Skelly Oil Company v. Universal Oil Products Company. 
Court of Appeals for the ‘Third Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 50, Col. 1 
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Patent 1281884, claims 2 
(Circuit 


ATENTS: Patentability: Apparatus and Method for Obtaining Pulverized 
that air 
crushing mechanism and withdrawn between 
ing mechanisms to recover the fine products of both crushing mechanisms, 
Patentakle over a like apparatus in which the air is admitted below 
the lower crushing mechanism and is also withdrawn below that crushing 
mechanism. Patent 1702055.—Ex parte Murray. 
Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 50, Col. 7 (Volume IV). 


shall be the 


the two crush- 


admitted below 


(Board of Appeals of the 
March 8, 1929. 


Non-Analogous Arts.—Apparatus for Obtain- 

ing Pulverized CoalAn apparatus and method for obtaining pulverized 
coal, including a casing containing upper and lower crushing mechanisms 
spaced from each other and so constructed as to crush coarse and finer lumps 
Anticipated by a patent disclosing a process and 
apparatus for treating coffee to crush it and remove dust, as the claim dif- 
fered therefrom only in making a reference to pulverized coal. 


Claim 1, 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office). 
—Yearly Index Page 50, Col. 7 (Volume IV). 


March 8, 1929. 


“The Office 
| 
| 


March 8, 1929. 


“The Office Economist.” 


This decision as to right of regis- 


(District Court 


| ington, 302256, July 22, 1884; 


Confusing Similarity: Injunction.— 


(Circuit Court of Appeals for 
March 8 


As the defendant’s system is not re- 
stricted to the boiler but extends to and 
embraces the other elements, it appears 

cycle system differing 
such systems in the 
or heater em- 


other 
of boiler 


from 


ing stock, but resembling Trumble 
in the addition of a continuous feed and | 


only a part. True, the defendant feeds 
and withdraws a larger quantity of oil 
than Trumble suggests in his specifica- 
limita- 


avoid infringement. We are constrained 
to find that by its practice and set-up the 
defendant has infringed process claim 


The decree of the District Court is 


February, 1929. 


Similarity Is Found 
In Mark ‘Dux-bak’ | 


Notation ‘Rex-All’ Is Held to 
Create Confusion. 


ANUFACTURING COMPANY, AP- 
PELLANT, V. CRAWFORD-AUSTIN MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, APPELLEE. NO. 
5364, Circuit CouRT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE FIFTH CIRCUIT. 

A temporary injunction was graned to 
prevent infringement of appellee’s trade 
mark consisting of the word “Dux-Bak” 
below whiqh was printed, first the figure 
in side view of a duck, and then the words 
“Waterproofed and Mildewproofed.” 

The court ruled that appellant’s mark 
“Rex-All,” underneath which was placed 
the figure of a crown and the words 
“Mildewproofed and Waterproofed,” when 
d on articles intended for sale, 
mark and 
likely to deceive the purchasing public. 

Appeal from the District Court for 
the Western District of Texas. 

Nat Harris for appellant; W. W. Na- 
man, (Spell, Naman & Penland on the 
brief), for appellee. 

Before Walker, Bryand and Foster, 


This is an appeal from a temporary 


The parties were competitors in ‘the 
manufacture and sale of tents, tarpaulins, 
and wagon covers. Appellee, in order 
that the purchasing public might iden- 


| tion of 


! 
| air 
|second crushing mechanism and with- 
| drawn 
| mechanisms 
| the 


| 


| 
| Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 


| 
| 


disclosing a process and apparatus for 


| treating coffee, taken in connection with 


another reference illustrating a conveyor, 
the Board decided, constituted an anticipa- 
claim 2. 

Novel Feature is Found. 

A device in which it was required that 
should be admitted below the 


between the two crushing 
to permit recovery of 
fine products of both crushing 
mechanisms, a feature not present in 


| the prior art, was considered novel. The 
| rejection of claim 3 was accordingly 
| reversed. 


D. Anthony Usina for applicant. 
The full text of the opinion of the 


sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Henry 
and Ide) follows: 

This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of claims 1, 2 and 3. Claims 1 and 3 
are reproduced for illustrative purposes: 

“1, An apparatus for obtaining pul- 
verized coal comprising in combination 
a pair of crushing mechanisms arranged 
to crush comparatively coarse and finer 
lumps in‘separate stages, a casing en- 
closing said crushing mechanisms having 
an outlet port located between said crush- 
ing mechanisms and means for with- 
drawing a current of air through said 
port to recover part of the finer pul- 
verized fuel before it passes to the second 


| stage crushing mechanism. 


“3. An apparatus for obtaining pul- 
verized coal comprising in combination 
a pair of crushing mechanisms and means 


| for admitting air below the second crush- 
|ing mechanism and withdrawing it be- 


tween the two crushing mechanisms to 


| recover the fine product from the second 
|erushing mechanism and also from the 
| first.” 


Hunt- 
Baker, 


The references relied upon are: 


736346, August 18, 1903. 
The invention claimed is an apparatus 


| for obtaining pulverized coal and includes 
}a casing containing upper and lower 
|crushing mechanisms spaced from each 


other and so constructed as to crush 
coarse and finer lumps in separate stages. 
The casing has an outlet port located 
between the crushing mechanisms and 
means is provided for withdrawing air 
through the port carrying with it the 
finer pulverized coal before it passes 
through the second crushing mechanism. 
A conveyor transfers the coarse material 
from the space below the second crushing 
mechanism back to the first crushing 
mechanism. 

An air admission port is located be- 
low the second crushing mechanism so 
that an air current is created which will 
carry the fine pulverized coal produced 
9 


_[Continued on Page 9. Column 1.) _ 


immediately below which was printed, 
first the figure in side view of a duck, 
and then the words “Waterproofed and 
Mildewproofed.” Appellee also adopted 
a russet-brown color to distinguish its 
product from the product of its competi- 
tors in business. Appellants made use 
of the word “Rex-All,” underneath which 
was placed the figure of a crown and the 
words ‘“Mildewproofed and Water- 
proofed.” They also adopted for their 
product the distinctive russet-brown 
color. It was shown by the evidence that 
these two marks when stencilled on arti- 
cles intended for sale bore such similarity 
in appearance as that an ordinary pur- 
chaser was liable to be deceived, and 
to accept the product of appellants for 
that of appellee. 

Appellants at first used the word “Dri- 
Duk,” but were enjoined by appellee from 
doing so, and after that they began to 
use the mark which they were resrtained 
from using in the present suit. It there- 
fore appears quite conclusively that it was 
the intention of appellant to use a mark 
so similar to the trade mark of appellee 
as to deceive the purchasing public, but 
with enough difference in appearance to 
escape the charge of infringement. We 
have held that infringement was shown 
in the very similar cases of Vick Medi- 
cine Co. v. Vick Chemical Co., 11 F. (2) 
33, and Hydraulic Press Brick Co. v. 
Stevens, 15 F. (2) 312. 

Upon the reasoning of those cases, 
and the authorities therein cited, the 
order appealed from is affirmed. 

February 4, 1929. 


Patent Attorney 


with broad general experience, par- 


ticularly along electrical lines, de- 
sires connection with responsible at- | 
torney, firm or corporation. Ad- | 
dress Box C, The United States Daily. 


ee 
ADVERTISEMENT, 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, 

D. C., March 1, 1929, Sealed proposals in 
duplicate will be received at the office of the 
Purchasing Agent of this Department until 10 
A. M., April 1, 1929, for furnishing stationery, 
including cards (examination, guide and index), 
erasers, folders, gummed labels and tape, inks 
(writing), knives, mucilage, newsboard, paper 
(blotting, carbon, and computing machine), pene 
cils, penholders, pens, printed facing slips. rib- 
bons, rubber goods, shears, tags (plain and 
printed), toilet paper, and miscellaneous supe 
plies (Schedule No, 1); and belting, car seals, 
cheesecloth, cleaning supplies, coin sacks, cotton 
mops and waste, cuspidors, flags, floor oil, hand 
presses, hardware, jute twines, lead seals (with 
cord and tin band attachments), leather satch- 
els, nails, numbering-machine supplies, packing 
boxes, pushcarts, routing cases and tables, rub- 
ber and steel stamps, stamp inks and pads, saw- 
dust, scales, shoulder and tie straps, stamp 
racks, time cards, time recorders, towels, trucks, 
and type (Schedule No, 2); as they may be or- 
dered for the use of the Postal Service from 
time to time during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1929, and ending June 380, 1930, Blanks 
for proposals, with specifications and !nstruce 





tify its goods, adopted and registered 


tions to bidders, will be furnished upon applicae 
| tion to the Purchasing Agent. Harry 8. New, 


as a trade mark the word “Dux-Bak,” | Postmaster General, 





AvuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY 


Infringement of Name 


Where Titles Had Single Word in Common 


Proof of Confusion of “‘The 


Goods Economist” Found to Be Lacking. 


TEXTILE PUBLISHING COMPANY, PLAIN- 
TIFF, Vv. ART METAL CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY, DEFENDANT. Equity 29-194, 
District COURT FOR THE SOUTHERN 
District oF NEW YORK. 


The defendant, in using the title “The 
Office Economist” as a trade mark for 
a publication it issued monthly and 
mailed free to executives in its line of 
business, was held not chargeable with 
infringement of plaintiff’s weekly trade 
journal sold under the title “Dry Goods 
Economist,” on the ground that there 
was no confusion and that the period- 
icals were different in appearance, pur- 
pose and subject matter. 


Where during the opposition proceed- 
ings in the Patent Office the defendant 
had been denied registration of the mark 
“The Office Economist” for the reason 
that the question whether confusion in 
trade would be likely seemed at least 
reasonably doubtful, the court ruled that 
this decision as to right of registration 
was not res adjudicata as to the ques- 
tion of infringement. 


O. Ellery Edwards, Esq., solicitor for 
plaintiff. Prindle, Wright, Neal & 
Bean, Esqrs., solicitors for defendant, 
George T. Bean, John Lord O’Brien and 
Ralph Ulsh, Esqrs., of counsel. 

The memorandum giving the opinion 
of the court, delivered by Judge Cole- 
map, follows in full text: 

Plaintiff publishes and sells a weekly 
trade journal under the title “Dry Goods 
Economist” devoted to the merchandise 
and the operation of department stores 
and other retail dry-goods stores. De- 
fendant is a manufacturing concern mak- 
ing metal office equipment and as a means 
of advertising publishes monthly a house 
organ under the title “The Office Econo- 
mist” which is not sold but is mailed free 
to executives in all lines of business in- 
cluding retail dry-goods stores, and 
which is devoted to office methods and 
equipment. 


Application to Register 
Designation Was Rejected 


Plaintiff’s magazine was started under 
its present title in 1857 and the name was 
registered as a trade mark in 1912. De- 
fendant in 1918 applied for the registra- 
tion of “The Office Economist” as a 
trade mark and in 1919 commenced the 
publication under that title. Though the 
application was subsequently denied by 
the Patent Office because of the opposi- 
tion of this plaintiff, defendant has never- 
theless continued the publication to date, 
and the present action was commenced 
in 1924 for an injunction. 

Two questions are presented, (1) was 
the decision of the opposition proceeding 
in the Patent Office res adjudicata on the 
issue of whether the title “The Office 
Economist” as applied to defendant’s 
house organ infringes defendant’s regis- 
tered trade mark “Dry Goods Econ- 
omist”; and (2) if that decision is not 
res adjudicata, how should the issue of 
infringement be decided. 

(1) In the opposition proceeding the 
examiner originally denied this defend- 
ant’s application to register “The Office 
Economist” on the ground that since the 
periodical was described in the applica- 
tion as a “magazine or journal issued 
monthly” it might cause confusion with 
this plaintiff’s. As the decision of the 
examiner states, “If the goods of the 


Rejection of Two Claims 
On Coal Pulverizer Upheld 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
by the second crushing mechanism 
through the outlet port heretofore men- 
tioned. 

The Huntington patent is for an ore 
pulverizer and separator and discloses 
three sets of crushing rolls located in 
the upper portion of the casing with 
an outlet port and withdrawing means 
located below the lower set of rolls. 
conveyor is provided for bringing back 
to the second set of rolls the material 
needing further crushing. 


The Baker patent discloses a process | 


and apparatus for treating coffee to 
crush it and remove dust, chaff and 
other impurities. The disclosed appara- 


tus of Baker has spaced pairs of upper | 


and lower rolls with outlets in the cas- 
ing located between the pairs of rolls 
and below the lower pair through which 


the dust, chaff and other impurities may | 


be withdrawn. 


Claim 1 distinguishes from the Hunt- 
ington patent by the inclusion of an 
outlet port located between the crushing 
mechanisms with air withdrawing means 
acting through said port. We are not 
satisfied that it would be an obvious thing 
te change the location of the air with- 
drawing means of the Huntington patent 
even in view of the teachings of the 
Baker patent. However, claim 1 is met 
by the Baker patent alone save for 
the reference to pulverized coal. We think 
this is not a patentable distinction. 

Claim 2 adds to claim 1 a conveyor 
for transferring the material from the 
casing to the first stage crushing mech- 
anism. 
the material crushed by the setond pair 
of rolls of the Baker patent to an ad- 
ditional crushing action, invention would 
not be required in providing the Baker 
apparatus with a conveyor in view of 
the teachings of the Hunington patent. 

Claim 3 requires that air shall be 
admitted below the second crushing 
mechanism and withdrawn between the 
two crushing mechanisms to recover the 
fine products of both crushing mecha- 
nisms. 
air is admitted below the lower crushing 
mechanism it is also withdrawn below 
that crushing mechanism. A _ separate, 


withdrawing means is provided for the | 


upper crushing mechanism. We think 


claim 3 may be allowed. 


The brief on appeal contains an ad- | 


ditional claim numbered 4 for a method 
of obtaining pulverized coal. We are 
asked to approve the admission of this 
claim. 

We are not certain that the search 
on the finally rejected claims would 
cover the new claim. Moreover, as 
porated out in ex parte Moore, 1923 C. 

- 18; 307 O, G. 4 it is desirable that 

claims presented on appeal should be 


| 
Mb ci upon by the primary examiner | 
n the first instance in order that the 
Board of Appeals may have the benefit 
of the judgment of the office expert on 
the particular invention involved in the 
appeal, Accordingly, we decline to ap- 
prove the admission of the proposed ad- 
ditional claim, 
The decision of the examiner is 
affirmed as to claims 1 and 2 and reversed 
as to claim 3, 


A | 


It it were desired to subject | 


In the Baker construction while | 


jtive February 26, 1929, 


Are Presentep Herern, Berna 


PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNiTep States Dally 


| 


of Journal Denied 


Office Economist”? and “Dry 


applicant were a trade journal of the} 
same characteristics as those of the op-| 
poser, the question whether confusion 
)in trade would be likely seems at least 
| reasonably doubtful.” In accordance with 
this decision, defendant amended its ap- | 


plication so as to describe its publica- | 
tion as a “periodical published monthly | 
as a house organ,” and the examiner | 
granted the registration. 


Thereafter this plaintiff appealed to the | 
Commissioner of Patents who reversed | 
the examiner and sustained the opposi- 
tion on the very technical ground that | 
;the applicant (this defendant) by ac- 
quiescing in the examiner’s orginal de- 
cision and amending its application waived 
its right to claim that the decision was | 
wrong, and that assuming the correct- | 
ness of that decision, without considering | 
the merits of it, the subsequent amend- 
ment was invalid or at least immaterial 
so as not to justify the examiner in 
| changing his decision. This plaintiff ap- 
pealed to the Court of Appeal of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which affirmed the 
Commissioner’s decision on the same | 
grounds, | 
It thus appears that in the opposition 
proceeding there was no decision on the 
merits of the question whether this de- | 
fendant’s title would be likely to cause | 
confusion with plaintiff’s, except the two 
decisions of the examiner, of which the 
first was advegse to this defendant and 
_ the second in its favor. 
Plaintiff concedes that the decision in | 
the opposition proceeding was res ad-| 
judicated when it was rendered, and | 
|that if it is so now it is only because | 
of a statute enacted three years later. | 
The Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia made its decision in 1924 and | 
the present action was commenced al- | 
most immediately. So that for the first 
three years that this action was pend- 
jing plaintiff concedes the decision was 
not res adjudicata. In 1927 Congress 
| enacted a statute providing that an ap- 
plicant who is dissatisfied with the de- 
cision of the Commissioner of Patents | 
and who appeals to the Court of Appeals | 
of the District of Columbia thereby 
waives his right to maintain an independ- 
ent action in equity under Section 4915 | 
of the Revised Statutes. Plaintiff claims 
that this statute makes the decision of | 
the Court of Appeals a final determina- 
tion within the meaning of rules of law | 
relating to res adjudicata. 
| Even assuming that the statute of 1927 | 
could be construed as providing that the | 
appeal of this defendant, which had been 
taken three years before the enactment, 
waived the right which the defendant un- | 
questionably had up to the time of the | 
enactment to maintain an independent 
action in equity to attack the decision 
of the Commissioner, still I am unable 
| to see that the rule of res adjudicata is | 
applicable to the present action. 


| Reasonable Doubt Found 
Of Confusion in Trade 


| The decision in the opposition proceed- 
|ing as affirmed by the Court of Appeals | 
was a departmental decision to the effect 
that the executive branch of the Gov- | 
}ernment would not give this defendant | 
| the affirmative advantages of a registra- 
| tion of the name as a trade mark. It is} 
{true the reason for the refusal was the | 
| Similarity to plaintiff’s previously regis- 
| tered trade mark, but as stated in the 
| decision of the examiner, the basis of it | 
was that “the question whet*tr confusion 
in trade would be likely seems at least | 
; reasonably doubtful.” In other words, | 
the executive branch of the Government | 
| refused its sanction because there was | 
some doubt as to whether confusion would 
|arise. In the present action we must de- | 
; termine whether defendant has done an| 
affirmative wrong by using the name. | 
| The various tribunals taking part in the 
departmental decision, -including the 
| Court of Appeals, did not have jurisdic- 
tion to determine the question now pre- 
sented and did not in fact purport to do 
| so. Not only is the rule as res adjudicata | 
inapplicable, but in this instance I do not | 
| find that the decision in the Patent Office 
is even persuasive. 

(2) Coming to the merits of the con- 
troversy, the two titles “Dry Goods 
Economist” and “The Office Economist” 
are as different as two expressions can 
be except for the word “Economist.” Cer- 
| tainly “Dry Goods” and “The Office” in | 
no way suggest each other. The word| 
“Economist” has frequently appeared in 
jthe titles of publications and plaintiff 
| claims no exclusive right to its use with 
/other words in the trade mark of aj} 
| periodical. Considering the titles in their | 
jentirety I cannot see how confusion would 
|be possible. Certainly after nine years of 
|use there is no evidence that any actu- 
ally did occur. Furthermore the two 
| peridicals are quite different in their ap- 
| pearances, purposes and subject matter; 
| and as a practical matter their readers | 
|are entirely different also. Under these | 
|circumstances I have no hesitation in 
| holding that there is no infringement and 
that the bill should be dismissed on the | 
merits, 

Settle decree on notice. 

January 21, 1929. 











Coast Guard Orders 


Commissioned Officers, 

Lieut. Comdr, I, W. Buckalew detached 

office Lakes Division, assigned command | 
toe, Stapleton, N. Y., effective about March | 
1929. 
Ens. F. K. Johnson, detached Algonquin, | 
San Pedro, Calif.. assigned line duty, | 
| Unalga, Juneau, Alaska. | 
| Lieut. (T) N. 8S. Haugen, 


fy 


Unalga, | 
| Juneau, Alaska, promoted to Lieutenant, 
|regular establishment, effective date of | 
oath, | 
| Warrant Officers. | 
Bosn, (T) Philip R. Markey, detached 
McCall, New London, Conn., and assigned 
Argus, New London, Conn, 

Bosn. (T) Otto Bentz, detached Argus, 
| New London, Conn., and assigned Legare, 
New London, Conn, 

Bosn. (T) Edwin C. Ericksen, detached 
Legare, New London, Conn., and assigned 
| Division Four, Destroyer Force, New Lon- 
don, Conn, 

LBosn. (T) Ralph Whitehouse, detached 
Marion, New London, Conn., and assigned 
to duty as Coast Guard Recruiting Officer, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mach, Liden G. Wigle, detached Chelan, 
Seattle, Wash., and assigned temporarily 
to Headquarters, Washington, D. C, 

Chf. Pay Clk, George D, Batey, detached 
from duty as Coust Guard Recruiting Offi- 
cer, Chicago, UL, and assigned Headquad- | 
ters, Washington, D. C, 

Resignation Bosn, (T) Niles EF, Lan- 
phere, CG-236, Erie, Pa., accepted effective 
Mareh 2, 1929. 

Sosn, (IL) Charles A. Tucker, Portage 
Station, Eleventh District, retired, effec- 


|tric Co, v. Electrical Parts Co., Inc, et al. 


condenser and process of making, D. C., 8, 


meter housing, D. C., 8. PD. N. Y 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management, 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H, TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the fine 

facilities the Congress provides for 

them. Such a survey will be useful to 

schools, colleges, business and profes- 

sions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


_ Airways Charted to Aid Aviators in Avoiding 
Wrecks Against Hillsides at Night and in Fogs 


Topic 40—Physical Science 


Thirty-fifth Article—Airway Maps 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey ward side of a hil 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 


The present series deals with Physical Science. 


By R. L. Ross, 


Chief, Section of Airways Mapping, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Air pilots, the 
beginning a trip 


and ridges. 


EITHER water navigation nor aerial navi- N CONTRAST 


gation is safe without charts and maps show- 
ing accurately the position and elevation of 
physical features beneath the ship or aircraft. 
Regarding the charts which are used in navigation 
there is an interesting similarity between the needs of 
the pilot of the steamship along the coast and the , 
pilot of the airplane or dirigible. Both use charts, of 
course. 


until the fog lifts 


the fog. 


chance if he feels 


visi some 

In the navigation of the seas the chart indicates vee, ae 
to the navigator the shoal places and the pinnacle 
rocks which must be avoided; in the case of air navi- 
gation the chart or map must indicate the hills and 
mountains which, to the aviator, are the shoal places 
and pinnacle rocks to be avoided. 

* 7 ~ 


to the aviator. 
his friend the m 


N EITHER water navigation or aerial navigation see the dangers 


fog is the great enemy. Were it not for charts 
and aids to navigation the sea captain would be in 
danger of wrecking his ship on the rocks during a 
fog. He would be compelled to drop anchor for safety 
until the fog lifted to avoid possible collision with an 
exposed rock or island. 


ship but must rel 


indicating depths 
The case of the aviator in a fog without chart or have been made. 
aids to aerial navigation is similar. He would be in 
danger of wrecking his aircraft against the side of 
a@ mountain peak should he be over a mountainous 
country. 


elevations within 
green is oes for 

: ight gre 

The barometer or altimeter carried by the aviator a, + oe 
indicates the elevation, not above the ground over 
which he is passing, but above sea level. Consequently, 
it is important that he should know the altitude of the 
ground under him. In flying across a range of moun- 
tains having high peaks it is desirable and often neces- 
sary to seek the passes between ranges or peaks in 
order to transport the heavy cargo across the range 
because the lighter air over the highest peaks makes 
it impossible to support the Weight. Certain types of 
aircraft are able to carry a given load at higher alti- 


tudes than others. 
THE more familiar the pilot is with the character 
of the terrain over which he is to fly the less liable 
is he to be surprised with sudden and peculiar actions 
of his “ship.” One difficulty in mountain flying is 
the existence of large areas of down-drafts or sinking 
air. These always exist on the leeward side of hills 
or sloping ground. 


_ This same flying condition could exist at sea level 
in the case of piloting an overloaded ship past the lee- 


brown tints are 
darker brown tin 
vation for the ma 


tions. 
feet. 


where the contou 
* a * 
veys 
maps are incompl 
these areas, the o 
in recent years 
photography. 


In the nex 
issue of Marc 
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Patent Suits Filed 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
sec. 4921. R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


under sec, R. S 
amended Feb. 18, 1922). 

945570, J. C. Miller, Ice cream freezer, 
filed Feb. 14, 1929, D. C., 8S. D. N. Y., Doe. 
EK 48-49, H. H. Miller Industries Co. v. 
Emery Thompson et al. meter protecting box, filed Nov. 24, 1928, 

997331, F. Schutze, Manufacture of teats | D. C., Mass. Doc. E3052, J. Sachs et al 
for baby soothers and pacifiers, D. C., S.!\" Barber Electric Mtg eae P 

. N. Y., Doc. E 36-314, F. Schutze et al.) ° = . ‘7s a 
: Swan Import Corp. et al. Dismissed} 1307483, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating ap- 
Feb. 14, 1929 ao. 1307734, Same, Lubricating means, 

+ tee ee . C. N. D. Calif. (Ss ‘rancisc . 

1014002, J. L. Hogan, jr., Apparatus for — - he coe ae ee ae 
eee Se ee” oo 7 D. & Lyon Co, Patents held valid and claims 
C., 2. Boe core rN, OC: GUUS, Ve at ofan! 3, 4 and 5 of 1307733 and claims 2 
y. Pilot Electric Mfg..Co., Inc. Doe. 3999, g 
J. I. Hogan v. The A. D. Cardwell Mfg.) Fep 
Corp. es 

1018502, Just & Hanaman, Manufacture 
of incandescent electric lamps, 1180159, I. 
Langmuir, Incandescent electric lamp, 
filed Nov. 30, 1928, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doe. 


(Notices 4921, 


° 
Feb. 14, 1929. 

1266517, (See 1182290 (a) and 1208597.) 
. 1292081, J. Sachs, Electric switch, 1458- 
728, Same, Electric appliance receiving and 


| 
| 


6, 1929, 


1307734(a). (See 1307733). 
130773 


77384(b), A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating 
means, filed Nov. 22, 1928, D. C., E. D. N. 
Y., Doc. 3948, Alemite Mfg. Corp. v. G. J. 
Seedman Automotive & Radio Co., Inc. 

1310698, H. Hill, Paper or similar cup, 
filed Dec. 12, 1928, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 
3985, Tulip Cup Corp, et al. v. J, Lack- 
ner Co, 

1365970, 1414778, M. H. Elvidge. Roofing, 
D. C., 8S. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 30-131, M. H. 
Elvidge v. Beaver Products, Inc. Dis- 
missed upon consent Feb, 13, 1929. 

1370411. (See 10 0). 

1372922, S. B. Winn, Locking device cou- 
pling mechanism for tractor and trailer, 
included in amended bill of complaint in 
{suit filed Jan, 23, 1929, D. C., EK. D. Mich., 
S. Div., Doe. 66, Lapeer Trailer Corp. 
Vv. Freuhauf Trailer Co. 


seo 
640 


3970, General Electric Co, vy. The City of; 
New York et al, 

1027570, J. R. Sheldon, Comforter filling 
machine, 1370411, Contrado et al., Mat- 
tress filling machine, D. C. Mass., Doc.; 
i 2908, Triangle Kapok Machine Corp. v. 
Antiseptic Mattress Co, Consent decree, 
dismissing bill March 5, 1928. 

1045175, R. G. Perry, Coin receptacle, 
1412526, V. LL. Jacobsen, Savings bank, 
1655390, A. R. Martine, Same, filed Nov 
27, 1928, D. Cc. B. D. N. Y¥., Doc. 3959, 
L’ Enfant-Oley-Martine Mfg. Corp, v. Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 

1102130, G. S. Bennett, Vacuum cleaner, 
filed Nov. 1, 1928, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doe. 

i, J. J. Duffie v. G. Weiderman Electric 1379954, E. L. Baker, Range, 1606917, 
Co., Ine. Same, Stove damper, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 

1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminat-; 2918, Leonard & Baker Stove Co. v. Bos- 
ing by luminescent tubes, filed Dec. 29,/ton Stove Foundry Co, Consent decree 
1928, D. C., KE, D. N. Y., Doe. 4005, C. Neon' for plaintiff Jan. 30, 1929. 

Lights, Inc. v. Cable Supply Co., Inc., et al.! 1388434, G. V. Johnston, Method of and 

1171061, E. T. Morriss, Perambulator,!apparatus for butt-welding thin gauge 
maileart, ete, D. C, S. D. N. Y., Doc.|/tubing and product thereby produced, 
E 44-296, Marmet, Ltd. v. F. A. Whitney | 1435306, Same, Butt welded thin walled 
Carriage Co. et al. Dismissed Feb. 18, 1929.| tubing, filed Dec. 24, 1928, D. C., E. 

1180159. (See 1018502.) Fe Y., nes. 000), Steel & Tubes, Inc. 

as } . i “ ‘ zyreenpoint Metallic Bed Co. 

1189300 (a), @. 8. Molkie. Res kifer and 1393520. (See 1182290(a) and 1208597). 
method of operating, 1266517, Same, Recti- 1399800 BW. t) al oo 
fier, 1393520, E, Friederich, Enclosed are 899390, B. W. Klein, Service establish- 
device and method of operating, D. C., N. 
D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2210, General Elec- 


2057 





Vv. 


for, 1559256, Same, Waiting booth 
Patent 1266517 and claims 3, 4, 5, 7 and 8 
of 1182290 and claims 1, 6, 8 and 9 of 
1393520 held valid and infringed Feb. 16, 
1929. 

1182290 (b). (See 1208597.) 

1206481, B. M. Graybill, Electric wiring 
fixture, 1597243, Newman & Appleton, Box- 
supporting ear, filed Feb, 29, 1928, D. C., 
KE. D. N. Y., Doc. 4004, Roach-Appleton 
Mfg. Co. v. Standard Flexible Electric 
Cable Co, 

1208597, G. M. Mackay, Enclosed are de- 
vice and method of operating, 1393520, E. 
Friederich, Same, 1182290, G. 8S. Meikle, 
Rectifier and operating same, 1266517, 
Same, Rectifier, D. C., N. D, Ohio, E. Div., 
Doc. 2210, General Electric Co, vy. Elec- 
trical Paris Co., Ine. et al, Dismissed Jan, 
26, 1929. 

1237015, gr.. 


Co., Inc. v. Atlantic & Pacific Shoe Re- 
builders, Inc. et al. Same, filed Jan. 
13008, D. C.. B. D. M. FY. 
Rapid Shoe Repair Co,, Inc. v. Atlantic & 
Pacific Shoe Rebuilders, Inc. et al. 
1412526, (See 1045175). 
1414778. (See 1365970). 


Ford Motor Co, 
» 1928. 

1435306, 
1458728, 
1494823, 


Vv. Decree 
12 

(See 1388434), 
(See 1292081). 
A, B. Tappen, Metal grating 
3994, Mitchell-Tappen Co. v. 
& Sons, Ine, 

1496837, F. P. Atkins Candle wick, 
Jan. 14, 1929, D. C., BE. D. N. Y., 
I, P, Atkins vy, S. Savarese (Lowell Mfg 
Co.). 

1509674, M. 
flue impurities, 
gS: Dm. Fu 


D. 


W. Cc. Brimion, Electrical 


D. N. Y., Doc. E. 34-71, Dubilier Conden- | 

ser Co. v. Waltham Electric Co., Inc, Dis- 

missed Feb, 14, 1929, 
1245449, E, Edelmann, 


E. Koehler, Consumers 
filed Noy, 21 1928, D. 
Doc. 3947, Akme Flue, 

hydro- 
Doc. E. 


Syring 


a’ 


under these adverse circumstances. 
sufficient to prove t ) 
the terrain over which the aviator travels. 


1,000 feet and 2,000 feet. 


Unfortunately, 


Weather | 
Science of the Air.” 


as‘et al. (Testrite Instrument Co.), Dismissed ; 


3,1 
» 10, 14 and 15 of 1307734 infringed: Watch Case Co. v. S. Meyers. Consent de- | 


D.; 


ment and customer's waiting room there-} Doc. 
for| Products Co. et al. 
stores, filed Feb. 11, 1929, D. C., S. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 48-43, Klein's Rapid Shoe Repair 


29, 
Doc. 4050, Klein’s 


1424144, B. Kunkel, Battery cover, D. C., 
E, D. Mich., 8S. Div., Doe. 790, B. Kunkel 
affirmed Dec. 


filed Dec, 19, 1928, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doe. 
H. Smith! machine, filed Feb, 15, 1929, D, C, Mass., 


filed 
Doe, 4023, 


lin strong wind. An up-draft exists 


on the windward side of a hill or slope. 


refore, should stucy the route before 
and this preparation necessarily in- 


cludes a good map showing by contours or by tints 
and figures the elevations of plains, benches, plateaus 


* 


to the captain of the boat in fog, the 


* * 


air pilot may not drop anchor and remain at rest 


; he must keep moving in some direc- 


tion, so for safety he will try to climb over or around 


Occasionally a man flying in a fog will take a 


he is over smooth country and settle 


down for a landing as he would if his course were 


times the landing is successful even 
This, perhaps, is 
the need of accurate knowledge of 


The contour of the country is of prime importance 
He may have a slight advantage over 


ariner in fair weather, for he may 
beneath, whereas the navigator at 


sea cannot behold the hidden dangers underneath his 


y on the accuracy of the chart. 


~ * * 


N THE hydrographic chart the depths below sea 
level are shown by fathom curves and by figures 


in fathoms or feet, where soundings 
On the airway maps the elevations 


above sea level are indicated by contour lines supple- 
mented by different tints called gradients which give 


certain limits. For example, a dark 
elevations between sea level and 1,000 
en tint indicates elevations between 
For higher elevations light 
used and for still higher altitudes 
ts are used until the maximum ele- 
p is shown by the darkest brown. 


To sum up, the darkest green is used for lowest 
elevations and the darkest brown for highest eleva- 
The elevations of many peaks are expressed in 


in many sections of the country 
r of the terrain and exact positions 


of ranges and peaks are most desirable, accurate sur- 
have never been 


made and consequently the 
ete and inaccurate. In the survey of 
Id methods of ground surveying have 
been greatly augmented by aerial 


t article, to be published in the 
h 9, Dr. W. J. Humphreys, Phys- 
Bureau, will discuss “The 


orporation, 


Electric Corp. et al. v. S. Hirschorn (Ful- 
‘ton Hardware & Paint Shop). 

| 
{ 
ni. e&PeHN. ¥.. Bee. B 35-362, G. F. 
| Hinrichs, Inc. v. G. P. Engel, Inc. 
ee Feb. 14, 1929. 

1520144, W. C. Sansom, Connector for 
i barges, filed Feb. 12, 3928, DD: C.. W, Mm 
Pa., Doc. E 2315, W. C. Sansom y. Crucible 
| iruel Co. 

1534124, J. B. Kemp, Pad holder, D. C., 
;S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 38-95, Clark Loose 
Leaf Mfg. Co. v. 
Dismissed Feb, 14, 1929. 

1550826, W. L. 
for banjos, filed Novy. 17, 
}D. N. Y., Doc. 3942, W. L. 
j phone Banjo Corp. et al. 
| 1559256. (See 1399390), 

1573134, C. W. 
process for maki 
Div., Dee. E 5 


Lange, Shell resonators 
1928, D. C., 


Lange v. Epi- 


Bieser, Watch 
ng, 2. C., B.D; 
73, The Gruen 


Ohio, W. 
National 


Ip. The Simplex 
Inc. v. Re- 


Dismissed without 


w. DD: N. 


ae. 


;cree for plaintiff (notice Feb. 16, 1929). 
| 1597243. (See 1206431). 

1601575, L. C. 

Cc, Mass., Doc. E 2962, 
Piston Ring Co. of America, 
placement Parts Co. 
prejudice Sept, 17, 1928, 
! 1606917. (See 1379954). 
{| 1650959, L. K. Pitman, 
'ment, filed Dec. 12, 1928, D. (., 
|Y., Doc, 3984, L. K. Pitman v. 
| Motte Co.,; Inc, et al. 

1655390. (See 1045175). 
| 1669937, W. 
filed Jan. 14, 1929, D. C.,, E..D. N 
) 4025, W. Hertzberg v. A. Klor. 

1670893, S. P. Levenburg, Electrical sys- 
| tem, filed Feb. 18, 1929, D. GC. 8S. D. N. Y,, 
i Doc. E 48-46, The Levenburg Corp. v. 
1Wiz Mfg. Co., Inc. Same, D. C., KB. D. 
IN. Y., Doc. 3772, The Levenburg Corp. 
v. Powrad, Inc. et al. Consent decree 
| piaincite Jan. 3, 1929. Same, filed Jan. 16, 
| 1929, Dp. Co, 2 BM. Fe Deo. 
Levenburg Corp, v. Maxwell Radio Corp. 

1676254, V. R. Despard, Husk or socket 
housing, filed Jan, 14, 1929, D. C.,, EK. D. 
N. Y., Doc. 4024, McGill Mfg. Co. v. E. 
| Leviton et al. 
| 1676485, D. J. Finucane, Leader-pipe 
|strap, filed Jan. 3, 1929, D. Cc, FE. D. N. 
Y., Doc. 4014, D. J, Finucane vy. C, 
mer et al. (Dryolin Co.). 

1689732, 1691661, Laucks 
Vegetable glue and method of 
| filed Feb, 14, 1929, D. ©. Wash. 

659, I. F. Laucks, Inc. 


making, 
(Seattle), 
v. Kaseno 


1691661. (See 1689732). 

1694702, B. B. Deitel, Vanity case, filed 
{ Jan. 3, 1929, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 4015, 
B. B. Deitel v. A. E. Cohen. 

Re. 15267, C. L. Bubb, Automatic oiler, 
lappeal filed Feb. 11, 1929, C. C. A., 2d Cir. 
| Doc, 10376, Clements Mfg. Co, et al. v. 
The Regina Corp, 

Re. 16251, O. B. Schellberg, Medical ap- 
paratus for use in proctotherapy, D. C., 
Ss. D. N. Y., Doc. E 36-191, Schellberg Mfg. 
Corp. v. J. Empringham et al, Consent de- 
cree for plaintiff Feb, 13, 1929, 

Re. 16946, B. Rosenthal, Key case, filed 
Aug. 31, 1928, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 3019, 
,|B. Rosenthal v. Corliss Mfg. Co. 

Re, 17122, W. J. Rancourt, Tap-splitting 


| Doc. E 3076, W. J. Rancourt v. Panco 
Rubber Co. 

Des. 76481, V. T. Hoeflich, Weath, filed 
.| Nov. 7, 1928, D. C.. BEB. D. N. Y., Doc. 3919, 


American Merri-Lei Corp. v. F. W. Wool- 


of| worth Co. 
Cc. 
Ine. 
v. R. Gidseg (Jamaison Stove Supply Co.). Si 

1512888, L. Haft, Lighting set, filed Jan.|;Consent decree for plaintiff (notice Feb. | 
435-17, E. Edelmann & Co. v. J. Bernstein 2, 1929, D. C,, E. D, N. Y., Doc. 4013, Noma’ 16, 1929) 


Des. 77345, H. Wilhelm, Shoe, D. C., S. 
D. N. Y., Doc. E 47-319, Novelty Slipper 
Co. Inc. v. Wrobel Slipper Co., Ine. 


1516012, G. F. Hinrichs, Poultry packing, | 


Dis- 


Cary Craft Press, Ince. | 


m1 


| 
case and 


Marshall, Piston packing, | 


Surgical instru- } 


Wappler | 


Hertzberg, Mop mounting, | 
i. ¥ Doe. | 


for | 


4039, The | 


Swim- | 
| 


& Davidson, | 


( 
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o1) 


New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


| Irish Free State. Tariff commission. .,.. 

Report on application for a tariff on 
flour. Report no. 3). 118 p. Dublin, 
Stationery office, printed by Cahill & co., 
1928. 28-27851 

Jones, David. Caradog. The cost of living 
of a sample of middle-class families. 

56 p. London, Royal statistical so- 

ciety, 1928. 28-27842 

Kaufmann, Eduard. Pathology for students 
and practitioner's: authorized translation 
of the Lehrbuch der pathologischen ana- 

;| tomie, by translated by Stanley 
P. Riemann 3 v. illus. Phila., P. 
Blakiston’s son, 1929. 29-2932 
Kirkpatrick, Ellis Lore. 

| standard of living 

|; rural life books) 

| tury co., 1929. 

Ludlow typograph company. Newspaper ex- 
perionce with the Ludlow, a record of 
achievement. 40 p. illus. Chicago, Lud- 
low typograph co., 1928, 28-25402 

McMurtrie, Douglas Crawford. The _ in- 


The 
(The century 
Y., The Cen- 

29-3417 


N. 


fluence on space sales of effective dis-' 


% Chicago, 1928. 
28-25403 
Marvin, Richard Hale. Anomalous conduc- 
tion as a cause of dielectric absorption. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins uni- 

| versity, 1928.) 16 p., illus. Baltimore, 
1928. 29-3364 

| National electric light association. Gov- 
ernment (political) ownership and opera- 

| tion and the electric light and power 
| industry; published primarily for the in- 
| formation of member companies. 530 p., 
illus. N. Y., National electric light assoc., 
1928. 29-3413 
New South Wales. The New 


play composition. p. 


Parliament. 


' 
farmer’s 


South Wales parliamentary record, from! 


the first Council appointed prior to re- 
sponsible government to and including 
members elected to the 28th Parliament, 
October, 1927. Containing an alphabetical 
record of members of both houses, 


| San 
= 


members returned for each, also pare 
ticulars of parliaments, administrations, 
and parliamentary officials. Compiled in 
the offices of the clerk of the parliaments 
and the clerk of the Legislative assem- 
bly. 9th ed. 257 p. Sydney, A. J. Kent, 
government printer, 1928. 28-25799 
Nol’de, Boris Emmanuilovich, baron. Russia 
in the economic war, by Baron Boris E. 
Nolde (Carnegie endowment for interna- 
tional peace. Division of economics and 
history. Economic and social history of 
the world war. Russian series.) 232 p. 
New Haven, Yale university press, 1928. 
29-3422 
. ». Some aspects of the 
82 p. N. Y., C. Scribner’s 
sons, 1929. 29-3022 
Patterson, Boyd Crumrine. The differential 
invariants of inversive geometry. (Thesis 
(Ph, D.)—Johns Hopkins university, 
1926. Reprinted from the American 
journal of mathematics, vol. 1, number 
4.) p. 553-568. Baltimore, 1928. 29-3871 
Pratt, Sir Roger. The architecture of Sir 
toger Pratt, Charles 11's commissioner 
for the rebuilding of London after the 
great fire: now printed for the first time 
from his note-books. Edited by P. T. 
Gunther With 12 plats and 6 text 
figures. 312 p. Oxford, Printed by J. 
Johnson for the author at the University 
press, 1928. 29-3425 
Ragsdale, Martha. The national origins 
plan of immigration restriction. 58 
Nashville? 1928. 28-25785 
Richardson, Frank Howard. A doctor’s let- 
ters to expectant parents, by Frank 
Howard Richardson 118 p. illus. 
N. Y., Children, the parents’ magazine 
and W. W. Norton & Co., 1929. 29-2933 
ders, William Howard. The vacuum 
spark spectrum of beryllium 
(Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)—University 
of Illinois, 1926.) Urbana, IIL, 1928. 
29-3375 


Parker, Junius. 
French law. 


alphabetical list of electorates, showing Scotland. Board of agriculture. ... The 


| 
| 


Army Orders 


Capt. Alexander Crawford Peters, 
| Chem. War. Ser. Res., to duty at Boston, 
| Mass. 

Major George N. Watson, Finance Dept., 
from Fort Sill., Okla., to Presidio of San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Sec. Lieut. Ralph W. Zwicker, 
orders of February 2, revoked. 

Sec. Lieut. Robert John West, jr., Inf.,! 
from Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., to Honolulu, | 

Hawaii. 
| First Lieut. Benjamin B. Cassiday, Air 
| Corps, from Kelly Field, Texas, to March 
| Field, Calif. 
| Lieut. Col. W. Lee Hart, Med. Corps, 
detailed as a member of the medical pro- 
|} motion board, appointed to meet at Chi- 
| cago, Ill. 

Capt. Arthur Heath Onthank, Iaf., 
{duty at Wash., D. C. 

Col. Sherman Moreland, Judge Advo- 
eate General’s Dept., will proceed to his 
| home and await retirement. 

Capt. William A. Rowls, 
| tired for physical disability. 

Major Leslie MacDill, Air Corps, Wright 
| Field, Ohio, is detailed for duty with the 
1! Organized Reserves of the Fifth Corps 
| Area. 

Lieut. Col. Thomas C. Musgrave, Inf., 
|from the Tenth Brigade to the ‘11th In- 
| fantry. 
| Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 
| See. Lieut. John A. Hall, Inf., orders of 

February 2, revoked. 
| Sec. Lieut. Robert K. 
| from Plattsburg Barracks, N. 
olulu, Hawaii. 
| Capt. Daniel S. Lockwood, Dental Corps, 
Walter Reed General Hospital, Wash., D. 
C., will in addition to his other duties re- 
; port to the commanding officer of the gen- 
eral dispensary for duty. , 
| Capt. Arthur K. Chambers, Coast Art., | 
from Panama Canal Zone, to Atlanta, Ga. 
Capt. Herbert B. Scanlon, Cav., from 
Fort Brown, Tex., to Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Maj. Frank K. Chapin, Cav., from Lang- 
ley Field, Va., to Richmond, Va. 
Lieut, Col. Clarence Deems, jr., 
retired for physical disability. 
Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, Chief of Engi- 
neers, retired from active service as lieu- 
tenant general, effective August 7, 1929. 

Lieut. Col. William H. Peek, F. A., from 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., to Newark, N. J. 


Navy Orders 


1 

Lieut. (j.z.) Roy R. Ransom, det. Nav.| 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S. Cleve-| 
land. 

Ens. John C. Eakens, Ens. Thomas J.) 
Flynn and Ens. Henry F. Gorski, det. U. S. 
S. Milwaukee; to Asiatic Station. ' 

Ens. Allen S. Hicks, det. U. S. S. Penn- | 
sylvania; to U. S. S. Mississippi. ; 

Ens. Eugene F. McDaniel, det. U. S. S.! 
New Mexico: to U. 8S. S. Ludlow. | 

Ens Carl J. Pfingstag, ors. Jan. 12, 1929, | 
to Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla., revoked. } 

Ens. Howard W. Taylor, det. U. S. S.; 
New Mexico; to U. S. S. Ludlow. ' 

Lieut. Frederick R. Haselton (M. C.), det. | 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. S.; 
Saratoga. ; 

Lieut. (j.g.) John H. Korb (M. C.), 
Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to U. S. 
Lexington. 

Capt. William S. Zane (S. C.), det. Bu. 
S. & A.; to Nav. Oper. Base, Pearl Har- 
bor, T. H. 

Capt. Leon N. Wertenbaker (S. C.), det.! 
Bu. S. & A.; to Navy Yard, Pearl Har- 
bor, T. H. 

Lieut. Walter F. Christmas (C. C.), ors. 


Inf., 


Perrine, Inf., 
Y., to Hon- 


F. A., 


si! 


| 
| 
| 


Sound, Wash. j 
Lieut. Henry P. Needham (C, E. C.), det.’ 
Navy Yard, Mare Island, Calif.; to Asiatic; 
Station. : 
Ch. Mach. Earle S. Nason, ors. Feb. 15, 
1929, to Navy Yard, Washington, D. C., re- 
voked; to continue Navy Yard, Boston. 
Mach. John J. Deignan, det. U. S. 
Henderson; to 7th Nav. Dist., Key West, 
Fla. | 
Ch. Gun. Charles Hierdahl, relieved all 
active duty; to home. ' 
Ch. Pay Clk. John J. S. Fahey, det. all| 
duty; to further observation treatment and} 
disposition, Nav. Hosp., Washington, D. C. 
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for your convenience 


agricultural output of Scotland, 1925. 
Report on certain statistical inquiries 
made in connection with the census of 
production, relating to the output of 
agricultural produce, with a survey of 
the agricultural statistics of Scotland 
from 1871 to 1925 (Gt. Brit. Parlia- 
ment. Papers by command. Cmd. 3191) 
94 p. Edinburgh, H. M. Stationery off., 
printed by D. Winter & son, Dundee, 
1928. 28-27850 
Shaw, Charles S. Outline in banking prac- 
tice ... 40 p. N. Y., New York chapter, 
American institute of banking, 1928. 
28-25427 
Sherwood, George Ray. Observations on 
the rare earths: studies in basicity. 
(Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)—University 
of Illinois, 1929:) 6 p. Urbana, IIl., 1929. 
29-3374 
War as an in- 
strument of national policy and its re- 
nunciation in the Pact of Paris. 310 p. 
N. Y., Harcourt, Brace and co., 1929. 
29-3416 
Smith, Alfred Emanuel. Campaign ad- 
dresses of Governor Alfred E. Smith, 
Democratic candidate for President, 
1928. 322 p. Washington, D. C., The 
Democratic national committee, 1929. 
29-3434 
Soukup, Roy. Partial oxidation of methane 
and ethane in the presence of catalysts. 
(Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)—University 
of Illinois, 1928. Reprinted from Indus- 
trial and engineering chemistry. vol. 20, 
no. 10. October, 1928.) 9 p. Easton, Pa., 
1928. 29-3369 
Soupault, Philippe. . . . William Blake, by 
‘ . translated by J. Lewis May; with 
forty illustrations. (Masters of modern 
art.) 61 p., 40 plates. N. Y., Dodd, Mead 
and co., 1928. * 28-26706 
Spalding, William Frederick. Dictionary of 
the world’s currencies and foreign ex- 
changes, by ... 199 p. N. Y., Sir 1. Pit- 
man & sons, 1928. 29-3420 
Sprague, Jesse Rainsford. James Read, 
building material merchant. 179 p,, plates. 
Allentown, Pa., Lehigh Portland cement 
co., 1928. 29-3419 
Sun Yat-Sen. The international develop- 
ment of China, by ... with 16 maps in 
the text and a folding map at end, 2d ed. 
265 p. N. Y., G. P. Putnam's sons, 1929. 
29-3421 
ed. Bender's 


Sylvester, Charles Lincoln, 
federal forms; forms of practice and 
pleading in the federal courts. 2 v. Al- 
bany, N. Y., M. Bender & company, 
1929. 29-3019 


Government Books 
and Publications 


' Documents described under this heading 


are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers as given. 

Eleventh Annual Report of The War Fi- 
nance Corporation for the Year Ended 
November 30, 1928. Price, 5 cents. 

19-26060 

The Marketing of Manganese Ore—T. I. B. 
No. 599. Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce. Price, 10 cents. 29-26221 


det,| Standards Yearbook 1929, Bureau of Stand- 


ards Miscellaneous Publication No, 91. 
Compiled by National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce. Price, 
$1.00. 27-26405 


' Soil Survey Randolph County, Georgia, No. 


1924. Bureau of Chemistry 
Department of Agriculture. 
Agr. 29-228 
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Committee Urges 
Collection of Data 
OnUnemployment 


Availability of Statistics Is' 
Declared to Be Essential 
To Adequate Legis- 
tative Relief. 





[Continued from Page 2.] 
will show, a reserve fund for unemploy- 
ment which offers protection in the form | 
of insurance has been adopted. The, 
testimony of Doctor Commons as to the | 
‘practice in the Chicago clothing indus- | 
tries is important as well as the reports | 
of the Industrial Relations Counselors. | 

Whatever iegisiation is considered on 
this subject, your Committee is con- | 
vinced, should be considered by the | 
States. The States can deal with this | 
subject much better than can the Fed- 
eral-Government. But in any discussion | 
of legislation, your Committee thinks | 
considewatjgn should be given to the! 
arguments of Doctor Commons—that the | 
plan of reserve funds or insurance con- | 
fined to one company or plant rather than 
to all industries, should be adopted. 


Doctor Commons stresses the fact that | 
the insurance idea as practiced in the | 
Chicago market follows the experiences | 
gained from the adoption of disability | 
compensation plans in various States. | 
Employers were moved to adopt every | 
precaution against accidents when they | 
realized that accidents were costly under 
the plans for disability compensation. In | 
the same way, employers and employes | 
will be more likely to fight the causes | 
of unemployment within their industries; 
when they have seen tangible evidence | 
of the cost of unemployment, according 
to the arguments advanced in this evi- | 
dence. On the other hand, Doctor Com- 
mons insists that, “the paternalistic and | 
socialistic’ schemes adopted in foreign | 
countries, penalize success in that the 
employer who stabilizes his employment 
does not escape the bunden of paying for | 
unemployment in other industries. 

Benefits Of Stabilization. 

Your Committee cannot leave this sub- | 
ject without suggesting that considera- 
tion be given to the benefits of stabilized 
production—the finer morale of the| 


workers, the better workmanship, the in- | |} 


creased production, the lowered costs of | 


production, and the elimination of the |]} 


cost of training the unskilled recruits. 
The testimony proves conclusively that 
the workers who cooperate with their 
employers and who are given a chance 


and encouraged, contribute tremendously | 


to the success of the enterprise. 


(D) Curtailed production, consolida- 


tion, and economic reconstruction: 

This subject covers so vast a field that 
it also immediately becqgpes imponder- | 
able. To exhaust it seems'mpossible. A 
committee of Congress @buld proceed 
with a study on this one phase of the 
unemployment problem and could con- 
tinue indefinitely. | 

The general opinion given your Com- | 
mittee on this score is that undoubtedly 
just at this time we are experiencing a 
program and a problem which are no dif- 
ferent to those occurring since the ad- 
vent of machines in industry. The dif- 
ference is, however, that undoubtedly at 
this time the developments are far more 
exensive and far more intensive than 
they ever have been in our history. 

Of course there is going to be indi- 
vidual suffering, for example, the suf- 
fering of the musician who discovers 
that a machine is forcing him to forego 
his life work and to seek employment in 
new fields. How to amswer the many 





questions which arise with every minute |]! 


of consideration for this topic, is what 
makes the subject imponderable. The} 
printed evidence contains suggestions of | 
the shortened working day and the re- 
duced working week, has contentions that 
new: industries are arising constantly out 
of the graves of departed trades and the 
workers are thus absorbed. Your Com- 
mittee is convinced, however, that it is, 
the duty of society to provide for these 


workers during the period of readjust- ||} 
ment, as many employers are now doing. ||| 


Conflicting opinions are offered as to 
the effect of the vast consolidations of 
wealth. One side contends that the day | 
of the small business man is passing, 
that the individual merchant can no 
longer compete with the national chain, 
while another will contend that no na-| 
tionally organized chain can overcome | 
the personal effort put into a business 
by the individual business man. 

However, in the time your Committec | 
had for this subject no opportunity pre- 
sented itself for the consideration of leg- | 
islation on this subject, and your Com- 
mittee has nothing to suggest at this 
time. | 

(e) The planning of public works with | 
regard to stabilization: 

Another Committee of Congress, the- 
Committee on Commerce, has considered ! 
this subject and has reported legislation 
which is now before the Senate. The leg- 
islation is commonly referred to as the 
“Jones prosperity reserve bill.” Your 
Committee would suggest that the evi-| 
dence submitted with reference to that 
bill should be read in connection with this 
study. 

Planning Public Works. 

There is some testimony o7 interest on | 
this subject in these hearings, but your | 
Committee did not devote a great deal | 
of time to this topic, because no one dis- | 
agreed with the suggestion that the Goy- 
ernment and all other public agencies 
should so order their public works that! 
they would offer a buffer in time of un- 
employment. 


the unemployment problem: 


Bly 
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Summary of 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” and “Banking- Claims 


Finance” headings. 


Aeronautics 


British air lines show traffic gains; 
new hangar at London airport nears 
completion. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


| 


Gnited States Pail 
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each 








All News Contained in 


Tod 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Government books and publications. | 
Page 9! 


| Senator Borah descusses efforts of 


Mixed Claims Commission announces address to Foreign Press Association 


awards in 45 minor claims. 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Commerce-Trade 


Apple market depressed and many 


Government signs agreement with | shipments damaged by excessive cold 
Manafacturers Aircraft Association for | weather in continental Europe. 


use of more than 300 airplane patents. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Requirements outlined for beacons on; United States increased in February. 
Page 5, Col. 6 | 


: oe Lower-prices recorded at London wool | 
Commercial flying in Canada showed ! gales, 


airways. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


expansion in 1928. 
Page 7, Col. 3 


| 


| 


Page 5, Col. 6 
Sisal exports from Mexico to the 


Review of European markets for! 


Increased traffic is recorded at Switz- | gairy products. 


erland’s Basel airport. 
Page 5, Col. 7 


Agriculture 


Page 5, Col. 2) 
Congress | 


Senate Committee on Immigration. 


President calls Congress to meet! mates public transcript of testimony . R 
April 15 in extra session to consider of departmental representatives with! chief, section of airways mapping, Coast 


legislation for farm relief and tariff | yespect to national origins provision of | and Geodetic Survey. 


revision. 


respect to national originis provision of ! 


Page 1, Col. 1 immigration law. 


Number of cases of bankruptcies of 
farmers decreased during fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1928, according to De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Page 7, Col. 2 

Apple market depressed and many 
shipments damaged by excessive cold 
weather in continental Europe. 

Page 5, Col. 6 

Review of European markets for 
dairy products. 

Page 5. Col. 2 

Summary of annual report of Federal 
Farm Loan Board. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Banking-Finance 


Federal Reserve Board reports con; } 


tinuous growth in number of national 
banks receiving authority to engage in 
trust activities. 

Page 1, Col. 7 


Secretary Mellon says no reorganiza- ! 


| 
| 


| 
| 


Page 1, Col. 2! 
Tabular statement issued by House! 
Committee on Appropriations showing 
comparison of budget estimates and ap- 
propriations during second session of 
70th Congress. 
Page 7, Col. 5 | 
President Coolidge submitted to Sen- | 
ate at short session 4,209 nominations, | 
of which 12 were withdrawn, 4,043 con-' 
firmed, 154 not acted on, and none re-! 
jected. | 
Page 1, Col. 61 
President calls Congress to meet: 
April 15 in extra session to consider | 


| legislation for farm relief and tariff 


} 


tion of Treasury Department is contem- | 


plated as result of change in adminis- 
trations. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Number of cases of bankruptcies of 
farmers decreased during fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1928, according to De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Silver stocks in Shanghai 
ment of Commerce is informed. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Federal Reserve Board analyzes 
causes of increase and decrease in Re- 
serve bank credit in 1928. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Marked gain shown in silver imports 
by India. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Statement of condition of 12 Federal 
Reserve Banks as of March 6. 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7 


: ; Were | increase in number of accidents. 
slightly higher on Febrtary 28, Depart- } 


revision. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Full text of report of Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor on spe- 


| cial investigation of problem of unem-! 


ployment. | 


Page 2, Col. 1: 
Review of legislative business of 70th! 


| Congress shows 1,037 public laws were} 
| enacted, 


| 





Summary of annual report of Federal | 


Farm Loan Board. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7 
See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domectic 
Commerce issues a trade information 


nese ore. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Bureau of Chemistry and Soils is- 
sues results of a soil survey of Ran- 
dolph County, Georgia. 


The Bureau of Standards issues a 
miscellaneous publication, the year book 
of standards for 1929. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

The eleventh annual 
War Finance Corporation. 

Page 9, Col. 7 


New books received at the Library of | growing in favor in rural districts, but! in Northwestern States is noted by Bu- | 


Congress. 
Page 9 


‘lishing Co. v. 


Construction 


Page 1, Col. 4| 
' 


of State laws to safeguard workers on} 
buildings as measure to offset serious) 


Page 1, Col. 4 


Cotton | 


Cotton was grown on five Federal | 
irrigation projects in 1928, Bureau of | 
Reclamation states. ' 

Page 10, Col. 6 | 


Court Decisions 


Page 5, Col. 6 | 


Foreign Affairs 


Treaty for Renunciation of War in 
of Washington. 
Page 10, Col. 6 


American recognition of Soviet Rus- 


' sia in near future is predicted by Sen- 


ator Borah. 


Page 1, Col. 1: 
| Senator Borah replies to criticism 
| by Sir Austin Chamberlain of treaty 
' to renounce war. 
| Page 3, Col. 7 
' 


Compact to renounce war formally 
ratified by Spain. : 
Page 2, Col. 6 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President 
at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3 


Gov’t Topical Survey 
Airway Maps—Article by R. L. Ross, 


I mmigration 


| 
Page 9 


IN ational Defense 


| Orders issued to the personnel of the 

| Department of War. 

| Page 9 

! Orders issued to the personnel of the 

Navy Department. 

| Page 9 
War Finance Corporation reviews 

| work for 1929. 


Page 7, Col. 6 
| Nominations 
| 


! 
| . . . 
‘ate at short session 4,209 nominations, 


| of which 12 were withdrawn, 4,043 con- 
firmed, 154 not acted on, and none re- 
| eae 


| Patents 


| Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 
| cuit, rules patent on process of refining 
; petroleum oils is valid and infringed. 
(skelly Oil Co. v. Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co.) 
| Page 8, Col. 1 

Board of Appeals of Patent Office 
sustains rejection of two claims for de- 
vice for pulverizing coffee. 


E . . | Murray.) 
Senate Committee on Immigration ; 
_makes public transcript of testimony of | 


Page 8, Col. 7 


Government signs agreement with 


| President Coolidge submitted to Sen-! 


Page 1, Col. 6} 


(Ex parte 


ay’s Issue 


| Supreme Court 


Validity of Philippine law taxing 
! stock dividends as income is argued be- 
| fore Supreme Court. (Collector v, War- 
‘ner, Barnes & Co., Ltd., and Jd. M. 
| Menzi.) 

Page 4, Col. 4 
Power of Governor General of the 
!Philippine Islands to transfer a jus- 
‘tice of the peace without consent of 
‘Philippine Senate is tested in Supreme 
} Court. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
Attorney General announces )urpose 
j to argue “Pocket Veto” case and to 
take an active part generally in Gov- 
'ernment cases before Supreme Court. 

Page 1, Col. 6 
Supreme Court hears arguments on 
jright of aliens to cros- Canadian bor- 
'der daily to work in United States. 
(Karnuth v. United States.) 

Page 2, Col. 7 
Journal of the Supreme Court. 


* Page 8 
Tariff 


| President calls Congress to meet 
i April 15 in extra session to consider 
legislation for farm relief and tariff 
| revision. 

‘ Page 1, Col. 1 
| President of Cuba reinvested with au- 





departmental representatives with re- | Manufacturers Aircraft Association for . thority to modify tariff rates. 


spect to national origins provision of 


immigration law. ! 
Page 1, Col. 2} 
Supreme Court hears arguments on, 


right of aliens to cross Canadian border 
daily to work in United States. (Kar- 
nuth v. United States.) 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Inland Waterways 


List of allotments for river and har- 
bor improvements by the Department of 
War. 

Page 6, Col. 2 


Insular Possessions 


Validity of Philippine law taxing 
stock dividends as income is argued be- 
fore Supreme Court. (Collector v. War- 
ner, Barnes & Co., Ltd., and J. M. 
Menzi.) 

Page 4, Col. 4 

Power of Governor General of the 
Philippine Islands to transfer a justice 


ri | of the peace without consent of Philip- 
Secretary of Labor urges enactment’ line Senate is tested in Supreme Court. | 


Page 4, Col. 5 
Iron and Steel 


Improvement in methods of making 
chromium steels and in product is pre- 
dicted by Bureau of Mines. 


Page 1, Col. 4° 


Judiciary 


Attorney General announces purpose 


| to argue “Pocket Veto” case and to take } ‘ 


| an active part generally in Government 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 


| Circuit grants temporary injunction re-| 
Page 7. Col. 2, 


straining use of mark ‘“Rex-All” 
canvas. 
pany v. Crawford-Austin Manufactur-! 
ing Company.) 
Page 8, Col. 6; 

District Court for the Southern Dis- | 
trict of New York denies infringement 
of name of journal where titles had} 
single word in common. (Textile Pub- | 


Art Metal Construction 


on; 


| Co.) 


bulletin on the marketing of manga-| 


report of the’ Wducation 


Page 9, Col. 1; 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 

cuit, rules patent on process of refin- : 

ing petroleum oils is valid and _ in- 

fringed. (Skelly Oil Co. v. Universal} 

Oil Products Co.) i 

Page 8, Col. 1 

See Special Index and Law Digest on' 
page 8&8. 


Page 9,Col.7 Customs 


cases before Supreme Court. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Review of legislative business of 70th 


(Clifton Manufacturing Com-: Congress shows 1,037 public laws were | 


enacted. 


, : Page 1, Col. 4 
Field agents of Department of Jus- 


tice investigate 30 cases of fugitives | 


from justice. 
Page 2, Col. 6 
Labor 


Secretary of Labor urges enactment 
of State laws to safeguard workers on 
buildings as measure to offset serious 
increase in number of accidents. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Full text of report of Senate Commit- 


tee on Education and Labor on special | 
| investigation of problem of unemploy- 


ment, 


n Page 2, Col. 1 
Organized attention to welfare of 


use of more than 300 airplane patents. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Patent suits filed. 
Page 9 
| See Special Index and Law Digest on 
page 8. 


Public Health 


| Pneumonia deaths increased and in- 

|fluenza deaths declined in week ended 
March 2. 

| Page 2, Col. 5 


‘Public Utilities 


See under “Shipping” 
| roads” headings. 


| e 
‘Radio 
Proposed allocation of radio channels 


;to the press protested at hearing before 
Radio Commission. 


‘Railroads 


and “Rail- 


Page 1, Col. 2 


| Chicago Great Western Railroad au- 
thorized by Interstate Commerce Com- 
' mission to issue notes totaling $3,186,- 
000 the Pullman Company to finance 
purchase of new equipment. 
Page 1, Col. 6 

Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
, Louis authorized by Interstate Com- 
| merce Commission to procure authenti- 
|eation and delivery of $7,000,000 of 
: bonds. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
| January statistics of revenues and ex- 
|penses of Southern Pacific Company- 
‘Pacific Lines. 
Page 6 
Railroad rate decisions announced 
! March 7 by Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, 


Pa 


| Commission, 
; Page 6 
| Income of Pullman Co. shows gain 
|for January. 


j Page 6, Col. 1 
Reclamation 


Cotton was grown cn five Federal 
| irrigation projects in 1928, Bureau of 
‘Reclamation states. 

Page 10, Col. 6 


| Rubber 


| Government departments are urged to 


e 6! 
Calendar of the Interstate Commerce | 


| Page 1, Col. 3 
| Taxation 


, Board of Tax A=peals, in joined ap- 
| peals, dismisses claim for lack of juris- 
diction where appellant was without 
legal authority to represent taxpayer; 
:and, in second appeal, rejects claim of 
deductions for abnormal condition for 
failure to show effect on income, and 
! disallows deductions for loans from bad 
, debts in transactions not completed in 
'year of tax return. (Consolidated 
; Companies v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue; Iberville Wholesale Grocery 
po v. Same.) 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Board of Tax Appeals holds individ- 
| ual partners are taxable upon propor- 
tionate share of the net income of the 
‘partnership and not upon the amount 
| which they may be entitled to withdraw 
‘from the partnership. (Earle v. Com- 
; missioner of Internal Revenue.) 
Page 4, Col. 6 
Validity of Philippine law taxing 
| stock divicends as income is argued 
; before Supreme Court. (Collector v. 
‘Warner, Barnes & Co., Ltd., and J. 
| M. Menzi.) 
| Ba _Page 4, Col. 4 
Your Income Tax,” issued by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Page 4 
| _ See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
: Decisions on page 4. 


| Tobacco 


| Tobacco crop prospects in Latin 
‘ America and Southern Europe surveyed 
; by Department of Agriculture. 

i Page 5, Col. 4 


‘Trade Marks 


| 





Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit grants temporary injunc- 
| tion restraining use of mark “Rex-All” 

on canvas. (Clifton Manufacturing 
Company v. Crawford-Austin Manufac- 
turing Company.) 

| ee: Page 8, Col. 6 
| District Court for the Southern Dis- 
; trict of New York denies infringement 
of name of ournal where titles had sin- 
|gle word in common. (Textile Publish- 
jing Co. v. Art Metal Construction Co.) 
| 4 Page 9, Col. 1 
| See Special Index and Law Digest on 
| page 8. 

} . 

‘Trade Practices 


. . ° . “ sat, 7 ivi . »} ic j . . * 
| workers in factories increases their ef- refer inquiries for technical informa-| , Testimony against Aluminum Com- 


Decisions of the United States Cus-, ficiency, says chief of Women’s Bureau. | tion on rubber to the Rubber Associa- | pany of America is concluded before 
| Page 1, Col. 2, tion of America, rather than to individ-!examiner for Federal Trade Commis- 


toms Court. 


Junior high schools declared to be 


buildings are inadequate. 
Page 2, Col. 5 





(f) The feasibility of cooperation of 
Federal, State and private agencies with 
respect to all these subjects related to 


Your Committee has discussed this 
phase of the survey as it has proceeded | 
with this report and there is little to 
add. In general, it is the opinion of 
your Commitiee that the responsibility 
should be kept as “ciose to home” as is 
possible. Private agencies should make | 
the first effort and should do everything 
they can for themselves. The States 
should contribute only that service that 
private agencies would find impossible 
and the Government should merely co- 
ordinate the work of the States and 
supply any effort which is entirely and 
purely of national character. 

Your Committee will now endeavor 
to sum up the suggestions and recom- 
mendations: 

1, Private industry should recognize 
the responsibility it has to stabilize em- 
ployment within the industry. The Gov- 
ernment should encourage this effort in 
every way, through sponsoring national 
conferences, through publishing infor- 
mation concerning the experience had by | 
industries in this work, and through | 
watching every opportunity to keep the 
thought of stability uppermost in the} 


‘an efficient system for obtaining statis- 
tics of 
should be taken by the Bureau of the 
Census in 1930, when the Bureau should | 
ascertain how many were unemployed as |! 
of that date. 


be given to two questions: 
on unemployment by industrial develop- 
ments such as consolidation of capital, | 
and the necessity and advisability of pro- 
viding either through private industry, 
,through the States, or through the Fed- : 
eral Government, a system of old-age! books, rather than to the making of new | 
pensions. | lo 


every employe should be placed under} 
civil service, 


5. Efforts should be made to provide 


unemployment. The first step. 


6. The Government should adopt legis- 


lation without deiay which would pro- 
vide a system of planning public works 
so that they would form a reserve against 
unemployment 
States and municipalities and other pub- 
lie agencies should do likewise. 


in times of depression, 


7. Further consideration might well 


The effect had 


| Demand Is Reduced 


For Loans on Farms: 


Page 5, Col. 2! 


‘Mines and Minerals 


| Opportunity for development of pros- 


' . . . . 
| perous nonmetallic mineral industries 


| Fens of Mines, 
Page 5, Col. 7 


ual manufacturers, 
| Page 1, Col. 3 


Shipping 


| Orders issued to the personnel of the 
| Coast Guard, 


\ Page 9 | 





books were materially reduced by the 
payments made by borrowers. 
Furthermore, there was a smaller num- 


At the beginning of 1927, there were 
55 banks operating while at the end of 
1928 there were only 49. 


For the most part, however, the de-| general, as well as joint stock land bank 
lcline was due to the inability of many| bonds, has been unsatisfactory during 
' ; ir. The gen- 
factory basis because of conditions which | eral trend of all bond prices was down- 


banks to sell their bonds on a satis- 


developed in some of the banks and an 
unfavorable bond market 


new loans already 


referred to in con- 


| ; : : 
nection with the Federal land. banks. 
The banks generally, it may be added, 


have been placing less emphasis on 
quantity and more on quality of loans 
and, of course, those which are faced 


with difficult problems have been direct- 
ing their energies toward improving the 
condition of the assets already on their 


ans. 
Obviously, these banks should first 
of all restore themselves to a 
condition. 


attention to the development 
business along proper lines. 


i generally, 
;coupled with the decreased demand for 


sound | 
When they have done this, 
they will be in a position to give more 
of new 


Joint Stock Land Banks was $32,875,000| in voluntary liquidation). 


less than that issued in 1927. 


| sion. 


| Wool 


| 
| 
Page 3, Col. 4 | 


sales, 


Page 5, Col. 6 


| 

| Lower prices recorded at London wool | 
| 

| 

a 


| Russia in that? 
| Mr. Boggs. 


\}| Mr. Boggs. 


Of these, 31, 
This de-|or 64 per cent of the total, paid divi-| 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 
volume. 


This 
Weekly Indexes. 


cumulates the 52 
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PRICE 5 CENTS 


Plan to Postpone 
New Immigration 
- Quotas Discussed 


| Senate Committee Is Told 


Heads of Three. Depart- 
ments Doubted Feasibil- 
ity of Origins System. 





[Continued from Page 3.] 


|is under a different sovereignty today 
||| than that under which it was in 1890? 


| Mr. Boggs. Approximately  one- 


'|; Seventh or one-cightn of the population 


of Europe has 
| since 1918, 


| Senator Reed. 


changed  sovereignties 


Are you including 
Yes, sir. 


Senator Reed. And Russia has an 
area that has net changed sovereignty ? 

Mr. Boggs. I am including Russia 
= the countries in which there has 
| been geographical change. I alsowin- 
clude Turkish Asia. 
| Senator Reed. In the effort to deter- 
}Mmine the 1890 quotas it is necessary to 
| estimate the number of persons who come 
| from that area which changed sover- 
eignty, is it not? 

Mr. Boggs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. In other words, in es- 
tablishing the Polish quota, you have to 
guess from the Russian, Austrian, and 
German figures of 1890 what quota 
_" be apportioned to Poland, do you 
not? 

Mr. Boggs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. And that is true of all 
the quotas that have been created ? 

Mr. Boggs. Yes; where boundaries 
have been changed. 

Senator Reed. And it is true of the 
areas that have transferred their sov- 
,ereignty from one old country to 
another old country, as Alsace-Lorraine ? 
| Factor Of Error Exists. 
| Mr. Boggs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. So that the factor of 
error is there, and the element of error 
1s possible in the census of 1890 just 
as it is with the children of the foreign 
‘born reported in the 1920 census; is not 
that so? 
| Mr. Boggs. Yes. 


The Chairman. Yes; but in your com- 
putations you took into consideration all 
those matters, did you not, in the orig- 
inal computations? It is not possible 
|that all matters of that sort were not 
considered, is it? 

Mr. Boggs. They were considered. 

The Chairman. Why, of course. Now, 
how great is the possibility of error 
in computation such as has been sug- 


|| gested? 


| Mr. Boggs. There is an appreciable 
element of uncertainty when you take 
into account the effect of the geographi- 
cal adjustments which are made with 
respect to each country which lost terri- 
tory—not those which gained territory— 
| and that those countries which have lost 
territory total about 55 per cent of the 
population of Europe. The adjustments 
| must be made in the United States census 
report statistics, whatever they may ke, 
with reference to those countries. About 
one-fourth of the population of the coun- 
tries which have lost territory, or one- 
seventh of the entire population of 
Europe, has changed sovereignty. So 
that affects directly the whole of the 
present quotas, and it affects two major 
elements of the national-origins quotas 
directly. 

The Chairman. What are the two 
|major elements of the national-origin 
quotas? 

Mr. Boggs. The children and grand- 
children factors. 

Whole Quota Affected. 

The Chairman. So that if there is an 
element of uncertainty in the quotas thus 
far established, there would be like ele- 
ment of uncertainty in the effort to es- 
|tablish national origins? 
| Senator Reed. That is just what I 
| was trying to illustrate, Mr. Chairman, 
| Mr. Boggs. True. 

Senator Reed. That element of error 
has to do with all of the 1890 quotas, 
has it not? 


| 


Yes, sir. 


| Senator Reed. In regard to those 
countries ? 
| Mr. Boggs. 


Senator Reed. 


Yes, sir. 
The whole quota is af- 


cline is a result of a number of factors.|dends during the year, while several) fected by that element of error? 


iloans closed for the reasons 


| discussed. 


| In addition, the market for bonds in 


the greater part of the year. 


ward dur.ng the greater part of th 


sell bonds on satisfactory terms. 


| bank bonds. 
This 


;}competently managed joint stock land} 
banks and those that fell into difficulties. | 
| They are judging joint stock land bank) 
i bonds, therefore, not as a class, but on| 
|the merits of the particular institution | 


| issuing them. 


year, which of itself made it difficult to! 


factor has been of diminishing 
importance, however, for the reason that, 
las already indicated bankers and invest-| these nations are to live they must do 
ors have realized more and more that) so in a world governed by freedom and | 
there was a wide difference between the) independence rather than by force. 


.ber of banks in operation during 1928.|One is a falling-off in the volume of| banks accumulated additional reserves | 
already | and surplus out of funds that otherwise | 
would have been available for dividends. | origins you have two streams in which 


|Senator Borah Discusses 


1e 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of 


ington. 


Senator Borah pointed out that 


The full text of Senator Borah’s 
address will be published in the is- 
sue of March 9. 


Five Irrigation Projects 


Effects of Peace Treaty 


An important phase of the multilat- 
|eral Treaty for Renunciation of War is 
| The appointment of receivers of three | the hope for peace which it holds out to! 
|of the banks in 1927, and the consequent | Small nations. 
impairment of public confidence in the! by | : an | C : 
| situation, also operated as a depressing | Chairman of the Foreign Relations ¢ om- 
factor in the market for joint stock land| mittee, in an address March 7 before | 
the Foreign Press Association of W ash- | 


This view was expressed 
Idaho, 


if 


Mr. Boggs. Yes, sir. ; 
Senator Reed. Within the national 


\that element of error does not enter? 

Mr. Boggs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Reed. To sum it all up, which, 
in your judgment, involves the greater 
uncertainty, the greater possibility of 
error, the national origins as now deter- 
mined or 1890? 

Mr. Boggs. Without having carefully 
recomputed—using the latest material 
we have—the present quotas, I eould 
simply give my impyession—— 

Many Quotas More Accurate. 
Senator Reed. That is what we want. 
Mr. Boggs (continuing). And that is 

that the national-origins quotas as they 
have been computed, or as they will be 
slightly revised in the final report, are 
taken as a whole, at least as accurate 
as the present quotas. Many of the 
| quotas are more accurate. 

| Senator Reed. Mr. Boggs, have you 
made a study of the ratio of the various 
|quotas to the various populations at 
|present of the European countries to 
which they apply? 


¢ 


Duri 1928, 2 _|__ The statements published by the board | Mr. Boggs. Yes, sir; I have had to do 
minds of employers. [Continued from Page 3.] + wed 1,826 foreclosure _ pro | agian it possible to compare the condition Be 


he evidence is very clear that the 
Federal Government may set a valuable 
example to the States in the adgption of | 
a practical scheme for the planning of 
public works. Of course, the States and 
the other divisions of Government will 
have the greatest opportunity. to provide 
this buffer because the expenditures by 
the Federal Government for public works 
are not large as compared with the ex- | 
penditures by the States and other civil | 
divisions. There should be no delay 
upon the part of the various Govern-| 
ments, Federal, State, city, and other 
minor subdivisions in the adoption of 
such plans. 

There are minor objections to this 
scheme but your Committee is  con- 
vinced they can be overcome without 
difficulty. 


2. Insurance plans against unemploy- 
ment should be confined to the industry 
itself as much as possible. There is no 
necessity and no place for Federal inter- 
ference in such efforts at this time. If 
any public insurance scheme is consid- 


\ered, it should be left to the State legis- 


latures to study that problem. 

3. The States and municipalities should 
be responsible for building efficient un- 
employment exchanges. The Government 
should be responsible for coordinating the 
work of the States so as to yive a na- 
tional understanding of any condition 
which may rise and so as to be able to 
assist in any national functioning of the 
unemployment exchanges, 

4. The existing United States Employ- 


resenting more thorough examinations, | 
there have been indications that they wel- | 
come them as evidence of increased in- 
terest in their affairs on the part of the 
Board. 

| Joint Stock Lane Banks.—The Joint 
Stock Land banks showed a decrease of 
about $13,281,000 in the net amount of | 
loans outstanding, leaving the total | 
$656,516,475 to 105,481 borrowers, includ- | 
ing $49,131,404 outstanding in the three 
banks in receivership, 

|, One factor contributing to the decline 
in net mortgage loans of the Joint Stock 
| Land Banks has been the fact that three | 
| banks have been in receivership for all of 
| 1928 and part of 1927. 


of course, have been made by 


No new loans, | 
2 ‘ these | 892.379.77, respectively. 
| ment Service should be reorganized, and| banks and the loans already on their! 


ceedings were instituted by Joint Stock 
Land Banks; 575 were dismissed; 94 
ended by purchase of lands by third 
parties, and 1,024 farms acquired, of 
which 841 were acquired outright and 
167 subject to redemption. In the farms 
acquired during 
$13,026,653.27 invested, of which $9,990,- 
860.51 was in the farms acquired out- 
right and $3,035,792.76 in those acquired 
subject to redemption, 

Of the total farms acquired by all 


| Joint Stock Land banks, 1.401 were on/ amount 


hand December 31, 1928. Of these, 


| were held subject to redemption by the 


borrowers and #68 were owned outright. 


by the banks was $5,271,126.75 and $12,- 


of the various banks. 


| the facts reflected therein. 
Of the 50 joint stock land banks i 


1928, the banks had operation at the beginning of the year} i 
| (including two banks that later were con-| Salt River project, Arizona; the Yuma | aaa l in th 
|solidated with other banks and exclud-| project, Arizona-California; L CONFRRTS Mier 

| ing one bank in voluntary liquidation),| project, California; the Carlsbad project, wees A hee 

31 declared and paid dividends on their| New Mexico; and the Rio Grande project, | ~ a a 
total| New Mexico-Texas, amounted to 229,560 
produced 198,480 
33 |banks declared and paid dividends ag-| bales of lint and 89,836 tons of seed, 
One bank which} having a total value of $22,450,340, or 
cotton was 
grown on the same projects on 178,875 
| acres and the crop of lint and seed was 
| At the end of 1928, there were 48) valued at $16,705,727, or $93.40 per acre. 
The amount of bonds issued by the! operating banks, (not including one bank 


the 
In 


|stock during the year, in 


of  1,470,823.22, 


gregating $1,726,630.42, 


) D was consolidated with another on Decem- | 
The investment in these farms reported | ber 21, 1927, declared.a dividend which | 


\is included in the foregoing. 
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They show that 
many of the banks are in good condition} 1 1 
|and investors accustomed to analyzing| Federal irrigation projects, the Bureau 
| such statements are not likely to ignore| of Reclamation, Department of Interior, | 
The full text of 


1927 35) acres, 


{announced March 7. 


n| the statement follows: 


which in 1928 


$97.80 per acre. In 1927 


Produced Cotton in 1928 


Cotton was grown during 1928 on five | 


The area devoted to this crop on the | 


the Orland | 


The largest acreage, yield, and value | 


that in connection with utilizing the 
mother-tongue statistics and the foreign- 
source materials. 
Publication of stenographic tran- 
script by departmental representa- 
tives before the Senate Committee 
on Immigration with respect to na- 
tional origins provision of immigra- 
tion law will be 
issue of March 9. 


in 1928 were on-the Rio Grande proje 
New Mexico-Texas, where the 104,172 
acres devoted to the erop produced 95,31 
bales of lint and 42.209 tons of see 
valued at $10,434,707, or $100.17 per 
;acre. The highest value per acre of 
| $104.09 was on the Salt River pro 

| Arizona, where 71,923 acres produ 
lint and seed valued at $7,486,772. ; 


% 





